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By  Rev.  Henry  Lobdell,  M.  D.,  late  Missionary  at  Mosul.  With  an  Introduc* 
tory  Notice  by  W.  S.  Tyler,  Professor  in  Amherst  College. 

[These  Notes  were  prepared  without  any  reference  to  pub¬ 
lication.  They  were  designed  simply  to  furnish  materials, 
if  not  new  yet  original,  because  collected  on  the  spot  by  an 
original  observer,  for  the  use  of  some  teacher  or  editor  of  the 
Anabasis,  and  were  submitted  to  my  disposal,  with  the  re¬ 
quest,  however,  that  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  A.  M.  Gay,  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  High  School  at  Charlestown,  might  have  the 
benefit  of  them  in  his  contemplated  edition  of  Xenophon’s 
Anabasis,  which  we  are  happy  to  announce  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  abundant  means  which  American  students  already 
possess  for  understanding  and  appreciating  that  favorite 
classic.  After  remaining  in  Mr.  Gay’s  hands  for  a  time,  the 
Notes  are  now  published  with  his  consent,  and  with  the 
consent  also  of  Dr.  Lobdell,  having  been  revised  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  instructions  and  suggestions  furnished  by  himself 
for  this  purpose. 
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In  a  note  accompanying  these  corrections  and  'additions, 
Dr.  L.  says  :  “  I  should  most  assuredly  have  written  in  a 
much  less  familiar  style,  had  I  written  for  publication, 
especially  in  such  a  Journal.  My  sole  object  in  sending  the 
Notes,  was  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  topics  noticed, 
for  the  use  of  some  commentator  on  the  book.  If  you  think, 
however,  that  with  such  a  revision  of  style  and  matter  as 
you  may  be  willing  to  give  it,  the  Paper  will  be  worthy  of 
publication,  I  cannot  withhold  my  consent,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  you  will  preface  it  with  a  note  stating  that 
the  writer  communicated  it  to  you  for  a  more  private  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  apology  is  due  for  the  topical  character  of  the 
Notes.  My  whole  design  was  to  clear  up  obscure  and  doubt¬ 
ful  passag-eSf  and  that  as  briefly  as  possible.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Notes  are  chiefly  archaeological 
and  geographical  or  topographical ;  and,  though  they  seem 
to  be  rather  disconnected,  yet  they  do,  in  fact,  follow  a  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  arrangement.  They  begin  at  the  writer’s  own 
residence,  which  was  on  the  Tigris  opposite  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  and,  diverging  from  that  centre,  sweep  in  a  widen¬ 
ing  circle  over  the  whole  field  of  Xenophon’s  marches  and 
observations  in  Mesopotamia. 

Classical,  not  less  than  sacred  geography,  history,  and 
antiquities,  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  observations  and  re¬ 
searches  of  Christian  missionaries.  Their  residence  in  the 
country,  their  acquaintance  with  the  language  or  languages 
there  spoken;  their  repeated  excursions  and  observations,  on 
the  spot,  of  localities,  manners,  and  customs ;  their  inde¬ 
pendent  and  impartial  examinations,  for  themselves,  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  historical  or  antiquarian  interest,  aflbrd  advantages 
for  acquiring  accurate  and  reliable  knowledge  of  many  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  no  mere  traveller  or  scholar 
can  possess.  To  these  circumstantial  advantages,  Dr.  Lob- 
dell  added  some  peculiar  personal  qualifications  —  a  quick 
eye,  an  almost  intuitive  sagacity,  a  curiosity  that  never 
rested,  an  activity  that  never  tired,  an  almost  ubiquitous 
presence  and  observation  combined  with  a  no  less  marvel¬ 
lous  power  of  concentration  that  enabled  him  to  do  an  in- 
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definite  number  of  things  in  an  indefinite  number  of  places, 
all  at  the  same  time,  and  each  with  all  his  heart  A  whole 
man,  and  interested  in  whatever  concerns  man,  he  imited 
the  curiosity  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  tastes  of  the  scholar 
with  the  self-sacrificing  benevolence  of  the  Christian  and 
the  all-pervading  zeal  of  the  Christian  missionary.  “  It  is 
only  as  a  recreation  firom  severe  missionary  labors,”  he  writes, 
“that  I  can  justify  myself  in  exploring  the  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  and  effete  religions  of  Assyria.  However  much  such 
studies  may  interest  me,  I  feel  still  more  interested  in  the 
spiritual  work  for  which,  dear  brother,  you  helped  to  pre¬ 
pare  me.  I  never  regret  that  God  has  cast  my  lot  in  Mosul 
as  a  missionary  rather  than  as  an  antiquarian.” 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  his  letters,  such  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
At  the  same  time,  every  letter  abounds  in  the  most  lively 
descriptions  of  Assyrian  antiquities  and  the  most  earnest 
discussions  of  their  significance ;  and  his  too  short  life  in 
Assyria  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  enrich  the  museums 
and  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  with  the  peculiar  treasures 
of  that  far-off  ancient  land.  The  Nineveh- Room  at  Amherst 
is  a  noble  monument,  at  once  of  his  affection  for  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  of  his  devotion  to  objects  of  antiquarian  interest. 
He  lost  no  opportunity  for  adding  to  its  collections.  In  a 
letter,  written  only  a  month  before  his  death,  and  only  about 
a  week  before  he  was  taken  sick,  he  says  :  “  Sometime  ago 
I  wrote  Dr.  Hitchcock,  asking  if  the  college  would  like  a 
kin^  from  Nimroud.  I  have  one  boxed  up,  and  I  am  quite 
disposed  to  forward  it,  even  before  I  get  his  reply.  As  there 
is  no  kin^  yet  in  the  United  States,  I  shall  not  venture  to 
send  a  small  nisroch  and  a  large  winged  figure  with  a 
horned  cap,  lest  the  expense  be  more  than  the  value  to  you. 
I  was  unable  to  procure  more  than  one  inscribed  brick  from 
Babylon,  but  this  shall  go  to  Amherst.  Bricks  from  Nine¬ 
veh  are  easily  procured.” 

His  last  journey,  the  fatigues  of  which  probably  cost  him 
his  life,  was  scarcely  less  a  service  to  literature,  than  to  re¬ 
ligion.  It  was  a  tour  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad,  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  the  intervention  of  the  new  British 
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Ambassador,  Mr.  Murray,  in  behalf  of  the  Nestorian  Mission 
(threatened  in  its  existence,  almost,  by  the  combined  hos¬ 
tility  of  Catholics  and  Mohammedans,  Jesuits  and  Rus¬ 
sians)  ;  but  prosecuted  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  eye, 
not  more  of  a  Protestant  missionary,  than  of  an  antiquarian 
and  a  scholar.  “  As  soon  as  I  am  able  to  arrange  my  notes,” 
he  writes,  “  I  shall  offer  Prof.  Park  a  full  account  of  A  Journey 
from  Nineveh  to  Baghdad  and  Babylon^  which  may  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca.  I  believe  I  am 
the  only  American  who  has  stood  upon  the  Tower  of  Belus 
and  examined  the  remains  of  the  palaces  and  temples  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.”  But  alas !  his  work,  whether  for  litera¬ 
ture  or  religion,  was  already  done.  A  few  days  after  writ¬ 
ing  this,  he  fell  sick,  and  after  lingering  three  or  four  weeks, 
much  of  the  time  wandering  in  his  mind,  but,  when  pos¬ 
sessed  of  reason,  “  rejoicing  in  the  Almighty,”  he  fell  asleep. 
Copious  journals  of  the  tour  “  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon,” 
have  been  received  by  his  friends,  and  read  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  But  the  Article  for  the  Bibliotheca  was  probably 
never  written.  In  an  acquaintance  of  many  years  with  Dr. 
Lobdell,  I  never  charged  him  with  but  one  fault.  He  al¬ 
ways  would  do  a  week’s  work  in  one  day ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  he  did  up  his  life-work  in  a  few  years. 
He  was  only  twenty-eight  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

‘‘  Oh  what  a  noble  heart  was  then  undone, 

When  Science’  «elf  destroyed  her  favorite  son ! 

Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit : 

She  sowed  the  seed,  but  Death  has  reaped  the  fruit”] 

It  is  natural  for  me  to  begin  with  —  1.  MeavriXa  (B.  HI. 
c.  iv.  §  10). i  This  word  is  probably  a  contraction  for  Miarj- 
TTvXa,  the  Middle  Gate^  referring  to  its  geographical  position 
between  Armenia  and  Babylon.  It  may  possibly  mean  the 
Gate  of  the  Medes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
was  given  to  Nineveh^  after  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the 

1  For  convenience  of  referenee  I  have  noted  the  paragraphs  mentioned  in 
these  iVotes  according  to  the  edition  of  Dr.  Owen,  the  only  edition,  indeed,  to 
which  I  have  had  access. — H.  L. 
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Medes.  The  rel'xp^  efyrjfiov,  fi&/a  tt/jo?  ry  iro^jei,  Kclpevov^,  must 
have  been  the  mound  named  Koyunjik,  where  Layard 
brought  to  light  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  and  Rawlinson 
that  of  the  Son  of  Esarhaddon.  The  mound  of  Nebbi  Yu¬ 
nus  (Prophet  Jonah)  is  but  a  short  distance  south  of  Koyun- 
jik,  in  the  line  of  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  and  must  have 
been  the  town  lying  near  the  castle.  Mosul  is  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  ruins  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and 
Rennell  and  Ainsworth  suppose  that  its  name  is  derived 
from  Mespila.  As  Mosul  is  so  near  to  Koyunjik,  and  as  it 
may  possibly  have  been  standing  even  in  Xenophon’s  time, 
and  as  the^  of  the  Greek  might  easily  pass  into  b  in  Hebrew 
or  Syriac,  and  the  h  of  the  books  into  w  ox  u  in  the  Se¬ 
mitic  spoken  dialects,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  this  identifi¬ 
cation.  All  modern  travellers  in  this  region  agree  in  identi¬ 
fying  Mespila  with  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul.  The  determi¬ 
nation  of  this  identity  involves  the  settlement  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of 

2.  Adpuraa  (B.  III.  c.  iv.  §  7).  This  is  Nimroud^  a  great 
mound,  six  hours  southward  of  Mosul,  or,  as  Xenophon  says, 
six  parasangs.  A  small  village  near  the  mound  of  Nimroud 
bears  the  name  Ddridsh,  which  I  presume  was  given  it  by 
Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  died  about  eighty  years  be¬ 
fore  Xenophon  saw  the  place.  The  accent  being  on  the  an¬ 
tepenult,  by  giving  it  a  feminine  termination,  and  allowing 
for  the  common  change  of  s  into  sh^  it  would  not  have  been 
strange,  if  our  author  had  heard  the  name  of  the  town  Dd- 
riusa.  If  an  old  MS.  could  be  found,  having  a  A  instead  of 
an  A  in  this  name,  there  would  remain  no  question  about 
the  matter.  Unless  this  novel  derivation  be  accepted,  there 
is  good  reason  for  the  opinion  (Bochart’s,  I  believe)  that  La¬ 
rissa  is  the  Resen  of  Genesis.  Xenophon  may  have  heard 
the  name  Al-Rdsen,  and  simply  Grecized  it.  The  Shemitish 
article  {al — the)  must  have  been  common  in  this  quarter,  in 
those  days.  It  is  a  very  frequent  practice  for  the  people, 
through  this  region  to  prefix  the  a/ to  the  name  of  a  considerable 
town ;  e.  g.  instead  of  saying,  “  he  came  to  Mosul f  or,  “  he 
went  from  Mosul,”  the  people  say :  “  he  came  to  EUMosulf 
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“  he  went  from  the-MosnV*  The  use  of  this  article,  however, 
depends  somewhat  on  the  supposed  meaning  of  the  proper 
name,  so  that  it  is  not  a  general  rule  that  the  article  must 
precede  the  names  of  places.^  In  our  author’s  time,  the  place 
was  reckoned  among  the  uninhabited  cities,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  “  anciently  ”  occupied  by  the  Medes.  If  the 
Medes  did  not  reign  in  the  region  of  Nineveh  till  Cyaxares 
united  with  Nabopolassar  and  captured  Nineveh,  as  is  main¬ 
tained  by  late  historical  writers,  in  the  year  606  b.  c.,  to  tto- 
XaLov  must  here  mean  formerly^  rather  than  anciently. 

3.  Trvpafik  (§  9).  This  pyramid  still  remains.  Spelman, 
in  a  note  on  this  place,  thinks  the  dimensions  given  are  very 
extraordinary  for  a  pyramid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
present  cone  had,  originally,  a  square  base  and  perpendicu¬ 
lar  sides,  for  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  though  terminating  at 
an  apex,  after  the  manner  of  many  Saracenic  structures, 
especially  houses  of  prayer.  The  base  of  the  “  pyramid  ” 
was  penetrated  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  some  very  interesting 
sculptures  were  found,  near  its  south-west  angle,  chiefly  of  a 
sacrificial  character.  The  whole  pile  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  as  a  memorial  of  a  monarch  buried  under  it : 
the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt  evidently  were  intended  to  com¬ 
memorate  not  only  the  living  glory,  but  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  who  built  them. 

Tel  Nimroud  —  the  pyramid  of  our  author  —  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  grandeur,  all  through  this  part  of  Assyria  ;  and 
not  less  remarkable  as  indicating  the  site  whence  has  been 
taken  to  England  and  America  numerous  gigantic  speci¬ 
mens  of  ancient  art  and  history.  Its  base  is  just  about  one 
hundred  feet  square  —  to  fiev  €bpo<;  evo?  irXi^pov  —  and  its 
height  is  now  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  wear 
of  centuries  has  no  doubt  taken  off  fifty  feet  more  (making 
up  the  {Ji/ro?  Bvo  TrXe^pcov  of  the  author),  as  the  upper  part 
was  built  of  unburnt  bricks.  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  still 
remain  half  a  dozen  rows  of  bevelled  gray  sandstone  blocks, 

^  Layard  doubts  the  identity  of  Resen  and  Larissa,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
simply  in  order  to  make  out  his  theory  that  Nimroud  was  the  Nineveh  of  Gen. 
10: 11, 12.  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  Vol.  I.  p.  27,  and  Vol.  11.  p.  197. 
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about  three  feet  thick,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  in  length ; 
and  above  these  are  great  quantities  of  fire-burnt  bricks, 
about  fifteen  inches  square  and  four  inches  thick,  each  of 
which  is  stamped,  in  large  cuneiform  characters,  with  the 
name  of  Sardanapalus. 

The  outline  of  the  wall  yet  remains ;  it  is,  however,  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  two  parasangs  in  circuit.  Since  Layard  aban¬ 
doned  the  mounds  within  the  enclosure.  Col.  Rawlinson  has 
had  some  success  in  opening  his  trenches  among  the  priests, 
and  kings,  and  gods,’of  the  old  palace  halls ;  and  Wm.  Ken- 
nett  Loftus,  of  the  Assyrian  Society,  London,  has  recently 
discovered,  in  a  room  of  the  south-east  palace,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Phenician  re¬ 
ligious  emblems,  exquisitely  wrought  in  stone,  clay,  and  ivo¬ 
ry.  The  ruins  have  not,  even  yet,  been  fully  explored. 

Here  I  may  remark,  in  regard  to  the  wall  about  the  “  cas¬ 
tle  ”  near  Mespila,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  stating  it  to  have  been  six  parasangs  in 
length.  Possibly  in  his  day  the  suburbs  of  the  city  in¬ 
cluded  immense  parks,  containing  numerous  private  resi¬ 
dences,  and  this  may  have  led  him  to  suppose  the  wall  em¬ 
braced  them.  In  reality,  the  inner  wall  at  Nineveh  is  less 
than  two  parasangs  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  the  “  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  outer  embankment  could  not  have  exceeded 
three  and  a  half  parasangs,  instead  of  being  six,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  declares.!  It  is  probable  that  Xenophon,  when  he  got 
home  to  Greece,  forgot  (if  he  ever  knew)  that  the  wall  did 
not  embrace  the  whole  suburbs  -;  or  perhaps  he  was  led  into 
an  error  by  relying  too  much  on  the  fabulous  statements  of 
Herodotus.  The  actual  length  of  his  marches  (o-ra^/Aou?) 
he  would  be  more  likely  to  note  correctly,  though  in  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  Trebizond  he  must  have  made  some  errors  in  his 
log‘f  so  to  speak,  or  have  taken  an  exceedingly  zig-zag 
course.  The  wall  of  Nineveh  never  could  have  included  the 


*  Compare  Gibbon’s  Rome,  Vol.  II.  p.  478 :  “Xenophon’s  memory,  perhaps 
many  years  after  this  expedition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  him  ;  and  the  distances 
which  he  marks  are  often  longer  than  either  a  soldier  or  a  geographer  would 
allow.” 
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gardens  or  suburbs.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  wall,  some  sixty 
miles  in  length,  as  some  have  conjectured  from  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  Jonah.  The  square  or  trapezium,  including  the 
four  mounds,  Koyunjik,  Nimroud,  Karamless,  and  Khorsa- 
bad,  was  no  doubt  all  once  included  within  the  limits  of 
Nineveh.  That  circuit,  however,  would  be  more  than  six 
parasangs.^  I  see  no  way  but  to  conclude  that  the  author 
blundered  in  that  matter.  There  never  was  so  long  a  wall 
as  he  describes,  though  its  materials  and  general  structure 
are  well  stated.  The  base  of  the  wall  was  built  with  large 
blocks  of  well-faced  gray  sandstone, /mZ/  of  shells  {KoyxyXtd- 
rov).  These  blocks  are  often  brought  across  the  Tigris  to 
Mosul,  and  used  in  building.  Some  of  the  giant,  human¬ 
headed,  winged  bulls  in  Nebbi  Yunus  and  Koyunjik  are  of 
the  same  material,  though  generally  they  are  cut  out  of  soft 
marble — gypsum.  I  had  sent  a  large  shell  to  Amherst  which 
I  took  from  the  haunch  of  one  of  those  bulls.  The  eastern 
inner  wall  of  the  city  is  almost  perfectly  straight ;  but  the 
western  is  curved,  so  that  its  extreme  southern  end  meets 
the  eastern  wall  at  a  very  acute  angle.  The  northern  wall 
is  straight  and  nearly  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  eastern. 
Over  the  blocks  of  stone  still  remain  the  bricks  {irXiv^ivov 
Tel')(ps;)  mentioned  by  the  author,  though  the  upper  layers 
are  decomposed,  and  in  parts  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  are 
seen,  instead  of  the  turrets  of  old. 

4.  KaivaL  (B.  II.  c.,iv.  §  28).  This  city  is  now  represented 
by  an  immense  mound  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  four 
days  south  of  Mosul,  named  Kalah  Sherghat^  about  fifteen 
parasangs  from  the  Zabatus  of  the  next  chapter.  Some  large 
clay  cylinders  have  recently  been  discovered  there,  which 
carry  back  the  known  period  of  Assyrian  history  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  further  than  any  records  previously  found  in 
these  mounds.  This  Cwnce  is  probably  the  Calah  of  Gen.  10: 
10.  Rawlinson  formerly  located  Calah,  or  Halah,  at  Holwan^ 
near  the  river  Dialah,  130  miles  north-east  of  Baghdad  ;  lat¬ 
terly,  he  places  it  at  Nimroud !  He  supposes  Resen  to  be 


^  Nineveh  and  its  Bemains,  Yol.  II.  p.  196. 
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marked  by  a  small  mound,  about  three  miles  north  of  Nim- 
roud,  called  Selamiyeh. 

5.  Tov  Zaharov  (B.  III.  c.  iii.  §  6).  This  is  the  Greater  Zab. 
Its  name,  in  Turkish,  is  Zarb  —  swift,  vehement,  wolfish  — 
the  ancient  Lycus.  In  B.  II.  c.  v.  §  1,  the  width  is  said  to 
have  been  four  hundred  feet,  rerTapav  nXi^pav.  In  the 
autumn,  this  is  just  about  the  width,  at  a  ford  some  twelve 
miles  from  Nimroud.  At  the  nearest  point,  it  is  about  ten 
miles  from  that  place,  where  it  is  as  large  a  stream  as  is  the 
Tigris  at  Mosul.  Its  course  from  Northern  Kurdistan  is  very 
circuitous  ;  and  it  is  only  when  within  about  seventy  miles 
of  its  mouth  that  it  turns  south-westerly,  which  course  it 
thence  follows  quite  direct  to  the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  below 
Nimroud,  at  a  large  Sassanian  mound.  A  few  miles  above 
its  junction,  a  large  tunnel,  constructed  by  one  of  the  Nine- 
vite  kings,  once  carried  a  part  of  the  stream  over  the  angu¬ 
lar  portion  of  country  between  Nimroud,  the  Zab,  and  the 
Tigris,  and  no  doubt  rendered  it  exceedingly  productive. 
The  canal  is  nearly  filled  with  rubbish  now.  The  Zab  is 
crossed  by  rafts  of  inflated  sheep  skins,  though  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  it  can  be  forded  by  horses  without  swimming.  It  is 
singular  that  Xenophon  makes  no  mention  of  the  Lower 
Zab,  or  of  the  mode  of  ferrying  his  brave  Ten  Thousand 
over  the  Greater  Zab.  His  silence  about  the  lower  Zab  may 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  there  being  a  bridge  over  it. 
There  is  at  present  a  magnificent  arch  over  the  main  chan¬ 
nel,  about  thirty-six  miles  from  Arbela,  called  Altun,  or 
Golden.  Some  years  after  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
passed  the  Greater  Zab,  or  the  Zab^  as  the  river  is  generally 
called,  there  was  a  fine  bridge  over  it  also,  as  is  evident  from 
the  historians  of  Alexander.  The  stream  is  large,  swift,  im¬ 
petuous  ;  the  old  name  {Avkos:)  was  very  characteristic. 
Rafts  of  skins  cross  it  with  difficulty. 

6.  'xapdhpav  (B.  III.  c.  iv.  §  1).  A  channel  (of  water), 
not  necessarily  dry.  I  feel  sure  that  the  author  refers  to  the 
ancient  Bumadus^  the  modern  Khazir^  a  small  river,  near  one 
of  the  branches  of  which  (the  Gomel)  I  suppose  Gaugamela 
was  situated,  which  was  undoubtedly  on  the  plain  of  Nav^ 
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k&r^  between  the  Bumadus  and  the  Zab.  At  its  height,  a 
horse  can  wade  the  Khazir,  and  in  the  autumn  it  is  very 
low. 

7.  TOP  'Apd^rjv  (B.  I.  c.  iv.  §  19).  This  is  the  Arabic  Kha- 
hour.  There  are  two  streams  of  this  name  very  near  each 
other.  One  —  this  of  Xenophon  —  has  one  of  its  sources  in 
Jebel  Tour,  west  of  the  Tigris,  between  Mardin  and  Jezireh, 
forming  the  old  Mygdonius^  and  another,  near  Ras  el- Ain 
(head  of  the  spring),  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Mardin :  — 
it  empties  into  the  Euphrates  at  the  point  where  stood  the 
Carchemish  of  Jer.  46:  2.  The  Mygdonius  is  commonly 
represented  as  running  south  of  the  Sinjar  mountains ;  but  it 
passes  by  Nisibin  (the  ancient  Nisibis),  in  a  pretty  direct  line 
from  its  source,  touching  the  northern  part  of  the  Sinjar 
range,  the  Sangara  of  the  Egyptian  records.  Ezekiel  is 
supposed  to  have  prophesied  at  Thullaba^  on  its  bank, 
though  it  ought  yet  to  be  an  open  question  whether  that 
place  represents  Tel  Abib,  and  whether  the  prophet  may  not 
have  lifted  his  voice  near  Zachu,  or  near  the  ruins  represent¬ 
ing  the  palace  mentioned  B.  III.  c.  iv.  §  24.  The  Khabour 
of  the  Tigris  passes  by  that  place;  and  along  its  banks  once 
lived  the  captive  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel ;  and  who  can  be  posi¬ 
tive  that  those  of  Ezekiel’s  captivity  were  not  carried  as  far 
eastward  as  their  kindred  long  before  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  to  which  of  these  rivers  to  refer  the 
'A^6ppa<i  of  Strabo,  though  the  Xa/3wpa9  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  probably  designates  the  latter,  and  not  the  Araxes 
of  Xenophon.  Indeed,  Xenophon’s  memory  may  have  slip¬ 
ped  upon  this  name,  and  led  him  to  write  'Apd^rjv  instead  of 
'A^oppav.  Cf.  the  Aboras  of  Marcellinus.  Araxes  was  the 
name  of  several  rivers,  and  the  author  may  have  mistaken 
this  for  one  of  them ;  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  he  had 
forgotten  the  name  as  he  heard  it,  when  he  wrote.  The  mis¬ 
spelling  of  modern  travellers  is  notorious.  Were  the  ancient 
any  more  accurate  ? 

k  T)}?  Svpla<i  (B.  I.  c.  iv.  §  19).  This  is  the  Mesopotamia 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  a  very  different  region,  and  of  much 
greater]  extent,  than  the  Aram  Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews. 
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Syria,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  included  not  only  modem  Syria, 
but  Mesopotamia  and  even  Adiabene.  The  palace  of  Belesis^ 

«  governor  of  Syria  and  Assyria  ”  (B.  VII.  c.  viii.  §  25),  it 
appears  from  B.  1.  c.  iv.  §  11,  was  fifteen  parasangs  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  Syria  Proper.  In  the  O.  Test.,  Syria  was 
equivalent  to  Aram.  Here  it  must  refer  to  Lower  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  the  extreme  southerly  part  of  which  (B.  I.  c.  v.  §  1) 
the  author  terms  'Apa^La^.  I  suppose,  he  uses  this  word 
to  designate  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  who  then  infested 
that  part  of  Mesopotamia,  as  they  do  now,  so  that  it  is  as 
properly  called  Arabia,  as  any  other  part  of  the  Arab  terri¬ 
tory. 

9.  opmv  (B.  III.  c.  V.  §  15).  These  are  the  Tooree  Kardo 
of  the  Syrians,  sometimes  called  Jebal  Judi.  The  Christians 
and  Jews  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Mohammedans  gene¬ 
rally,  believe  that  the  Ark  of  Noah  rested  there.  Josephus 
agrees  with  them.  The  Peshito  N.  Test,  reads,  instead  of 
Ararat,  “  the  mountains  of  Cordu.”  The  Hebrew  word  for 
the  mountain  does  not  decide  the  question ;  for  Ajrmenia  is 
a  very  extensive  and  mountainous  country ;  so  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  true  locality  is  to  be  made  by  a  weighing  of 
probabilities,  in  which  tradition  must  have  a  loud  voice.  A 
village  on  the  mountain,  called  Themaneen  (so  named  from 
the  tradition  that  eighty  were  rescued  by  the  ark),  is  yearly 
resorted  to  by  the  neighboring  Moslems  to  celebrate  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  landing  of  Noah  and  his  family.  It  is  said 
that  huge  nails  are  often  found  there  —  the  very  spikes  that 
held  the  boat  together !  The  olive  groves  near  Jebel  Judi 
furnish  a  strong  argument  for  crediting  the  Syrian  and 
Moslem  opinion,  since  none  are  found  within  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  giant  peaks  in  Upper  Armenia. 

10.  KapBovxov^i.  These  people  are  represented,  and  faith¬ 
fully  too,  by  the  modern  Kurds  —  the  Gordians  of  Strabo. 
Their  country  embraces  the  mountainous  part  of  Assyria, 
and  is  called  Kurdistan.  They  are  divided  into  many 
tribes,  which  are  often  at  war  with  each  other.  That  the 
Carduchi  of  Xenophon  were  not  subdued  by  the  Persians, 
appears  from  B.  HI.  c.  v.  §  16 ;  and  that  they  quarrelled 
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with  their  neighbors,  is  plain  from  B.  IV.  c.  iv.  §  1.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  they  began  to  yield  even  a  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Sultan.  The  Artooshnai,  a  tribe  occupy¬ 
ing  the  mountainous  region  first  entered  by  the  Greeks,  are 
the  fiercest  of  any.  There  are  still  standing  castles  built  by 
the  Kurds,  where  their  ancestors  first  rolled  down  rocks  up¬ 
on  the  Greeks.  The  passes  of  the  mountains  are  often  very 
rugged  and  narrow ;  the  gorges  are  terrific.  A  few  men  can 
do  great  injury  to  an  invading  army.  The  battles  between 
the  Kurds  and  Nestorians  have  often  been  terrible  from 
their  hand-to-hand  character.^  It  was  only  after  long  strug¬ 
gles  that  the  strongholds  of  the  Kurds  were  taken  by  the 
Turks.  They  are  a  changeless  people.  They  only  wait  for 
an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke]  placed  on  their  necks 
by  the  Osmanlees.  They  are  as  independent,  in  spirit,  as 
were  their  fathers  in  Xenophon’s  day ;  and  no  stranger  can 
pass  through  their  country  with  safety  unless  he  secures  the 
friendship  of  some  powerful  chief.  They  are  still  as  treach¬ 
erous  as  ever ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  guide,  whom  Chiriso- 
phus  struck  for  not  conducting  the  army  to  a  village,  instead 
of  causing  them  to  wander  about  among  the  snows  (B.  IV. 
c.  vi.  §  1),  has  its  parallel  in  these  latter  days.  His  restless¬ 
ness  on  being  beaten,  was  characteristic  of  his  race.  They 
are  bigoted,  proud,  warlike,  suspicious,  traitorous. 

11.  irapacyarffT}^.  There  is  no  possibility  of  fixing  the 
value  of  this  term,  except  by  regarding  it  as  a  measure  of 
time  —  an  hour.  Layard  agrees  in  this  opinion.  Cf.  “  Baby¬ 
lon  and  Nineveh,”  p.  59.  Pliny  complains  of  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  parasang,  and  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about 
accuracy.  Dr.  Perkins  of  Oroomiah  reckons  the  fursakh 
(which  all  allow  to  be  the  parasang  of  the  ancients)  as  equal 
to  “  four  and  a  half  or  two-thirds  milesP  ^  Col.  Rawlinson 
says :  3  “  the  fursakh  is  a  very  uncertain  measurement,  but  in 
Susiana  may  be  valued  at  three  and  three-quarter  miles.” 

*  For  a  parallel  to  the  horrid  scenes  described  B.  IV.  C.  VII.  §  13,  sec  Lay- 
ard’s  “Nineveh  and  its  Remains, ”  Vol.  I.  pp.  164, 165  and  187.  Also  Laurie’s 
“  Dr.  Grant  and  the  Mountain  Nestorians,”  pp.  357,  358. 

>  Residence  in  Persia. 

•  Note  to  an  Article  in  Jonm.  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  Vol.  IX.  p.  31. 
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My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  varies  with  the  mode  of  travel ; 
though  the  mule  is  the  standard,  and  is  equal  to  three  miles ' 
an  hour.  Post-horses  in  Persia  go  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour ;  in  Turkey,  not  over  four.  A  camel  when 
urged  will  walk  six  miles  an  hour,  but  the  ordinary  pace  of 
a  caravan  of  camels  is  not  over  three  miles.  An  Aowr,  in 
Turkey,  is  reckoned  at  three  miles^  which,  as  I  have  said, 
should  be  reckoned  the  value  of  the  parasang  in  Persia  also 
—  allowances  being  made  for  distance  by  the  pace  of  the 
animal  ridden.  The  Commissioners  of  the  English  and  Rus¬ 
sian  governments,  lately  engaged  in  running  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  Persia,  also  regard  the  fursakh^  I  have 
been  told  by  the  geologist  attached  to  the  Commission,  as 
equal  to  three  miles. 

A  day  —  a  march,  ora^/io? — is  about  six  Aowrs,  now, 
in  Turkey,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  though 
it  varies  from  four  to  twelve  !  The  ancients,  in  very 
early  times,  had  no  portable  instruments  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  parts  of  a  day ;  and  I  presume  a  day's  journey 
was  their  most  exact  measure  of  distance,  by  sea  as  well  as 
by  land.  The  days  of  old  writers  were  converted  into  sta¬ 
dia^  and  hence  the  inexact  calculations  of  many  measure- 
ments.i  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  some  reckoned  the  para¬ 
sang  at  30  stadia,  some  at  40,  and  others  at  60!  This 
is  nearly  paralleled  by  the  estimates  of  Rennell  and  Jahn, 
the  former  making  it  2.78  Eng.  miles,  and  the  latter  four.^ 
Xenophon  plainly  makes  it  equal  to  30  stadia ;  for  he  says, 
at  the  close  of  the  Anabasis,  that  34,650  stadia  are  the  same 
as  1155  parasangs.  It  is  clearly  a  term  of  Persian  origin. 
Herodotus  has  mixed  it  with  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
measures,  in  his  account  of  matters  in  Egypt,  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  it  must  have  been  adopted  by  the  people 
of  that  country  while  subject  to  the  Persians. 

Diodorus  says  that  the  circuit  of  Nineveh  was  480  sta¬ 
dia,  or  60  miles.  The  trapezium  bounded  by  the  four  mounds 

^  See  a  valuable  Paper  by  Leake  on  the  Stade  in  the  Jonm.  Bojal  Geog.  Soc. 
Vol.  IX. 

*  Bib.  Arch.  p.  124,  Am.  ed.  1823. 

VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  21 
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forming  the  supposed  limits  of  the  city,  is  just  about  these 
dimensions.  Xenophon  makes  one  side  of  it  —  that  from 
Nimroud  to  Mespila  —  six  parasangs  ;  and  as  the  ends  are 
four  parasangs  in  length,  the  circuit  of  the  city  would  be  20 
parasangs,  which  at  three  miles  to  a  parasang,  would 
make  up  the  60  miles  of  Diodorus  Siculus.^  Three  miles 
being  the  ordinary  hour  in  these  parts  now,  it  is  probable 
that  the  parasang  was  the  same  in  the  author’s  day ;  at 
least,  it  is  certain  that  his  parasang  was  of  that  length. 
Other  authors  may  have  attached  a  different  value  to  it  in 
his  day,  as  writers  do  at  present  to  the  fursakh  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  ever  must  while  it  is  reckoned  by  the  tread  of 
mules,  whose  speed  is  quite  as  variable  as  that  of  locomo¬ 
tives  on  a  railroad. 

12.  (Tarpd'ir7)<i.  This  is  a  Persian  word  from 

shah  trab  —  king  vice^  or  vice  roy.  I  think  the  Greek  Lexi¬ 
cons  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  etymology  of  the  word. 

13.  7rapdB€i<To<i.  This  word  is  applied  to  gardens  in  which 
are  herbs,  grass  and  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees.  In  Turkey 
and  Persia,  they  are  always  irrigated  from  wells,  or  by  the 
artificial  management  of  brooks.  They  are  often  of  great 
extent.  I  recollect  a  paradise  at  Tabriz  quite  large  enough 
for  a  royal  park.  Near  the  Lake  of  Oroomiah  I  noticed,  in 
a  park  belonging  to  Melek  Kasim  Meerza,  an  uncle  of  the 
present  king,  numerous  strange  animals  ;  and  on  an  island 
in  the  lake  he  has-  a  great  collection  of  game  for  the  chase. 
The  country  being  generally  very  dry  in  summer,  these  parks 
are  paradises  indeed.  Esculent  herbs  and  grasses  are  less 
characteristic  of  an  Oriental  garden,  than  fruit-trees.  In 
Persia,  poplars,  willows,  and  mulberries  line  the  channels  of 
irrigation.  Along  the  western  base  of  Kurdistan,  these 
parks  are  by  no  means  level,  but  they  are  well  watered  and 

1  I  have  alluded,  under  my  third  topic,  to  the  author’s  mistake  in  calling  the 
circuit  of  the  city  six  parasangs.  He,  or  his  copyist,  also  made  a  great  blunder 
in  calling  the  distance  from  Cunaxa  to  Babylon  3060  stadia,  B.  II.  c.  ii.  §  6.  Plu¬ 
tarch  ( Vit.  Artax.  8)  is  nearer  right  in  calling  it  500.  TptaK6triot  is  surely  nearer 
than  rpiffxi^ioi,  i.  e.  360  than  3060  stadia,  provided  the  reckoning  4650  from 
Thapsacus  to  Cunaxa  was  correct ;  for  4650  +  360  =  5010,  which  is  even  a  little 
more  than  the  truth,  in  all  probability,  though  it  cannot  be  a  great  deal  too  much. 
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are  full  of  such  trees  as  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  olive, 
English  walnut,  mulberry,  pomegranate,  and  fig,  besides  a 
multitude  of  vines.  In  Persia,  in  addition  to  these  are  found 
cherries,  almonds,  peaches,  and  nectarines.  Olives,  figs, 
and  pomegranates  are  not  often  seen  in  the  northern  part  of 
Persia.  The  tall  white  poplars  and  sycamores,  which  are 
used  as  beams  to  support  the  mud  roofs  of  the  houses,  give 
the  cultivated  plains  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Near  at  hand,  one  sees  that  they  are  only  palisades 
to  the  luxuriant  fruits  they  protect. 

14.  TrXtV^ot?  OTTTat?  ip  acr<f)d\TM  ‘^eifievai^s  (B.  II.  c.  iv.  §  12). 
From  Gen.  11:  3,  we  learn  that  walls  of  burnt  brick  are  no 
novelty.  The  remains  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  reveal  the 
fact  that  both  burnt  and  raw  bricks  were  employed  in  build¬ 
ing.  The  walls  of  the  cities  were  almost  invariably  built  of 
Jire-burnt  bricks,  this  term  being  employed  to  distinguish 
them  from  sun-burnt.  A  brick  can  hardly  remain  raw  under 
the  sun  of  Assyria,  which  pushes  the  mercury  of  a  ther¬ 
mometer  up,  daily,  to  150  deg.  Bitumen,  “  slime,”  is  still 
used  as  cement,  or  mortar,  in  places  near  the  naphtha  pits, 
which  are  numerous  in  Lower  Assyria.  Those  near  Nim- 
roud,  which,  when  set  on  fire,  throw  out  most  fearful  col¬ 
umns  of  flame  and  smoke,  furnished  cement  for  the  palaces 
of  Pul  and  Esarhaddon.  The  brick  floors  were  laid  in  it, 
and  are  as  firm  to-day  as  when  first  constructed,  except 
where  they  have  been  disturbed  by  the  hands  of  the  anti¬ 
quarian.  The  thirty-seven  boats  which,  united  (yoked 
Bie^aivov  rrjp  ye<j>vpav,  i^eiry/jLevrjv  ttKoioi^  rpia')(pvTa  xal  eTrra), 
formed  the  bridge,  B.  II.  c.  iv.  §  24,  were  no  doubt  daubed 
over  with  bitumen,  as  are  the  high-prowed  scows  which, 
chained  together  and  to  the  banks,  form  the  bridge  at  Mo¬ 
sul.  The  extreme  heat  cracks  wood-work  in  pieces,  unless 
protected  by  this  cement.  Being  somewhat  expensive,  it  is 
not  much  used  at  present  in  building.  The  people  are  poor; 
the  government  is  a  mere  system  of  oppression  ;  an  exact 
picture  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  closing  chapter  of 
Xenophon’s  Oyropaedia.  The  oflicials  sometimes  have  im¬ 
mense  torches  of  bitumen  burning  before  their  residences 
at  night  in  the  open  air. 
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Raw  bricks  are  much  employed  by  the  villagers  of  the 
plains  in  building ;  and  from  a  piece  of  sculpture  recently 
found  in  Koyunjik  (the  drawing  is  not  yet  published),  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  huts  of  the  small  towns  were  anciently  of 
much  the  same  character  as  those  we  now  see  here.  Cut 
straw  —  and  straw  is  always  cut  into  little  bits  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  threshing — is  freely  mingled  with  the  coarse  clay; 
and,  being  laid  in  the  sun,  the  bricks  soon  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardened  for  use.  No  rain  falls  for  months  in  sum¬ 
mer,  to  dissolve  the  new  structures.  The  bricks  are  about  a 
foot  square  and  three  inches  thick.  The  fire-burnt  bricks  of 
Koyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus  are  much  larger  than  this ;  but 
those  used  at  Arbeel  ( Arbela),  and  some  of  those  employed 
in  Baghdad,  are  considerably  smaller,  though  few  have  the 
longitudinal  shape  of  American  brick.  In  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  wood,  the  bricks  which  are  burnt,  are  burnt 
with  cut  straw,  which  is  very  abundant,  though  not  quite  so 
much  so  as  might  be  expected  from  the  account  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  who  states  that  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  so  fertile  that 
grain  yielded  from  two  to  three  hundred  fold.i  Knowing 
that  great  attention  was  paid  to  irrigation  in  his  day,  and 
that  an  almost  torrid  sun  acted  on  the  moistened  gypsum 
which  is  every  winter  washed  over  the  country  from  the  re¬ 
gion  of  Nineveh,  we  can  understand  the  astonishment  of  the 
Greek  historian ;  and,  though  allowing  something  for  the 
natural  amplification  of  his  ideas  from  travel,  we  are  led,  in 
comparing  the  fertility  of  the  present  with  what  it  must 
have  been  in  his  day,  to  attach  considerable  credit  to  his 
statements  of  matters  of  fact,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
lists  of  heroes  in  his  history. 

15.  aKevpav  y  d\<l>iTcov  (B.  I.  c.  v.  §  6).  The  relative 
value  of  wheat  and  barley  in  Mesopotamia  is  about  1  to 
.66  or  .75 :  the  price  of  a  toghar  of  wheat  —  about 
eight  bushels  —  is  generally  about  forty  piastres  or  $1,60. 
That  of  barley  does  not  always  vary  with  that  of  wheat. 
In  time  of  scarcity,  not  only  animals  but  men  eat  it ;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  famine,  its  price  is  never  the  same  as 
that  of  wheat 
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I  would  suggest  that  oK^irwv  be  rendered  “  cracked 
wheat  ”  (the  burghout  of  the  Arabs),  instead  of  barley  or 
barley  flour.  Every  village  has  great  mill-stones,  the  upper 
one  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  lower  one  horizontal,  for 
cracking  wheat.  The  upper  stone  is  turned  by  a  horse  or 
mule  fastened  to  a  bar  as  an  axis.  The  broken  kernels, 
mixed  with  a  little  chopped  meat,  or  with  onions  and  grease, 
and  cooked  in  solid  cakes  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
form  the  chief  food  of  the  people  at  the  present  time, 
especially  in  winter.  The  price  of  this  cracked  wheat  is  but 
a  little  less  than  that  of  flour.  The  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  were  unchangeable,  it  is  said  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  customs  of  this  day  are  traceable  further  back 
than  the  days  of  Cyrus  the  Younger;  and  no  doubt  this  of 
slightly  pounding  wheat,  instead  of  always  separating  the 
husk  from  the  flour,  was  prevalent  when  he  led  his  troops 
along  the  Euphrates  and  through  the  Babylonian  Gates, 
which  I  suppose  are  meant  by  the  JJvXa^;  of  B.  I.  c.  v.  §  5, 
where  the  Barbarians  were  so  exorbitant  in  their  charges  for 
provisions. 

16.  a^crapov  koI  fieXlvrjv  xal  Ke^')(pov  (B.  I.  c.  ii.  §  22). 
Sesame  is  a  leguminous  plant,  from  the  seed  of  which  an  oil, 
called  is  extracted,  which  is  used  generally  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  about  Mosul,  for  lamps  and  the  table.  It  is  some¬ 
times  mixed  with  turpentine  and  almond  oil,  and  employed 
as  an  ointment  for  chilblains  by  the  mountaineers.  Cf. 
Anabasis  B.  IV.  c.  iv.  §  13.  The  peXivr)  I  suppose  to  be  th*e 
thira,  a  grain  sown  by  Arabs  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  from 
which  a  coarse  bread  is  made.  Comp.  B.  I.  c.  v.  §  10 :  aZrov 
fieXivrjf:.  The  K€yxpo<i  is  the  millet^  a  very  abundant  grain  in 
Kurdistan,  cultivated  because  of  its  great  productiveness, 
rather  than  from  any  special  excellence  as  food.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  while  growing  is  very  like  broom-corn.  It  is  often 
boiled  and  placed  in  a  large  wooden  or  copper  dish ;  a  hole, 
some  six  inches  in  diameter,  is  made  in  the  top  of  the  heap, 
for  a  quantity  of  melted  butter,  and  every  one  then  dips  his 
wooden  spoon  into  the  “  sop  ”  and  millet  (bachick),  while 
seated  on  the  floor.  The  table  is  the  ground,  and  the  table- 
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cloth  is  generally  the  skin  of  a  wild  goat.  The  difference 
between  the  thira  {fie\lin))  and  the  millet  par  excellence 
{Kiy)(po^),  is  rather  specific  than  generic.  The  thira  flourishes 
on  the  plains,  the  grain  appearing  in  spikes^  while  that  of  the 
millet,  which  flourishes  only  in  the  more  elevated  regions, 
grows  in  panicles, 

17.  OI/OV9  aXera?  (B.  I.  c.  v.  §  5).  I  suppose  opo?  includes 
mules  as  well  as  asses ;  and  if  so,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
author  intended  to  represent  the*  men  as  digging  stones  for 
mills  moved  by  these  animals,  in  distinction  from  stones 
turned  by  water  or  by  females.  Whether,  as  some  have 
thought,  the  oVo?  of  the  text  has  reference  to  the  upper 
stones,  as  bein^  the  ones  turned  by  the  asses^  or  to  the  lower 
stones,  as  is  possible,  because  of  their  supporting,  ass-like, 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  grain  and  stones  alone,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine.  It  is  probable  that  the  upper  stone  of 
the  mill,  being  much  larger  and  more  expensive  than  the 
lower,  gave  the  name  to  the  mill  as  such,  and  hence  that  in 
the  text  it  includes  both.  The  mill-stones  turned  by  hand 
are  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  thick, 
and  two  women  turn  the  upper  one,  while  seated  on  the 
earth.  Indeed,  almost  every  kind  of  labor  in  the  East  is  done 
by  persons  in  a  sitting  posture.  To  this  day,  great  numbers 
of  persons  are  employed  in  these  regions  in  digging  mill¬ 
stones,  as  those  were  whom  Xenophon  saw  above  Babylon. 
The  stones  used  for  mills  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  are  of  a 
light-gray  color ;  are  dug  out  of  the  plain,  and  are  very  hard, 
I  am  told ;  but  I  cannot  say  what  is  their  mineralogical 
character.  The  stones  employed  in  the  hand  and  mule 
mills  about  Mosul,  are  for  the  most  part  brought  from  the 
mountains  along  the  Tigris  above  Jezireh,  and  are  of  black 
basalt  (volcanic).  There  is  another  kind  used  for  water- 
mills:  the  blocks  are  cut  into  pieces  in  Kurdistan,  and 
brought  several  days’  journey,  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and 
then  fastened  together  by  iron  clamps. 

18.  dXXa  rjv  airaaa  17  (B.  I.  c.  V.  §  5).  In  sum¬ 

mer  all  Mesopotamia  is  '>^CKri.  The  flocks  of  the  Arabs  live 
upon  the  withered  grass,  and  their  camels  eat  the  desert 
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heaths ;  but  they  are  all  driven  northward  as  the  heat  ap¬ 
pears.  When  Xenophon  travelled  from  Thapsacus  to  Cu- 
naxa,  the  country  must  have  been  like  a  desert,  though  he 
kept  for  the  most  part  near  the  Euphrates,  where  there 
were,  of  course,  many  villages.  I  am  surprised  that  he  says 
nothing  about  the  heat^  which  is  like  that  of  an  immense 
oven  for  more  than  three  months.  The  natives  are  unable  to 
work  in  the  fields  at  mid-day.  One  may  travel  for  days 
and  never  see  a  tree  in  Mesopotamia.  Water,  too,  is  very 
scarce ;  and  this  accounts  for  some  of  the  long  stages  of 
Cyrus.  Comp.  §  7  of  c.  v.  Alexander,  according  to  Ajrian 
(Lib.  III.  c.  vii),  avoided  that  route  pursued  by  Cyrus  after 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  directly  across  the  country  to  the  Tigris,  fording  it 
between  Jezireh  and  Mosul. 

19.  ai  k.  t.  X.  (B.  I.  c.  vii.  §  15  and  B.  II.  c.  iv. 

§  13  :  Buopir^a^  Bvo).  Traces  of  these  canals  yet  exist. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  Babylonia  is  cut  up  by  canals ;  the 
most  of  them  at  present  are,  however,  dry.  Still  some  of 
them  are,  even  now,  navigable  by  large  barges,  though  half 
filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  banks.  A  few  years  since,  a 
small  steamer  passed  from  the  Euphrates,  in  a  canal  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  neighborhood  of  Musaib,  a  few  miles  above 
Babylon,  to  the  Tigris  near  Baghdad,  when  the  river  was  at 
its  flood.  The  number  of  the  old  Babylonian  canals  still 
existing,  half  choked  up,  is  astonishing ;  and  it  is  easy  for 
the  observer  to  imagine  that  the  vast  plains  for  many  leagues 
about  Babylon,  now  barren  and  almost  treeless,  were  for¬ 
merly  clothed  with  verdure  and  fruit-bearing  trees.  The 
Arabs  continue  to  open  small  trenches  from  the  rivers  for 
the  irrigation  of  their  fields  of  rice  and  millet.  Major  Ken¬ 
nel  doubts  if  four  canals,  of  the  size  mentioned  by  Xeno¬ 
phon  (each  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  only  one  para- 
sang  distant  from  its  neighbor),  could  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  either  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates ;  but  I 
think  the  author’s  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
near  Babylon  the  Euphrates  was  divided  into  five  great 
branches  to  irrigate  the  country ;  so  that  the  natural  bed  of 
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the  river  running  through  the  city  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  very  small.  Arrian  says  (B.  II.  c.  vii)  that 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  canals  from  the  Euphrates,  it 
is  but  a  small  river  at  each  of  its  entrances  into  the  sea.  I 
am  unable  to  confirm  the  remark  of  Schneider,  that  the  ca¬ 
nals  of  B.  I.  c.  vii.  §  15,  non  ex  Tigride  in  Euphratem  sed 
contra^  derivatos  esse  :  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  rel¬ 
ative  level  of  the  two  rivers  is  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  plain.i 

20.  dylrtv^iov  Be  irXrjpe’i  (B.  I.  c.  v.  §  1).  Wormwood  abounds 
along  the  banks  of  the  Greater  Zab,  and  I  have  seen  it 
growing  along  the  Bumadus,  in  fields  of  liquorice  —  utile 
cum  dulci !  The  herbs  of  the  plains  are  generally  aromatic 
—  &<nrep  dpcopara.  The  author’s  wanrep  ^aXarra  (§  1)  is  the 
most  accurate  description  of  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  I 
have  ever  seen.  From  a  high  point,  as  Mardin  or  Finik 
(B.  IV.  c.  i.,  the  place  where  the  Greeks  entered  the  hills, 
hanging  precipitous  over  the  Tigris),  the  similarity  of  the 
plain  to  the  ocean  is  very  striking.  It  is  boundless,  hazy, 
and  gently-rolling,  like  a  sea. 

21.  ovoL  aypioi  (B.  I.  c.  v.  §  2).  I  have  seen  two  of  these 
animals.  Their  color  was  lightish-brown,  the  under  part  of 
their  necks  being  nearly  white.  Their  bodies  were  slender, 
their  backs  nearly  straight,  their  hams  thin,  legs  slender,  ears 
shorter  than  those  of  the  domestic  ass,  their  desire  for  free¬ 
dom  evident  as  the  Arab’s ;  and  their  whole  appearance  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  were  what  Appian  says  of  their  race  — 
“  swift  as  the  wind.”  They  can  seldom  be  caught.  The 
English  consul  at  Mosul  has  one  now  in  his  yard,  which  is 
designed  for  the  park  of  Victoria.  The  Arabs  regard  the 
meat  of  the  wild  ass  as  most  excellent. 

22.  dn{Be<!  (B.  I.  c.  v.  §  2).  These  birds  are  not  very  nu¬ 
merous  here  now.  I  doubt  not  the  author  refers  to  bustards^ 

1  This  question  is  doubtless  discussed  in  Capt.  Felix  Jones’s  Survey  of  this 
region,  which  was  to  be  published  in  the  Jan.  No.  of  the  Eoyal  As.  Soc.  of  Lon¬ 
don,  as  well  as  by  Col.  Chesney  in  his  Report  of  the  Expedition  under  his  com¬ 
mand  for  the  survey  of  these  rivers.  I  have  lately  seen  the  original  drawings 
for  the  maps  of  the  former,  which  have  been  prepared  from  trigonometrical  sur¬ 
veys,  and  which  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  accurate. 
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but  to  a  very  different  sort  from  those  which  Pliny  calls 
damnatas  in  cibis.  Pliny’s  bustard  may  have  been  the  gray, 
vulture-looking  bird  which  comes  around  Mosul  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  sits  moping,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  large 
flocks.  The  two  authors  surely  speak  of  different  birds. 

23.  8optcd8e<!  (B.  I.  c.  v.  ^  2).  These  are  gazelles.  They 
abound  in  this  region.  They  are  seen  single  and  in  troops 
of  five  hundred.  Squads  of  ten  or  twenty  are  often  seen 
quite  near  the  city ;  and  in  the  spring,  while  the  ground  is 
wet,  relays  of  horsemen  succeed  in  taking  them.  Grey¬ 
hounds  are  kept  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  winter  they  are 
always  dressed  with  a  garment  extending  all  over  their 
backs,  except  while  on  a  hunt.  The  gazelle  is  the  finest  of 
meat,  tender  as  a  rabbit,  good  at  all  seasons. 

24.  Kdvhv<i  (B.  I.  c.  V.  §  8).  These  are  loose  external  tu¬ 
nics  with  wide  sleeves.  The  sleeves  of  this  garment,  as  now 
worn  by  the  Orientals,  are  slit  open  at  the  elbow  and  hang 
loosely  over  the  hand.  The  sleeves  of  the  shirt  are  made 
long,  so  as  to  be  tied  together  around  the  back  when  in  the 
way.  The  quality  of  the  article,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
quality  of  the  wearer. 

25.  dva^vpL8a<i  (B.  I.  c.  y.  §  8).  These  are  the  trowsers  of 
the  Orient.  The  style  of  the  Persian  trowsers  differs  from 
that  of  neighboring  nations ;  they  have  them  loose,  like  bags, 
about  the  hips  and  thighs,  but  narrow  around  the  legs  — 
shalwdr.  They  are  fastened  about  the  loins  by  a  string  run 
into  a  hem.  They  are  often  highly  embroidered.  Those  of 
the  Turks  are  nearly  concealed  by  their  long  togas.  The 
frock  coat  of  the  Persians  extends  scarcely  to  the  knees. 
Great  skill  is  shown  in  the  embroidery  of  vests,  which  are 
fastened  by  loops  over  knots  of  thread,  close  up  to  the  chin, 
and  are  often  very  gaudy.  Purple,  yellow,  and  red  are  col¬ 
ors  of  the  aristocracy.  Christians  are  seldom  allowed  to 
wear  rich  colors,  especially  green,  this  being  the  sacred  color 
of  the  Moslems.  Late  events  are  enabling  the  Christians  to 
make  a  show  of  dignity  in  this  line,  as  well  as  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Rich  girdles  and  turbans  are  always  reckoned  the 
signs  of  exalted  pedigree  or  cpmmercial  prosperity. 
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26.  (7'xehiaL<i  (B.  I.  c.  v.  §  10).  With  vavai  understood, 
this  means  rafts.  The  idea  of  filling  the  tent-skins  with 
straw  (as  I  take  'xpprov  kov^v  to  mean),  must  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  seeing  the  natives  use  sheep  and  goat  skins  in¬ 
flated  and  fastened  to  a  frame-work  of  poles,  and  covered 
with  boards  or  slender  branches,  for  a  like  purpose.  B.  III. 
c.  V.  §  9  shows  us  that  a  Rhodian  had  learned  a  way  to  fer¬ 
ry  bodies  of  men  over  the  Tigris.  The  “  invention  ”  was 
“  ingenious,”  indeed ;  but  it  is  strange  the  commanders  of 
the  troops  do  not  seem  to  have  known  that  nothing  more  of 
the  “  invention  ”  was  original  with  the  Rhodian  than  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  raft  construction  to 
the  case  in  hand.  From  the  marbles  of  Koyunjik,  several 
hundred  years  older  than  Xenophon,  we  see  that  rafts  were 
constructed,  as  now,  by  blowing  up  skins  and  fastening  them 
together  in  squares  of  from  ten  to  two  hundred.  Alexan¬ 
der,  according  to  Arrian,  used  this  mode  of  navigation  on 
the  rivers  of  Persia.  A  small  frame  covered  with  a  tent,  or 
pieces  of  coarse  felt,  makes  a  comfortable  house ;  and  in 
spring  the  passage  from  Diarbekr  ( Amida)  to  Baghdad  need 
not  be  more  than  eight  days.  Natives  frequently  cross  the 
Tigris,  by  stripping  themselves,  tying  their  clothes  on  their 
head,  and  mounting  a  single  inflated  skin!  Wood,  mill¬ 
stones,  marble,  grain,  gall-nuts,  copper,  etc.,  are  conveyed 
from  Diarbekr  and  Mosul  to  Baghdad  and  Busrah,  on  these 
goat-skin  rafts.  The  French  consul  at  Mosul  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  a  raft  of  a  thousand  skins^  to  convey  one  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  bulls  of  Khorsabad  to  Busrah. 

27.  ^akdvov  (B.  I.  c.  V.  §  10).  ^otviKcov  (B.  I.  c.  iii.  §  14). 
‘^XeKTpov  B.  II.  c.  iii.  §  15).  The  date  is  the  fruit  of  the  palm, 
and  is  of  various  species.  The  palm-groves  around  Baghdad 
are  immense,  and  the  dates  are  conveyed  to  great  distances, 
generally  on  mules  and  camels.  Those  resembling  amber^ 
are  kept  single^  in  a  hard  state,  “  dried  for  sweet-meats,”  as 
Xenophon  says ;  the  rest  are  pressed  together  into  sacks  and 
skins,  and  form  a  mass  of  sweet.  Wine  is  made  from  them, 
and  also  vinegar.  Around  Mosul,  raisins  furnish  the  people 
vinegar  and  rum  (arrack) ;  but  about  Baghdad,  dates  are 
very  much  used  as  a  substitute. 
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There  is  no  fruit  richer  than  the  amber-colored  dates, 
which  are  now,  as  of  yore,  selected  for  the  “  masters,”  and 
“  worthy  of  admiration  for  beauty  and  size.”  Dates  and 
bread  are  the  chief  articles  of  food  in  southern  Mesopotamia 
in  winter,  if  that  part  of  the  year  may  be  called  winter  when 
it  is  barely  possible  for  it  to  rain,  and  when  the  mercury  oc¬ 
casionally,  at  night,  gets  down  to  50  deg.,  or  perhaps  to  40. 
I  know  of  no  tree  so  useful  to  man  as  the  palm,  of  whose 
glories  Strabo  has  spoken  at  large. 

28.  o-tTo?  (B.  II.  c.  iii.  §  14).  This  seems,  here,  to  mean 
raw  wheat. 

29.  Tr}v  arfopdv  (B.  I.  c.  V.  §  12).  dfitfi  dyopav  TrXrf^ova-av 
(B.  I.  c.  viii.  §  1).  The  market,  in  all  oriental  towns,  is  a 
dirty  square  surrounded  with  stalls  for  traders.  That  the 
ar/opd  of  the  ancients  resembled  those  of  the  moderns,  is 
clear  from  sculptures  portraying  captured  towns,  exhumed 
at  Nineveh  ;  a  specimen  of  which  wiU  soon  be  published  by 
the  British  Museum.  The  productions  brought  into  the 
market  places  are  generally  emptied  upon  the  ground.  Huge 
piles  of  wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables  are  often  seen  in  the 
market  place  of  Mosul  about  9  a.  m.,  which  is  called  “  full 
market  time.”  Produce  from  the  mountains  and  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  plains,  is  brought  in  at  night  (it  being  impossi¬ 
ble  to  travel  at  mid-day),  and  so  the  “full  market  hour”  is 
earlier  than  in  a  more  northern  latitude.  As  soon  as  the 
Tigris  gate  of  the  city  is  open,  in  the  morning,  the  tide 
pours  into  the  market.  I  should  think  the  market  hour,  near 
Cunaxa,  must  have  been  about  9  a.  m.  By  11  a.  m.  it  is  so 
hot  in  these  parts  that  every  one  seeks  the  shade  of  a  hut  or 
a  bazaar. 

30.  <Tvv  iroBTjpeat  ^v\ivaL^  d<nri<nv  (B.  I.  c.  viii.  §  9).  I  may 
quote,  further,  AiyxnrTioL  ovtol  e\&iovTo  eivai.  If  they  were 
Egyptian,  it  is  singular  that  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
shield  should  have  been  represented  on  the  marbles  of  Ko- 
yunjik,  several  hundred  years  previous.'  What  proof  is 
there  that  the  Assyrians  took  the  pattern  from  the  Egyp- 


^  Sec  rather  poor  specimens  in  J?incvch  and  its  Eemains,  Vol.  II.  p.  269. 
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tians  ?  Perhaps  that  fashion  had  become  antiquated  at 
Nineveh,  and  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  it,  calling  it  some¬ 
thing  new !  Some  modern  new  fashions  are  surely  ancient. 
I  think  Xenophon  was  misinformed  about  those  shields,  or 
else  he  did  not  intend  to  represent  them  as  of  Egyptian  ori- 
giUy  but  only  of  Egytian  use.  That  they  used  them,  is  clear 
from  the  CyropeBdia,  B.  VI.  c.  ii.  Perhaps  the  shields  of  the 
Roman  hastati  were  a  modification  of  these  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian.  Cf.  Prof.  Fiske’s  Man.  Class.  Lit.  p.  274,  4th  edi¬ 
tion. 

31.  TOP  aKivaKrjv  (B.Lc.  viii.  §  29).  This  sword  was  crooked^ 
all  agree.  The  sword  worn  by  the  modern  Persians  is 
straight^  and  its  scabbard  is  about  eighteen  inches  long.  I 
judge  the  scimetar  of  Cyrus  was  of  such  a  style  as  the 
Kurds  now  wear.  These  Carduchians  are  only  degenerate 
sons  of  the  old  stock,  speaking  a  language  nearly  allied  to 
the  Persian.  Every  Kurd  wears  in  his  girdle  a  dagger, 
with  an  ivory,  brass,  gilt,  or  wooden  handle  projecting  above 
his  stomach,  the  blade  being  curved  and  nearly  a  foot  in 
length.  To  the  scabbard  a  chain  is  sometimes  attached, 
and  at  its  other  end  is  hung  an  ordinary  knife.  No  Kurd  is 
dressed  without  his  dagger.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cyrus 
considered  his  dirk  a  necessary  part  of  his  equipment,  as 
well  as  his  chain  and  bracelets.  The  Chalybians  men¬ 
tioned  in  B.  IV.  c.  vii.  §  15,  used  the  fia')(aipLov  irapa  rrjv 

^(OV7]V. 

32.  XaKv^a^  (B.  IV.  c.  iv.  §  18).  I  know  not  on  what 
authority  Strabo  says  that  the  Chalybians  of  his  day  had 
changed  their  name  to  Chaldeans.  If  this  was  so,  the 
difficulty  about  the  XdKv^e<i  of  this  place,  the  XaXBaioi  of 
B.  IV.  c.  iii.  §  4,  and  the  Chalybians  of  B.  IV.  c.  vii.  §  15  ; 
B.  IV.  c.  V.  §  34 ;  and  B.  V.  c.  v.  §  1,  would  be  greatly 
diminished. 

As  the  national  term  Chaldean  has  been,  by  many  mod¬ 
ern  writers,  given  to  the  Nestorians  as  a  sect,  and  by  others 
applied  solely  to  Papal  converts  from  them,  it  is  possible 
that  some  change  of  faith  —  that  from  Sab^an  to  fire-wor¬ 
shipper,  or  vice  versd  —  may  have  led  to  a  change  of  na- 
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tional  designation.'  That  because  the  Chalybians  of  B.  V. 
c.  V.  were  subjects  of  the  Mosynoecians,  therefore  they  could 
not  have  been  mercenaries  of  Teribazus  (B.  IV.  c.  iv.),  as 
Owen  intimates,  is  a  non  sequitur.  It  is  very  common  for 
the  chiefs  of  one  tribe  of  Kurds  to  bargain  with  those  of  an¬ 
other,  for  aid  in  marauding  expeditions,  though  nominally 
subject  to  the  Sultan,  as  their  ancestors  were  to  the  kings 
of  Persia.  “  Few  in  number,”  as  those  subject  to  the  Mo- 
synoBci  were,  they  were  just  the  people  to  be  hired  out  by 
their  masters. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  XoKhaloi  of  B.  IV.  c.  iii.  §  4 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  Nestorians,  whether  in  part'  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,  to  whom  that  name  was 
applied,  or  a  branch  of  the  great  Chaldaean  family  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  ;  and  that  they  were  designated  nationally^  while  the 
Chalybians  were  designated  from  their  business  as  miners, 
from  whatever  tribe.  If  so,  the  Greek  name  for  steel,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  derived  from  the  Chalybians  as  a  race,  may 
have  given  them  their  appellation.  Multitudes  of  natives 
are  employed  at  this  day,  under  the  direction  of  European 
engineers,  in  working  the  various  mines  of  Armenia.  I 
know  not  how  Rennell  can  be  positively  sure  that  Xeno¬ 
phon  made  a  mistake  in  writing  XaXv^a^  instead  of  Xa\- 
Baiovi,  B.  IV.  c.  iv.  §  18.  It  should  be  recollected  that  in 
B.  VII.  c.  viii.  §  25,  the  Chalybians  are  reckoned  among  the 
ainovofioL  (though  those  in  Pontus  were  ruled  by  the  Mosy- 
noeci),  as  well  as  the  Chaldseans.  In  B.  IV.  c.  iii.  Xeno¬ 
phon  calls  the  Chaldasans  “  a  free  and  warlike  people.” 
Until  the  time  of  Beder  Khan  Beg  (1844),  the  Mountain 
Nestorians  were  always  called  independent ;  in  this  respect 
quite  worthy  of  their  sires. 

33.  ‘)(a\KQ}fuuTL  7rafi7r6\\oi<i  (B.  IV.  c.  i.  §  8).  These  were, 
doubtless,  copper  utensils.  Almost  every  house,  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  is  supplied  with  copper  dishes  and  kettles. 

‘  For  proof  that  the  term  Chaldcean  was  formerly  applied  hy  the  Nestorians  to 
the  Saheans,  and  that  the  Nestorians  always  use  it  as  a  national  instead  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  title,  whenever  they  use  it,  see  Badger’s  “  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals,” 
Vol.  I.  p  179.  and  also  Dr.  Grant’s  work  on  the  “Lost  Tribes,”  p.  170. 
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The  Kurds  have  them  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  cities. 
They  are  generally  whitened  with  an  amalgam.  I  do  not 
think  brass  has  ever  been  much  employed  in  the  Orient. 
The  copper  mines  of  Armenia  are  very  rich. 

34.  rroKKri  (B.  IV.  c.  iv.  §  8).  The  highest  peaks  of 
Kurdistan,  though  at  a  low  latitude^  are  covered  with  per¬ 
petual  snow,  and  Armenia  generally  is  a  cold  country.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  many  of  the  men,  wading  through  the 
snow  (B.  IV.  c.  iv.  §  7),  were  seized  with  cramps  of  the 
stomach  (i^ovXvpiaaav)^  especially  as  these  were  empty. 
This  is  not  uncommon  at  the  present  day. 

35.  Kap/SaTivai  (B.  IV.  c.  v.  §  14).  Sandals  of  ox  or  buf¬ 
falo  ^  hide  are  the  ordinary  shoe  of  the  mountaineers.  They 
are  made  of  raw  hides,  as  of  old.  Generally  an  untanned 
sole  is  surmounted  by  a  woollen  or  goat-hair  net-work,  a  sort 
of  coarse  stocking,  and  the  thongs  of  leather  (ot  lpdvTe<^)  are 
drawn  over  the  instep  and  around  the  tendo  Achillis  and  tied. 
Sometimes  loose  leather  legs  are  attached  to  the  sole  —  a 
kind  of  greave  —  and  are  kept  in  situ  by  slender  straps 
wound  around,  or  laced  into,  them.  The  Kurdish  mountains 
are  so  difficult  of  ascent  and  descent,  that  such  moccasins 
are  necessary  for  occasional  travellers,  even  more  than  for 
the  natives. 

36.  e/cTTw/Mara - ot  olvoxoot  (B.  IV.  c.  iv.  §  21).  Every 

Oriental  dignitary  has  a  set  of  small  porcelain  cups,  which 
are  filled  with  strong  unsettled  coffee,  placed  in  brass,  sil¬ 
ver,  or  gold  holders  (as  I  may  call  the  outside  metallic  cups), 
and  then  passed  to  those  whom  he  delights  to  honor,  by  an 
honored  servant,  who  bears  the  whole  on  a  thumb-nail,  if  he 
can  ;  if  not,  by  his  thumb  and  two  fingers.  The  master’s 
dignity  is  determined  by  the  number  and  dress  of  his  cup¬ 
bearers;  I  ought  to  add,  and  pipe-bearers. 

37.  evpLCTKov  '^rj^avpov<;  iv  rai?  oiKiai<i  dprmv  vevrjpivav  ’jrarpi- 
oi»?  (B.  V.  c.  iv.  §27).  The  Assyrians  —  every  race  — 
make  their  bread  about  once  in  two  months,  spreading  the 
dough  into  thin  sheets  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  stick- 

1  The  buffalo  of  the  East  is  as  domesticated  as  the  occidental  cow,  and  is 
really  of  the  genus  /Sous. 
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iiig  them  to  the  sides  of  the  clay  oven  {tannoor)^  which  is 
heated  by  “  the  grass  which  to-day  is,”  by  thorns,  or  by  the 
dung  of  animals.  Recesses  of  clay,  in  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  are  appropriated  to  the  heaps  of  bread,  the  ^riaav- 
poi  of  the  author.  It  can  be  kept  in  an  eatable  state 
more  than  a  year.  •  Outside  of  the  villages  in  these  regions, 
are  always  to  be  seen  pits  for  keeping  cut  straw,  and  some¬ 
times  wheat  and  barley  are  put  in  them,  and  then  covered 
with  clay  or  mud.  These  are  all  the  barns  the  people  have, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  Xenophon’s  troops  found  them  convenient 
when  helping  themselves  to  provisions  in  the  region  of  Al- 
Kosh  (the  birth-place  of  Nahum),  a  few  hours  north  of  Mes- 
pila. 

38.  dlvo<i  TToXn?  ^v,  ov  iv  \dKKoi<i  koviotol^  €i)(pv  (B.  IV.  c.  ii. 
§22).  Plastered  cisterns,  for  wine,  are  not  unknown  at  this 
day  in  Assyria.  The  present  French  consul  at  Mosul,  M. 
Place,  thinks  he  has  found,  at  Khorsabad,  the  wine-jars  of 
Sargon,  or  his  successors.  He  judges  that  they  held  wine 
from  the  sediment  in  them.  From  B.  IV.  c.  v.  §  26,  we  see 
that  barley-wine  was  plenty  iv  Kparijpa-iv.  Wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  had  yielded  the  palm  to  raisins.  The  Christians  of  all 
sects,  nearly  all  have  stills  in  their  houses;  and  tight  jars  for 
arrack  are  as  necessary  as  coarse  clay  vessels  for  rice  and 
wheat.  Where  the  vine  abounds,  as  it  does  in  all  the  ele¬ 
vated  districts  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  beer  is  little^ used.^ 

39.  olxlaL  ^aav  KaTor/eLOL  (B.  IV.  c.  v.  §  25).  All  the  cattle 
were  within  also.  I  have  not  seen  houses  entered  by  lad¬ 
ders  dowmvardy  in  the  way  the  author  describes,  though  I 
have  seen  numerous  Kurdish  villages  of  the  same  general 
character.  Sheep,  goats,  cows,  oxen,  and  fowls  occupy 
stalls  just  outside  of  the  room  used  by  the  people,  and  help 
to  keep  them  warm  in  winter.  Sometimes  the  mercury  falls 
to  25  deg.  below  zero  (Fahr.),  and  the  breath  of  the  animals 
is  of  great  service  where  there  is  little  fuel.  In  general,  the 
houses  of  the  Kurdish  villages  are  built  of  mud  and  stone ; 
and  the  walls  between  the  animals  and  their  masters  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slender,  with  apertures  for  the  ingress  and  egress 


^  Spclman  gives  an  interesting  note  on  this  subjeet  in  his  Version,  p.  163. 
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of  the  animal  heat ;  sometimes  the  walls  are  of  reeds,  or 
brush  plastered  with  clay.  Around  Aleppo,  the  people  have 
their  apartments  elevated  a  foot  or  so  above  those  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  though  all  enter  at  the  same  door.  Some  of  the  huts 
are  mud  cones,  looking  like  hay-stacks,  having  a  hole  at 
the  apex  for  the  egress  of  smoke,  and  a  low  door  at  one  side 
for  entrance  on  the  knees.  In  many  parts,  the  hovels  are 
half  subterranean,  being  built  on  the  hill-sides.* 

40.  mrep  ^^ovdrwv  (B.  V.  c.  iv.  §  13).  The  Kurds  all  wear 
just  such  vests  to  this  day,  extending  down  below  the  hips 
nearly  to  the  knees.  They  are  very  thick,  and  are  a  pro¬ 
tection  both  from  heat  and  cold.  They  cover  their  heads 
with  pointed  woollen  caps  (helmets),  around  which  nume¬ 
rous  many-colored  kerchiefs  are  wound. 

41.  yippa  (B.  IV.  c.  vii).  Some  of  the  mountaineers  still 
use  small  shields  —  iron  bars  (radii)  covered  with  white  raw 
bides,  the  hair  remaining  upon  them.  I  have  seen  some  used 
by  the  Arabs  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus.  These 
shields  are  swung  over  the  shoulders  on  a  march.  Horse¬ 
men  carry  the  spear :  a  chief  has  attached  to  his,  near  the 
point,  a  huge  black  tuft,  its  size  depending  on  his  dignity, 
which  depends  upon  the  number  of  enemies  he  has  killed. 
Every  native,  in  Assyria,  travels  armed.  Some  have  guns, 
some  pistols  and  swords,  some  spears  ;  others,  war-clubs 
and  daggers. 

42.  eVl  TOP  imrov  dvi^aWev  (B.  IV.  c.  iv.  §  4).  Not  only  kings, 
but  pashas,  judges,  and  other  dignitaries,  are  lifted  on  to 
their  horses,  and,  though  the  saddles  have  stirrups  big  enough 
for  the  whole  foot,  an  attendant  walks  by  the  horse’s  left 
side,  with  his  right  hand  on  his  master’s  back,  while  pipe- 
bearers  and  cawasseSf  armed  with  pistols  and  swords,  walk 
before  and  behind,  to  ensure  due  respect  from  all.  A  man’s 
standing  is  determined  by  his  retinue. 


1  For  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  these  huts  and  their  inhabitants,  and 
especiafly  of  those  in  the  region  alluded  to  by  Xenophon,  see  Dr.  Perkins’s  Resi¬ 
dence  in  Persia,  pp.  1 1 7, 1 1 8.  On  p.  97  may  be  found  a  few  lines  on  the  bush 
from  which  the  honey  which  so  troubled  Xenophon’s  troops  (B.  IV.  C.  viii.), 
was  extracted. 
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43.  umroL  avrolfi  BeBevrai  (B.  III.  c.  iv.  §  35).  Horses  are 
generally  shackled  by  the  two  fore-feet ;  and  an  additional 
chain,  to  which  is  attached  an  iron  pin  to  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  is  also  passed  around  one  leg.  No  trees  or  stakes 
are  found  in  Turkey  or  Persia  to  which  horses  may  be  fas¬ 
tened.  Caravan  animals  are  tied  to  a  rope  made  fast  by 
iron  spikes  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  close  to  the  ground. 

44.  Tp  Kp^urj  yvvalKa<i  Kal  Kopa^;  (B.  IV.  c.  v.  §  9).  Bringing 
water  is  yet  the  business  of  females  in  the  Orient.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  half  a  dozen  drawing  a  rope  (to  which  was 
attached  a  great  skin  of  water,  passing  over  a  fixed  cylinder), 
by  walking  a  few  rods,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  well.  They 
generally  use  large  two-handled  jars,  which  are  easily  slung 
over  the  shoulders.  At  Mosul,  the  Arab  women  carry  their 
water  from  the  river  in  skins,  the  throat  and  legs  of  which 
are  tied  up  for  the  purpose.  A  few  wells  supply  a  whole 
village ;  sometimes  a  single  one.  They  are  generally  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  Cisterns  abound  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  —  the  relics  of  the  past  —  “  broken  cisterns  that  can 
hold  no  water.”  The  females  always  make  an  attempt  to 
conceal  their  faces  at  the  fountains,  on  the  plains ;  but  the 
Kurdish  women  are  less  careful :  indeed,  they  are  almost  as 
indifferent  as  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  the  gaze  of 
strangers.  It  is  strange  that  so  much  should  still  be  said  of 
the  dignity,  grace,  and  beauty  of  these  water-carriers.  Lam¬ 
artine  must  be  expected  to  make  a  picture,  but  it  is  time 
travellers  stated  facts.  The  village  women  of  the  East  are 
generally,  in  the  eyes  of  their  husbands,  but  one  remove 
from  the  brute ;  —  would  that  this  estimation  were  not  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  actual  truth !  She  is  a  slave.  There  has  been 
little  change  for  the  better  in  her  condition  since  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  The  present  Protestant  movement  in  the  Ori¬ 
ent  is,  however,  beginning  to  elevate  her  to  a  state  of  com¬ 
panionship  with  man  —  a  movement  demanding  the  sympa¬ 
thies  and  aid  of  all  true  Christians. 

22* 
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ARTICLE  II. 

REMARKS  UPON  SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  ACTS  OF  THE 

APOSTLES. 

By  Professor  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Middlebury  College,  Vt. 

26:  14. 

nivToiy  Sh  KOToircff- 
6vTav  rift  St  V  els 
yrjv,  ijKovera  (paviiy  A.0A0C- 
aay  irp6s  (le,  kcH  Aeyovaav  rp 
'EjSpatSi  StoAfKT^*  2aot>\, 
2aov\,  t[  JU6  Sicixeis  ;  (tkKii- 
p6v  <roi  TTpbs  Ksyrpa  Xtucri- 

“  And  when  w'e  were  all  • 
fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard 
a  voice  speaking  unto 
me,  and  saying  in  the  He¬ 
brew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me  ■? 
it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks.” 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  conversion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  his  journey  to  Damascus  with  authority  and 
with  the  full  purpose  to  persecute  the  new  sect,  which  was 
everywhere  springing  up  around  him,  the  appearance  of  the 
Lord  to  him  on  the  way,  and  its  influence  upon  his  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  life,  are  too  familiar  to  all  to  require  repeti¬ 
tion  or  remark.  They  are  three  times  repeated  in  the  Acts : 
once  by  the  Evangelist ’Luke,  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
narrative,  ch.  ix ;  and  twice  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
himself — first,  in  defending  himself  before  the  people  at  Je¬ 
rusalem,  from  the  steps  of  the  castle  of  Antonia,  ch.  21: 40 
and  ch.  xxii ;  and  then  before  King  Agrippa  at  Caesarea, 
when  he  and  Bernice  had  come,  “  with  great  pomp,  and  was 
entered  into  the  place  of  hearing,  with  the  chief  captains  and 
principal  men  of  the  city,”  ch.  25: 22  seq.  and  ch.  xxvi.  But 
our  present  object  is  principally  to  speak  of  the  apparent  dis¬ 
crepancies  which  occur  in  these  three  different  accounts,  as 
exhibited  in  the  verses  above  quoted  in  the  original,  accom¬ 
panied  by  our  common  English  Version. 


Chap.  9:  7.  22:  9. 

O!  8e  &ybpfs  oi  <ruyob-  Ot  Si  ffhy  ifio\  Syrfs  rh 
(VoyTfs  avT^,  ct(rTf)KCi-  juiv  (j>us  ibfdaayro,  Kai 
or  ay  iyyt  o\j  aKovoy-  tp.'po&oi  iytyoyro'  t  v  8  i 
Tfs  fiey  TrjC  ^jiwyrjs,  (t>(i>yi)y  oiiK  ^  Kovaay 
fiififya  Sc  dfwpovyTfs.  tov  AoXoSyrds  fioi. 


“  And  the  men  which  “  And  they  that  were 
journeyed  with  him,  stood  with  me  saw  indeed  the 
8pecchlcss,hearingavoice,  light  and  were  afraid,  but 
but  seeing  no  man.”  they  knew  not  the  voice  I 
•  of  him  that  spake  to  me.” 
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There  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  two  almost  direct  con¬ 
tradictions  in  these  verses  :  first,  in  9:  7  it  is  said  :  “  the 
men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,”  and  in  26: 
14,  “when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth;”  so  that  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Paul  should  seem  to  stand  erect  and  fall  to  the 
earth  at  the  same  time.  And  then  in  9:  7  we  read,  “  hearing 
a  voice,”  and  in  22:  9,  “  but  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  him 
that  spake  to  me ;  ”  so  that  they  are  made  both  to  hear  and 
not  to  hear  the  same  thing. 

The  first  apparent  discrepancy  is  frequently  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  Luke  in  his  narrative,  ch.  9:  7,  had  in 
mind  a  point  of  time  subsequent  to  that  indicated  in  ch. 
26: 14 ;  and  that  they  had  first  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
afterwards  risen  and  stood  on  their  feet.  This  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Valla,  adopted  by  Kuinoel  and  others.  Kuinoel 
says  :  sed  evanescit  difficultas,  si  cum  Valla  ad  22: 9,  statu- 
imus  comites  Pauli  ad  primum  pavorem  prolapsos  fuissef 
continuo  vero  surgentes  stetisse.  Others  understand  it  in  in¬ 
verse  order  :  that  they  first  stood  still,  and  afterwards  fell  to 
the  ground.  So  Bishop  Bloomfield  says  :  “  It  should  seem 
that  the  best  solution  will  be  to  suppose  that  Paul’s  com¬ 
panions  at  first  stood  fixed  and  mute  with  astonishment ; 
and  then,  struck  with  awe  at  what  they  regarded  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  presence,  however  invisible,  of  a  supernatural  Be¬ 
ing,  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  as  Saul  had  done.” 
Either  of  these  would  be  a  sufficient  explanation  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  two  passages,  if  no  better  one  were  at  hand. 

The  whole  difficulty  seems,  however,  to  result  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greek  work  elarriKeiaav  is  rendered  in 
our  English  Version.  It  is  made  to  designate  the  act  of 
standing,  as  opposed  to  sitting,  reclining,  or  prostrating  one’s 
self  upon  the  ground  ;  whereas  la-Trjfii,  in  the  2  Aor.,  Perf., 
Pluperf,  and  fut.  Perf.,  has  the  primary  meaning  to  place 
one's  self  to  be  placed.,  and  from  this,  to  stand.  Hence  it  is 
frequently  used,  even  in  classical  Greek,  as  an  emphatic  e?- 
i/at,  to  be,  exist,  as,  to  be  in  a  certain  state,  condition.  Cf. 
Soph.,  Ajax  1084  ;  Tr.  1145.  Homer’s  Od.  B.  VII.  1.  89  et 
al.  So,  in  the  N.  Test,  it  is  used  to  indicate  a  standing  still, 
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stoppings  as  opposed  to  moving  on.  See  Matt.  20:  32,  <7Ta9 
6  'Ir}aov<i ;  and  cf.  also  Mark  10:  49.  Luke  also  uses  it,  in  a 
similar  signification,  in  his  Gospel,  7:  14  :  ot  Be  ^aard^ovre^i 
earrja  av  y  and  19:  40,  in  the  Passive.  Ai^d  in  Acts  8:  38, 
eKeXevae  <TTi]vai  to  appa,  “  He  commanded  the  chariot  to 
stand  still.”  In  accordance  with  classical  usage,  it  might 
be  interpreted  here  with  ivveol,  as  only  more  emphatic,  but 
yet  parallel  with  the  phrase  ep^o^oL  iyevovro,  22:  9,  they  were 
or  became  speechless  (from  fear).  But  it  is  most  probable 
that  Luke,  intended  to  indicate  that  they  were  arrested,  stop¬ 
ped  in  their  course,  as  well  as  rendered  speechless.  And 
this  use  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  passages  quoted 
above  from  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  and  not  at  all  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  declaration  in  26:  14,  that  they  all  fell  to  the 
ground,  TrdvTav  KaTaTreaovrayv  ypSiv  et?  ryv  yrjv. 

The  second  discrepancy  has  also  been  variously  explained. 
Some,  as  Vitringa,  Rosenmueller,  and  others,  suppose  that 
<f)(ov^v,  in  9:7,  signifies' wowe  or  sounds  while  in  22:9  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  voice,  connected  words.  Now  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  the  former  is  a  legitimate  meaning  of  <j>a>v^.  See 
Mem.  I.  4,  6,  to  Be  ryv  uKorjv  Be^ea^at  pev  irdcra^  ^  o)  p  a  9 , 
where  it  is  used  of  sound  generally.  So  often  in  the  LXX., 
as  in  Dan.  3:  5,  7, 10,  of  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument ; 
and,  in  the  N.  Test.,  as  of  the  wind,  in  John  3:  8;  of  thun¬ 
der,  Rev.  6: 1.  14:  2,  et  al.  saep. ;  so  that  if  this  apparent  dis¬ 
crepancy  occurred  in  a  classical  writer,  as  in  Plato  or  Xeno¬ 
phon,  this  would  be  a"  sufficient  vindication  of  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  writer  with  himself,  although  the  change  of  sig¬ 
nification  should  occur  in  contiguous  and  nearly  related 
passages.  But  we  have  no  occasion,  here,  to  rely  upon  this 
explanation.  Neither  would  we  place  very  much  stress  up¬ 
on  the  use  of  the  Genitive  in  9:  7,  which  might  have  a  par¬ 
titive  signification  :  they  heard  of  the  voice,  i.  e.  had  a  par¬ 
tial  perception  of  the  utterance,  but  not  a  full  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  its  import,  although  this  is  an  authorized  use  of  the 
Greek  Genitive ;  for,  in  22: 7  we  have  a  similar  construction 
of  the  Genitive,  ijKovaa  <f)covrj(!,  where  it  cannot  have  this 
meaning. 
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Beza,  Er.  Schmidt,  and  others,  understand  ^annjv,  in  9:  7, 
of  Paul  replying  to  the  invisible  speaker ;  while  in  22:  9  it 
is  the  voice  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  so  little  in  accordance 
with  the  context,  as  scarcely  to  require  notice.  So  Kuinoel 
says  :  si  de  voce  Pauli  Lucas  intelligi  voluisset  vocabulum 
(fxav^  adjecisset  pronomen  avrov. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
found  in  the  different  use  of  the  word  aKova  in  the  two  pas¬ 
sages.  The  author  of  the  Acts  uses  dKovovT€<;  in  its  most 
common  acceptation  of  hear^  perceive  with  the  ears ;  while 
the  Apostle,  in  his  defence,  employs  ijKovaav  to  designate 
the  actual  understanding,  perception  by  the  mind  ;  and, 
with  the  following  clause,  rov  XaXoOirro?  /4ot,  the  understand¬ 
ing  the  voice  as  the  words  of  some  intelligent  agent 

addressing  Paul,  and  not  as  a  confused  noise,  like  a  human 
utterance,  indeed,  but  coming  from  they  knew  not  whither, 
and  signifying  they  knew  not  what.  The  addition  of  this 
last  clause  seems  to  be  a  natural  occasion  for  this  use  of 
aKovd) ;  and  the  two  passages  together  give  us  the  simple, 
natural  information  that  the  companions  of  Paul  heard  a 
sound  as  of  a  human  voice,  but  did  not  understand  it  as 
the  intelligent  communication  of  some  individual  being. 

This  use  of  dKova  is  not  unknown  to  classical  writers 
(see  the  Lexicons),  and  in  the  LXX.  and  N.  Test,  many 
plain  instances  may  be  referred  to.  In  Mark  4: 33  we  read : 
And  with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them 
as  they  were  able  to  understand  it,  '^Bvvavro  d  kov  e  l  v . 

Paul  himself  plainly  uses  it  in  this  sense  in  1  Cor.  14:  2, 
For  he  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue,  speaketh  not 
unto  men  but  unto  God ;  for  no  man  understands  him,  ov~ 
BeU  yap  dKovei.  Other  passages,  as  John  6:  60.  Gal.  4:  21, 
are  sometimes  referred  to.  See  also  Hackett’s  Commenta¬ 
ry  on  the  Acts,  9:  7.  In  the  LXX.,  instances  are  not  rare 
where  dKovto  is  employed  in  the  translation  of  the  Heb.  srro 
in  the  sense  of  to  hear  distinctly.,  to  understand.  Comp.  Gen. 
11:  7.  42:  23  et  al.,  and  see  Robinson’s  Gr.  and  Heb.  Lexx. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the 
word  dKova>  in  the  sense  of  to  understand ;  and  this  use  is 
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rendered  probable  here  by  the  connection,  i.  e.  by  the  use  of 
the  phrase  toO  \a\ovvr6^  /hol.  And  besides  the  probability 
that  an  author  who  has  shown  himself  in  other  respects  so 
accurate  and  trustworthy,  should  directly  contradict  himself, 
is  not  credible  to  one  who  is  not  wholly  given  over  to  scep¬ 
ticism.  In  a  classical  writer,  we  should  accept  a  far  less 
probable  explanation  than  either  of  those  usually  adopted  by 
commentators,  or  even  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  text. 

Two  or  three  phrases  in  these  verses  deserve  a  passing 
remark  :  'E^paiBi  BLoXifcra,  lit.  “  in  the  Hebrew  dialect ;  ” 
so  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the 
Aramaean  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  was  called,  though  much 
changed  from  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Cf.  Acts  21:  40.  22:  2, 
and  see  Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  I.  Art.  IV.  esp.  pp.  351  sq. 

The  general  idea  of  the  proverbial  phrase,  <TK\rjp6v  aot 
TTpo?  K€VTpa  XaKTiteip,  “  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks,”  is  plain,  as  well  as  its  application  here,  namely: 
Your  opposition  to  my  will,  will  be  unavailing,  and  only  end 
in  your  injury  and  ruin.  The  Kevrpop,  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made,  was  a  stick  with  a  sharp  iron  point  or  goad,  used 
in  urging  forward  beasts  of  burden  or  draught-animals.  It 
is  now  often  seen  in  use  in  the  countries  upon  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Levant ;  and  the  proverb  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  See  ^schylus,  Agamemnon,  1540 :  ilpo?  Keprpa  pij 
TuiKTi^e  5  and  Promethehs,  323  :  Trpo?  Keprpa  Koikop  eKrepei'i  | 
Euripides,  Bacch.  1.  791 ;  and  Pind.  Pyth.  2. 173,  where 
the  scholiast  explains  the  origin  of  the  expression  :  r)  Be 
rpoirr]  airo  ro)p  ^owp  *  rwp  yap  ol  draKroi  Kara  r^p  yeapyiap 
KeprpL^opepoL  vtto  tov  dpovpTO<;,  TuLKTl^ovai  to  Keprpop  Kal  paX- 
\op  TrX^TTOprat.  So  in  Latin  writers,  as  Terence,  Phormio, 
1.  2.  27  :  “  Num  quae  inscitia  est,  Advorsum  stimulum  cal¬ 
ces;  see  also  Plautus  4.  2.  55:  and  Amm.  Marc.  18.  5: 
contra  acumina  calcitrare.  Cf.  Hackett’s  Comm,  and  Rob¬ 
inson’s  Greek  Lexicon. 
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favor  of  that  prince  and  of  Antonia  the  empress,  and  was 
familiarly  associated  with  Drusus  their  son,  until  his  death, 
when  all  his  friends  were  compelled  to  leave  Rome,  so  that 
the  emperor  might  the  less  be  reminded  of  his  son.  But  in 
consequence  of  his  prodigality,  Herod  was  obliged  to  leave 
Rome,  with  large  debts  unpaid,  and  was  unable  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  state  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him. 
He  accordingly  retired  to  the  castle  of  Massada,  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  his  uncle,  Herod  the  tetrarch,  assisted  him 
with  large  sums  of  money  and  with  authority,  until,  wea¬ 
ried  with  his  profusion,  he  rebuked  his  extravagance.  But 
this  was  more  than  the  pride  of  the  youth  could  brook,  and 
he  resolved  to  leave  Judea  and  again  return  to  Rome.  Cor¬ 
dially  received  by  Tiberius,  whose  grief  for  his  son  was  as¬ 
suaged  by  time,  he  had  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace 
assigned  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  em¬ 
press  money  to  refund  what  he  had  borrowed  from  the  royal 
treasury. in  Judea.  Having  thus  appeased  the  temporary 
anger  of  the  emperor,  he  had  leisure  and  opportunity  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  young  Caius  Caligula, 
grandson  of  Antonia,  and  son  of  Germanicus,  whose  future 
elevation  he  seems  to  have  foreseen.  He  soon  made  him¬ 
self  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  Caligula,  and  when  Tibe¬ 
rius  died  four  years  after,  a.  d.  39,  Caligula  rewarded  him 
with  a  crown  and  title  of  king,  and  the  rule  of  the  provinces 
which  his  uncle  Philip  and  Lysanias  had  possessed.  On 
the  accession  of  Clau  jius,  he  received  all  of  Judea  and  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis,  and  thus  held,  perhaps,  a  wider  sway 
than  even  his  grandfather. 

The  accuracy  of  Luke  as  a  historian  is  thought  to  be 
specially  conspicuous  in  his  allusions  to  this  Herod.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Paley,  in  his  “Evidences  of  Christianity”  (Part  II. 
ch.  vi.  §  4),  says :  “  The  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writer,  in  the 
expressions  whieh  he  uses  here,  is  remarkable.  There  is  no 
portion  of  time,  for  thirty  years  before,  or  ever  afterwards, 
in  which  there  was  a  king  at  Jerusalem,  a  person  exercising 
that  authority  in  Judea,  or  to  whom  that  title  could  be  ap- 
'  plied,  except  the  three  last  years  of  Herod’s  life,  within 
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Chap.  xii.  1 — 3  and  21 — 23. 

V.  1.  Kar  ineivov  Be  top  naipov  eVe/SaXei/  ^HpooBijq  6  jSa- 
<T  t  \  €  V  9  Ta?  ')(elpa<i  KaicSxTai  TLva<;  twv  airo  iKK\eala<;. 

V.  2.  'AveTXe  Be  'laKOi^ov  rov  aBe\(f>bv  'Iwdwov  payaipa. 

V.  3.  KaX  IB  Biv  or  i  d  p  e  a  t  6  v  e  a  t  l  T0t9  'lov- 
Ba  lot  TTpoa-e^ero  avKka^elv  Koi  Tlerpov.  *  *  * 

V.  21.  TaKTp  Be  rjpipa  6  'H  pa>  Brj  evBv  <t  d  pev  o’i 
ea^  7}  r  a  ^  a  a- 1\  i  kt)  v ,  k  al  k  i  a  a<;  ^  err  I  rov 
^  rj  p  ar  o  ^  y  i  Bt)  pr]  y  6  p  e  i  'ir  po<i  avr  ov<;  . 

V.  22.  'O  Be  Bt]  po^  i7re(f)(bvei'  ^  e  ov  ^  q>  v  rj ,  k  al 
ov  K  d  p  (b  TT  o  V . 

V.  23.  Ilapa'x^pijpa  Be  err  dr  a^ev  avrov  dy- 
y  e\  o  ^  K  V  p  L  o  V ,  d  <av  o  v  k  e  B  co  k  e  r  ^  v  B  6  ^  a  v 
TM  0ew*  K  al  y  ev  6  pev  o  <i  a  k  (oXt)  k  6  ^  p  to  r  o  ^  ^  e  ^  e  - 
ev . 

V.  1.  “  Now  about  that  time  Herod  the  King  stretched 
forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the  church.” 

V.  2.  “  And  he  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the 
sword.” 

V.  3.  “  And  because  he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also.”  *  *  * 

V.  21.  “  And  upon  a  set  day  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  ap¬ 
parel,  sat  upon  his  throne  and  made  an  oration  unto  them.” 

V.  22.  “  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying.  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a  man.” 

V.  23.  “  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote 
him  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory,  and  he  was  eaten 
of  worms  and  gave  up  the  ghost.” 

Herod  the  king,  here  spoken  of,  was  the  elder  Herod 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  “  the  murderer 
of  the  innocents,”  and  father  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  younger, 
called  by  both  Josephus  and  the  author  of  the  Acts  only 
Agrippa.  See  Acts  25: 13,  22, 23, 24,  26  ;  26:  1,  2,  etc. ;  and 
Josephus,  Ant.  19.  9. 1.  2  et  al.  After  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  Aristobulus,  his  grandfather  took  charge  of  his  rearing 
and  education,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  pay  his  court  to 
Tiberius,  then  emperor.  By  his  address  he  soon  gained  the  * 
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which  period  the  transactions  in  the  Acts  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place.”  The  predecessor  of  Herod  Agrippa  —  Herod 
Antipas  —  was  never  properly  king,  although  sometimes  so 
designated,  simply  as  ruler ;  and  his  successor,  Agrippa  IL, 
although  king,  was  not  king  at  Jerusalem  or  over  Judea, 
but  over  the  provinces  which  his  father  at  first  possessed, 
viz.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  etc.  See  Josephus  20. 
7.  1  and  20.  8.  4.  Neither  could  Herod  Agrippa  I.  have 
been  properly  designated  “  king  at  Jerusalem,”  “  until  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.”  Josephus  says  that 
Claudius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  41),  in  return 
for  favors  done  him  by  Agrippa,  not  only  confirmed  him  in 
his  previous  dominions,  but  “  added. to  them  the  territory 
over  which  Herod  his  grandfather  had  reigned,  namely,  Ju¬ 
dea  and  Samaria”  (19.5.1).  This  happened  three  years 
previous  to  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  12th  chapter  of  Acts :  Now  when  Agrippa  had 
reigned  three  years  over  all  Judea,  he  came  to  the  city  of 
Caesarea,  which  was  formerly  called  Strato’s  Tower,  and 
there  exhibited  shows  in  honor  of  Caesar,  etc.  (Jos.  Ant.  19. 
8. 1, 2.)  Sometime  within  these  three  years,  and  probably 
but  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  them,  the  death  of  James 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Peter  must  have  taken  place. 

An  incidental  allusion,  in  verse  3d  of  ch.  12,  shows  plainly 
the  author’s  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Agrippa :  “  he 
killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the  sword  ;  and  be~ 
cause  he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to 
take  Peter  also.”  Now  according  to  profane  history  this 
Herod  endeavored,  unlike  his  uncle  Herod  Antipas  (who 
was  evidently  “more  friendly  to  the  Greeks  than  to  the 
Jews,” — Jos.  19.  7. 3.),  in  every  way,  to  conciliate  the  Jews ; 
he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  ap¬ 
peared  to  love  to  dwell  there,  and  was  careful  in  conforming 
to  all  the  Jewish  laws  and  observances.  Cf.  Josephus  19.  7. 
2,  3. 

The  occurrences  recorded  in  verses  21 — 23  are  fuUy  sub¬ 
stantiated  and  enlarged  upon  by  Josephus.  This  “  set  day,” 
r  anry  ypepa  (lit.  arranged,  fixed),  was  the  second  day 
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of  the  games  instituted  in  honor  of  Caesar,  and  probably  on 
the  12th  of  Aug.  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  of  Paul), 
“  when  a  great  multitude  were  assembled,  in  Caesarea,  of 
the  principal  persons  and  such  as  were  of  dignity  through¬ 
out  this  province.”  Early  in  the  morning,  as  it  was  known 
that  Herod  was  to  appear  in  state,  in  the  royal  theatre  built 
by  Herod  the  Great  (Ant.  15.  9.  6.),  the  people,  all,  as'we 
may  suppose,  filled  with  excitement  and  expectation,  were 
assembled  and  arranged  upon  the  semicircular  massive  stone 
seats,  rising  one  above  another.  Herod  soon  appeared  in  his 
royal  robe,  iv8v<rdfi€vo(;  ea-^rjra  ^aaikiK^v,  which,  as  Jose¬ 
phus  tells  us,  was  on  this  occasion  made  wholly  of  silver, 
and  of  a  contexture  truly  wonderful.  “  As  the  morning  rays 
of  the  sun  fell  upon  it,  it  shone  out  after  a  surprising  man¬ 
ner,  and  was  so  resplendent  as  to  spread  a  horror  over  those 
that  looked  intently  upon  him  ”  (Ant.  19.  8.  2). 

He  proceeded  to  the  raised  platform  from  ^aivco,  to 

go ;  hence  a  step^  and  then  a  place  which  is  reached  by  steps), 
or  tribune,  where  the  speaker  was  accustomed  to  address  the 
assembled  multitude,  now  doubtless  fitted  up  as  a  throne  ; 
and,  taking  his  seat,  he  made  an  address  {iBrjfirjyopei^  from 
Brjfiof;  and  dr/op€V(o)  to  the  people,  or,  more  probably,  to  the 
deputies.  The  words  which  had  been  here  and  there_  heard 
from  his  admirers  and  flatterers,  now  were  upon  the  lips  of 
the  assembled  multitudes  :  6  Be  Bfjp,o<;  eTre<^veL,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  shouted  :  <f)(i)vrj  koI  ovk  dv^punrov^  It  is  the  voice  of 

a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  So  Josephus  says,  more  gene¬ 
rally  :  “  presently  his  flatterers  cried  out,  one  from  one 
place  and  another  from  another  (though  not  for  his  good), 
that  ‘  he  was  a  god,’  and  they  added,  ‘  Be  thou  merciful  to 
us ;  for,  although  we  have  hitherto  reverenced  thee  only  as  a 
man,  yet  shall  we  henceforth  own  thee  as  superior  to  mor¬ 
tal  nature.” 

In  verse  22  Luke  gives,  in  few  words,  the  sequel  to  this 
occurrence,  namely,  a  direct  visitation  of  God  in  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  disease  ;  the  occasion  of  it,  his  receiving,  without  re¬ 
buke,  the  reverence  due  to  God  only;  and  its  result,  the 
death  of  Herod. 
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First,  the  angel  of  God  immediately  smote  (struck)  him, 
napa^(prj/jLa  Be  iirdra^ev  avrbv  0776X09  Kvpiov.  The  verb  tto- 
Tocro-o),  which  originally  means  to  strike,,  beat,  when  desig¬ 
nating  the  action  of  God  directly  or  mediately  by  his  angel, 
signifies  “  to  afflict  with  disease  or  calamity,”  see  Rev.  11: 
6,  and  so  often  in  the  LXX.  for  the  Heb.  nsn  Hiph.  of 
Cf.'Gen.  19;  11.  Num.  14: 12  et  al.,  and  see  Robinson’s  Hebr. 
and  Gr.  Lexicons,  s.  v.  What  is  meant,  in  this  verse,  by  07- 
76X09  Kvpiov  1  God  is  frequently  represented  as  accom¬ 
plishing  his  purposes  by  means  of  angels,  messengers.  The 
passages  are  too  numerous,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments,  and  too  familiar  to  all,  to  need  citation.  In  this 
same  chapter,  verse  7  sq.,  an  angel  is  represented  as  appear¬ 
ing  for  the  liberation  of  Peter.  And  in  this  case,  without 
question,  there  was  a  visible  appearance ;  Behold  the  an¬ 
gel  of  the  Lord  (came  and)  stood  before  him  *  *  *  *  and 
touching  the  side  of  Peter,  he  roused  him  from  sleep,  saying, 
etc.  Here  there  was  need  of  a  visible  agent  for  the  easy 
and  ready  accomplishment  of  the  result  designed.  But  not  so 
in  the  present  instance.  The  disease  was  inflicted  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  an  attack  of  disease,  yet  so  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  it  was  a  direct  visitation  of  God,  by  means  of 
his  unseen  messengers,  who  ever  stand  ready  to  do  his  will. 
See  Stuart  in  Bib.  Sacra,  No.  I.  1843,  and  cf.  Gen.  19: 
1 — 23.  2  Sam.  24:  16.  1  Chron.  21: 12, 15,  et  al.  saep. 

The  next  clause,  dv^'  o)v  ovk  eB(OKe  t^v  Bo^av  tm  ^6w,  be~ 
cause  he  gave  not  God  the  glory,  i.  e.  because  he  accepted 
the  homage  of  the  people,  which  belonged  to  God  only. 
Josephus  says,  a  little  more  at  length  :  “  Upon  this  [the 
homage  that  was  paid  him],  the  king  did  neither  rebuke 
them  nor  reject  their  impious  flattery.  But  as  he  presently 
afterwards  looked  up,  he  saw  an  owl  sitting  on  a  certain 
rope,  over  his  head,  and  immediately  understood  that  this 
bird  was  a  messenger  of  ill  tidings,”  etc.  He  adds  :  “A  se¬ 
vere  pain  also  arose  in  his  bowels,  and  began  in  a  most  vio¬ 
lent  manner.”  Herod  himself  seems  to  have  connected  this 
visitation  of  God  with  the  preceding  transaction ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus,  “  he  looked  upon  his  friends  and  said : 
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‘  I,  whom  you  call  a  god,  am  commanded  immediately  to 
depart  this  life ;  while  Providence  thus  reproves  the  lying 
words  you  just  now  said  to  me ;  and  I,  who  was  by  you 
called  immortal,  am  immediately  to  be  hurried  away  by 
death.’  ” 

The  result,  as  far  as  Herod  is  concerned,  is  naturally 
passed  over  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  in  few  words,  as*  he 
is  not  writing  an  account  of  the  life  of  Herod,  but  of  the 
treatment  which  Peter  had  received  from  him,  and  its  re¬ 
sults.  The  brief  notice  of  his  disease  and  death ;  /cal  yevope- 
1/09  <TKc»>\r)K6^pci)To^  i^€'^v^€v,  and  being  eaten  of  worms,  he 
died,  seems  at  first  almost  to  be  at  variance  with  the  more 
detailed  account  of  Josephus,  who  says  that  in  consequence 
of  the  violence  of  his  disease,  “  he  was  carried  from  the 
theatre  into  his  palace,  and  the  rumor  went  abroad  every¬ 
where,  that  he  would  certainly  die  in  a  little  time.”  *  *  * 
And  when  he  had  been  quite  worn  out  by  the  pain  in  his 
bowels  for  five  days,  he  departed  this  life,  being  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  seventh  of  his  reign.”  19. 
8.  2. 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  really  no  contradiction  between 
the  author  of  the  Acts  and  Josephus  in  respect  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease.  Josephus  says :  “  Pain  arose  in  his 
bowels,”  “his  pain  became  violent,”  and  “when  he  had 
been  quite  worn  out  by  the  pain  in  his  bowels,”  all  general 
declarations  not  at  all  inconsistent  at  least  with  the  one 
more  definite  declaration  in  Luke  of  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  that  produced  his  death,  but  rather  related  as  the  effect : 
the  severe  pain ;  and  the  cause  :  eaten  by  worms.  Josephus’s 
prejudice  in  favor  of  Herod  might  naturally  lead  him,  with¬ 
out  design  even,  not  to  mention  any  unnecessary  details  of 
an  unpleasant  nature  connected  with  his  death.  When  this 
is  taken  into  view,  the  manifest  divine  interference  through 
natural  causes  for  the  punishment  of  Herod  is  made  very 
certain,  since  not  even  his  adviser  can  help  acknowledging 
the  connection  between  the  sudden  attack  of  this  most 
loathsome  disease,  and  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  Herod. 
The  account  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  2 
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Mac.  9: 5  sq.  seems  to  give  a  just  commentary  upon  this,  rec¬ 
onciling  the  account  of  Luke  and  Josephus :  'O  Be  traveiro- 
irTrjfi  Kvpuyi  6  ^eo?  tov  laparjX  iirdra^ev  avrov  dvidra  xal 
dopdra  TrXrjyrj-  dpri  Be  avrov  KardKrj^avro^;  rov  iJr/ov,  eka^ev 
avrov  dvrjKearo^  rS>v  <rjr\drf^(ov  dkr/rjBMV,  Kal  rriKpal  rwv  evBov 
^daavoc, 

»»»«•«« 

"flare  /cal  e/c  rov  a‘coparo<i  rov  Bvarae^ov^i  a‘Kd>\r]Ka<i  dvat<eiv, 
/cal  IJavra^  ev  oBivac^  /cal  dXyrjBoaL  ra?  adp/ca*;  avrov  BiairiTT" 
reiv,  VTTO  Be  6a'py<}  avrov  Trap  to  orparoireBov  ^apvvea'^ai  rrj 
aarpia. 

The  disease  of  Herod  the  Great  seems  to  have  been  the 
same,  and  according  to  Josephus  was  inflicted  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  his  sins.  See  the  account  which  is  too  loathsome 
to  repeat,  in  Antt.  17.  6.  5. 

There  is  nothing  in  Acts  12:  23,  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  of  Josephus  that  Herod  lived  five  days  after 
the  attack  of  disease  in  the  theatre.  Luke  merely'  com¬ 
memorates  the  fact  that  he  died,  e^eyjrv^av,  breathed  out  (his 
life)  as  a  consequence  of  his  disease.  This  was  all  that  his 
object  required,  merely  to  show  the  care  that  God  exerted 
over  his  cause  and  his  servants,  by  whom  this  cause  was 
promoted.  Whether  Herod  was  instantly  removed  or  con¬ 
tinued  in  pain  five  or  ten  days,  was  not  material  for  his  pur¬ 
pose  ;  since  in  either  case,  it  was  a  manifest  visitation  of 
God.  But  we  might  gather  from  the  Acts,  that  Herod’s 
death  was  not  instantaneous.  Since  in  that  case  it  would 
not  be  unnatural  to  look  for  a  word,  as  'irapa')(pripa,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  fact ;  and  besides,  the  nature  of  the  disease  as  des¬ 
ignated  by  Luke,  aKcok/jKo^pcoro^;,  would  naturally  imply  a 
considerable  time  before  the  strength  of  a  man,  in  the  vigor 
of  life,  would  be  exhausted,  and  his  life’s  blood  consumed. 

The  conclusion  of  the  narrative  concerning  Herod  is 
worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  “  But,”  i.  e.  in  contrast  with 
this  fate  of  its  opposer  Herod,  the  word  of  God  (here  desig¬ 
nating,  says  Hackett  in  his  Comm,  in  h.  1.  “  the  complex 
idea  of  doctrine  and  disciples,”)  {rjv^ave,  the  figure 

taken  from  the  growth  of  plants)  i.  e.  gained  in  power  and 
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extent  of  influence,  and  applying  specially  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostles;  and  multiplied'*'*  (eTr\7}%vveT0^  lit.  be¬ 
came  many)  naturally  applying  to  those  who  embraced  the 
gospel.  This  new  doctrine  not  only  in  spite  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  its  opponents,  but  in  contrast  with  their  success, 
spread  abroad  and  became  daily  more  and  more  influential 
both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Chap.  xiii.  verses  6,  7. 

V.  6.  ^te\^6pT€<?  Be  oXrjv  ttjv  vrjaov  IId<f>ov,  evpov  dv 
Bpa  Tivd  pdyov^  ylr€vBoTrpo<f>i]Trjv  'tovBa'iov,  w  ovopa  ^ap'ir](Tov<i, 

V.  7.  ''O?  crvv  TM  dv^VTruTfp  ^epyuo  FlavXrp,  dvBpX  awe- 
Tw.  OvTO^^  ’jrpoaKcCXeadpevofi  Bapvd^av  Kal  ^avXov,  eTre^T^t?;- 
aev  aKovaai  tov  Xoyov  rov  ^eov. 

V.  6.  “  And  when  they  had  gone  through  the  isle  unto 
Paphos,  they  found  a  certain  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet,  a  Jew, 
whose  name  was  Barjesus.” 

V.  7.  “  Which  was  with  the  deputy  of  the  country,  Ser¬ 
gius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man,  who  called  for  Barnabas  and 
Saul  and  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  chapter  we  read,  that  while 
certain  prophets  and  teachers,  the  leading  persons  in  the 
church  at  Antioch,  were  performing  religious  services  (Aet- 
TovpyovvTcov  avT<av  tw  Kvpuo)  and  fasting,  they  were  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  apart  for  the  work 
“  whereunto  they  were^called,”  Barnabas  and  Saul.  When 
they  had  been  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands,  accompanied 
by  suitable  devotional  exercises,  they  went  forth  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  followed  by  the  good 
wishes  and  prayers  of  the  brethren,  to  the  specific  work  of 
converting  the  Gentiles.  They  turned  their  steps,  for  what 
reason  we  need  not  now  stop  to  inquire,  towards  the  sea- 
Goast,  and  embarked,  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  at  Seleueia.  A 
few  hours’  sail  brought  them  in  sight  of  Salamis  so  familiar 
to  Barnabas,  a  native  of  Cyprus.  John,  surnamed  Mark, 
accompanied  them ;  since  we  read,  in  the  first  account  of 
their  labors  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  that  “  they  had 
John  also  as  their  assistant.”  But  it  should  seem  that  they 
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did  not  remain  long  in  Salamis,  a  town  filled  with  Jews  and 
Jewish  synagogues.  They  turned  their  faces  to  Paphos,  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island,  the  residence  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  governor,  and  hence  an  important  post  for  exerting  an 
influence  as  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles.  The  hundred 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  intervening  between  Salamis  and  Pa¬ 
phos,  on  a  great  public  thoroughfare,  we  may  suppose,  in 
the  first  zeal  of  their  important  undertaking,  was  passed 
over  with  only  the  necessary  delays  for  attention  to  physical 
wants,  and  for  scattering  seed  by  the  wayside  as  opportu¬ 
nity  might  offer. 

When  they  arrived  at  Paphos,  their  attention  seems  to 
have  been  specially  arrested  by  a  certain  Magian,  a  Jewish 
false  prophet,  whose  name  was  Barjesus,  “  which,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  English  Version,  “was  with  the  deputy  of  the 
country  (the  proconsul)  Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man, 
who  called  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  desired  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.”  This  Roman  governor,  it  should  seem,  had 
been  desirous  of  learning  in  respect  to  the  great  truths  that 
pertain  to  divine  influence  and  agency,  and  to  the  future 
state  of  existence ;  but  not,  as  a  discerning  man  (o-wero?), 
being  able  to  give  his  full  confidence  to  the  magician, 
gladly  availed  himself  of  this  new  opportunity  of  “  hearing 
the  word  of  God.”  It  is  plain  that,  from  the  first,  Elymas 
perceived  that  Sergius  Paulus  was  inclined  to  listen  favora¬ 
bly  to  the  apostles  ;  for  we  read  that  “  he  withstood  them, 
seeking  to  turn  away  the  deputy  from  the  faith,”  i.  e.  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  prevent  the  mind  of  the  ruler  from  falling  under 
the  influence  of  their  divine  teachings.  Cf.  Conybcare  and 
Howson’s  Life  of  St.  Paul,  Vol.  I.  p.  148.  This,  as  we 
should  expect,  roused  the  energies  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  and, 
“  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  set  his  eyes  upon  him,  and 
said ;  O  full  of  all  subtlety  and  all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the 
devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease 
to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  And  now  behold 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  become 
blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  time.”  These  words  were 
no  sooner  spoken,  than  their  truth  was  verified,  and  “  forth- 
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with  there  fell  upon  him  mist  and  darkness;”  so  that  he  who 
had  so  recently  attempted  to  guide  others,  now  looks  about  for 
those  who  will  even  direct  his  footsteps  away  from  him  whom 
he  had,  so  lately,  boldly  withstood.  But  out  of  his  darkness  a 
light  arose  and  shone  upon  the  Proconsul ;  for,  “  when 
he  saw  what  was  done,  he  believed,  being  astonished  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord,”  i.  e.  at  this  manner  of  teaching  the 
word  of  God,  as  in  Mark  1:  22.  The  influence  exerted  by 
the  teaching  of  Paul,  substantiated  by  this  plain  miracle, 
must  have  extended  far  beyond  the  Roman  magistrate.  The 
sacred  historian  has,  however,  given  us  no  further  particu¬ 
lars  ;  but,  in  the  next  verse,  speaks  of  “  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
pany  ”  as  leaving  Paphos  for  Perga  in  Pamphylia. 

There  are  several  things  worthy  of  more  extended  notice 
in  this  narrative,  particularly  in  the  verses  quoted  above. 
Verse  6 :  tlvu  fjuiyov.  The  word  /Jidyoq,  Plur.  fidyot,  magi, 
from  the  Heb.  i'a  mag  (Pers.  mogh,  fr.  mih,  Zend,  meh,  San¬ 
scrit  mahat,  mahd,  see  Ges.  Thesaur.),  from  which  the  Greek 
fM€ya<:  is  derived,  was  the  common  name  for  the  priests  and 
wise  men  among  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Babylonians,  i.  e. 
the  great,  the  powerful.  And  hence  it  is  used  as  a  general 
term  for  magician,  sorcerer,  fortune-teller,  and  corresponds  to 
the  Heb.  and  Chald.  (comp,  the  LXX.  Tr.,  Dan.  1:  20. 

A  P- 

2: 2, 27,  etc.)  and  the  Syr.  “ylr  e  v  B  o  ir  p  o  (j)  i]  t  rj  v,  ]it. 

a  false  prophet  (Trpo<f>i]Tr]<;)  ;  but  as  7rpo(l>r]Tr)<i  is 

used  in  a  more  gener^  sense,  for  one  who  speaks  from  a 
special  divine  impulse  or  inspiration;  so  this  word  may 
designate  one  who  falsely  pretends  to  have  supernatural  aid 
in  speaking.  This  man,  it  seems,  was  a  Jew  by  descent  (Tou- 
Batov),  and  was  named  Baijesus  {Bap'lr]crov<;,  i.e.  Bap-  ’“i?,  son, 
^Irja-ovf;  of  Jeshua  or  Jesus).  It  may  be  proper  to  remark 
here,  that,  in  verse  8,  this  man  is  called  Elymas  (E\vpa<i), 
which  signifies  the  magician  {p,dyofj.  This  name  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  meaning  “  the  wise ;  ” 
but  whether  this  name  had  been  given  him  as  a  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  wisdom,  or  because  he  had  previously  been 
a  resident  in  Arabia ;  or  whether  he  had  assumed  it  to  give 
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consequence  to  his  character  as  magician,  we  cannot  decide. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  serious  importance. 

Verse  7.  *'0  ^  rjv  <rvv  tw  dv%  v  tt  ut  a ,  k.  r.X.  Two 
things,  here,  are  of  consequence  to  discuss ;  the  fact  that 
such  a  man  was  with  {^v  <tvv,)  i.  e.  was  an  attendant  upon, 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  Roman  magistrate  ;  and  the 
title  here  given  to  Sergius  Paulus :  dv^inraTa. 

It  might,  at  first,  appear  strange  that  a  man  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  and  moreover  a  cultivated 
and  discriminating  man  (o-wero?),  should  encourage  such  im¬ 
postors,  or  give  them  place  about  his  person.  This  how¬ 
ever,  is  explained  by  inquiring  a  little  into  the  customs  and 
“intellectual  and  religious  tendencies  of  the  age.”  Mr. 
Howson,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Paul,  says  :  “  For  many  years 
before  this  time,  and  many  years  after,  impostors  from  the 
East,  pretending  to  magical  powers,  had  great  influence 
over  the  Roman  mind.  All  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
of  the  Empire,  from  Horace  to  Lucian,  abounds  in  proof 
of  the  prevalent  credulity  of  this  sceptical  period.  Unbelief, 
when  it  has  become  conscious  of  its  weakness,  is  often  glad 
to  give  its  hand  to  superstition.  The  faith  of  educated  Ro¬ 
mans  was  utterly  gone.  We  can  hardly  wonder,  when  the 
East  was  thrown  open, —  the  land  of  mystery, —  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  earliest  migrations,  the  cradle  of  the  earliest  re¬ 
ligions,  that  the  imagination  both  of  the  populace  and  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome,  became  fanatically  excited,  and  that  they 
greedily  welcomed  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  supersti¬ 
tions.  Not  only  was  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  crowded 
with  “hungry  Greeks,”  but  “  Syrian  fortune  tellers”  flocked 
into  all  the  haunts  of  public  amusements.  Athens  and 
Corinth  did  not  now  contribute  the  greatest  or  the  worst 
part  of  the  “  dregs  ”  of  Rome,  but  (to  adopt  Juvenal’s  use  of 
that  river  of  Antioch  we  have  lately  been  describing)  the 
Orontes  itself  flowed  into  the  Tiber.” 

Every  part  of  the  East  had  its  representatives  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  capital.  The  Egyptian  idolaters  (Lucan’s  Pharsal. 
lib.  viii.  1. 830  sq.),  the  Chaldean,  Syrian,  and  Jewish  Astrolo¬ 
gers  were  congregated  where  both  ruler  and  people  gave 
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credence  to  their  impostures.  Even  Cicero  bears  Xvitness  to 
the  fact  that  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Csesar  were  accustomed 
to  consult  the  lying  astrologers  of  the  East.  See  De  Divina- 
tione,  lib.  ii.  47  ;  Quam  multa  ego  Pompeio,  quam  multa 
Crasso,  quam  multa  huic  Csesari  a  ChaldsBis  dicta  memini, 
neminem  eorum  nisi  in  senectute,  nisi  domi,  nisi  cum  clari- 
tute  esse  moriturum  ?  ut  mihi  permirum  videatur,  quem- 
quam  exstare,  qui  etiam  nunc  credat  iis,  quorum  praedicta 
quotdie  videat  re  et  eventis  refelli.  Tacitus,  too,  gives  his 
testimony  to  the  influence  of  astrologers,  when  he  says  of 
them;  Genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fal- 
lax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  ct  vitabitur  semper  et  retinebitur. 
Hist.  Juvenal,  in  his  Satires,  has  many  passages  showing 
that  even  Jews  were  not  rarely  employed  in  the  same  way 
at  Rome,  as  vi.  426 — 431 ; 

- Copliino  foenoquc  relicto, 

Arcanum  Judaea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurem, 

Interpres  legum  Solymarum,  et  magna  sacerdos 
Arborls,  ac  summi  fida  internuntia  coeli. 

Implet  et  ilia  manum,  sed  parcius ;  aere  minuto 
Qualiacunque  voles  Judaei  somnia  vendunt 

Cf.  also  vi.  437  sq. ;  iii.  13  sq. ;  x.  93  etc. ;  Horace  Sat.  i.  2. 
1 ;  Lucian’s  Life  of  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  et  al.  ;  and 
see  Neander’s  Ch.  History,  Torrey’s  Transl.  Vol.  I.  p.  30  sq. 
All  along  through  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  as 
Socrates,  in  his  age;  was  both  an  opponent  of  the  sophists 
and  confounded  with  them,  so  the  Christians  were  both 
everywhere  in  conflict  with  and  stigmatized  as  jugglers  and 
artful  deceivers.  Cf.  Neander’s  Ch.  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  92  et  al. 
No  one  can  be  surprised,  after  knowing  the  influence  of 
soothsayers  and  enchanters  at  the  seat  of  Roman  authority, 
to  find  that  the  magistrate  of  a  distant  eastern  province  had 
such  an  appendage  to  his  court  as  Elymas  the  sorcerer. 

We  find  that  the  title  here  given  to  Sergius  Paulus,  dv- 
^v7raT09,  translated  in  our  Eng.  Vers,  by  the  indefinite  term 
deputy^  and  repeated  in  verses  8  and  12,  is  only  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  N.  Test,  in  Acts  19:  38,  while  the  correspond- 
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ing  verb  av^vparevo)  is  used  in  18;  12.  Other  Roman  magis¬ 
trates  never  receive  this  title,  but  the  more  general  one  of 
if/epMv.  See  Acts  23:  24,  26,  33,  34.  24: 1,  10.  26;  30  et  al. 
What  is  the  ground  of  this  distinction  ?  A  reference  to  Ro¬ 
man  History  will  explain  it.  Augustus,  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  imperial  government  with  the  semblance  of  a  repub¬ 
lic,  deemed  it  best  to  retain  the  principal  offices  and  titles 
already  in  use.  Accordingly  we  find  the  name  Praetor  and 
Consul  still  employed  as  designations  of  office  at  Rome, 
and,  with  the  modifying  jpro,  instead  of^  in  the  place  of,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  governors  of  provinces.  So  Dion  Cassius,  LIIL 
13.  says  ;  TS)v  Bvo  rovroyv  ovopArtov  iirl  TrXeioTov  iv  ry  Bepo- 
Kparia  dd^rjadintop,  to  pev  rov  SrpaTrjyov,  Tot9  alperoi^,  a>9  koX 
TM  irdKep^  dno  rov  rrdw  dpKaiov  nrpoarjKov,  eBtoKCv,  ’Ami- 
arpaTijyov^;  (T^d<i  irpoaeiTrcov  •  to  Be  Br)  r&v  ^Tirdrav,  Tot9  ere- 
poi^,  0)9  ical  elprjviKcoTepoifi,  di^xnrdrov^  avrovt  emK<ike<Ta<i. 
'Avrd  pev  yap  rd  ovopara,  ro  re  rov  Srparrfyov  koX  to  rov 
'Tirdrov,  iv  rfj  'Irakia  *  er'qprjo-e,  rov9  Be  e^to  irdvra^;,  dxf  xal 
dvr  exeLvoDv  dp)(pvra<i  irpoarjyopevae.  He  granted,  he  said, 
the  administration  of  those  provinces  where  no  military  au¬ 
thority  was  necessary,  to  the  senate  and  people,  and  re¬ 
tained  the  appointment  of  the  others  to  himself.  So  Sueto¬ 
nius  says  :  Provincias  validiores  et  quas  annuls  magistratu- 
um  imperils  regi  nec  facile  nec  tutum  erat,  ipse  suscepit ;  cae- 
tera  I*roconsulibus  sortito  permisit,  et  tamen  nonnull  as  com- 
mutavit  interdum. — Vita  Aug.  47.  So  Dion  Cassius  ;  Td 
pev  da^eveoTepa,  0)9  xal  elpr)vala  xal  drroKjepa,  erreBaxe  rfj 
Bov\f}  •  rd  Be  ia'^vporepa,  o)9  xal  a^aXepd  xal  iirtxlvBvva, 
xal  ^Tot  7ro\e/Atou9  rtvd<i  rrpo<Toixov<i  €j(pvTa,  ^  xal  avrd  xd^' 
eavrd  pe^a  ri  veayrepiaai  Bwdpeva,  xdrea'xe  x.  r.  LHI.  12. 
Cf.  also  Strabo  xvii.  3.  840  and  Gibbon’s  Rome,  Vol.  1. 
p.  39,  and  Wenck’s  note,  p.  481.  Milman’s  Ed. 

The  Greek  title  found  in  our  text,  dv^vrraro^,  dvrl  and 
v7raT09  (o  ihrarof;  =  Lat.  consul)  corresponds  to  the  Latin 
Proconsul.  Does  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  Acts,  correspond 
to  the  imperial  regulations  ?  In  19:  38  dv^wraroi  is  used  in 
the  plural  generically,  merely  meaning :  we  have  the  officer 
before  which  such  cases  are  tried ;  let  them  bring  the  case 
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before  him,  av^inraroL  elaiv.  eyKaXelroDcrav  d\\7;\ot9.  Now 
we  have  double  authority  for  this  use  of  the  title  of  procon¬ 
sul  at  Ephesus.  Strabo  and  Dion  Cassius  say  that  “  Asia  ” 
as  well  as  “  Achaia  ”  was  given  to  the  Senate.  See  Dion 
Cassius  LIII.  12.  Strabo  xvii.  3.  See  also  Robinson’s  Gr. 
Lex.  art.  riyefuav. 

Coins  of  Ephesus  also,  of  the  time  of  Nero,  have  been 
found  with  the  name  and  title,  together  with  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  temple  of  Diana  on  the  obverse  side  to  the  head 
of  the  emperor :  “  {Money)  of  the  Ephesians^  Neocori, 
JEchmocles  Aviola^  ProconsuV^  See  Hackett’s  Com.  19:  38. 
Chap.  18:  12  needs  no  remark,  as  the  reference  to  Strabo 
and  Dion  Cassius  above  shows,  that  Achaia  was  a  Senato¬ 
rial  province,  and  hence  properly  governed  by  a  proconsul. 

In  the  passage  with  which  we  are  at  present  more  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned,  there  seems  at  first  to  be  more  doubt,  or  Dion 
Cassius  says  that  Cyprus  was  retained  by  the  emperor  :  'H 
Svput,  7}  KoiXy  KaXovpkvy,  ^  re  ^oivixrf,  kclv  KiXtKia,  Kal  Kv- 
7rpo9,  Kal  Alrfxrrmoiy  ev  rfj  rov  Kaiaapo<i  pepiBi  rare  eyevov' 
TO.  LIII.  12.  From  this  declaration  some  have  denied  the 
accuracy  of  Luke  as  an  historian  (see  Grotius  and  Ham¬ 
mond  Ann.  on  Acts  xiii.)  ;  but  the  very  sentence  following 
the  one  above  cited  in  Dio  Cassius,  proves  the  entire  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  sacred  narrative,  where  any  one  not  accu¬ 
rately  acquainted  with  the  relation  of  the  different  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  would  have  been 
especially  exposed  to  err.  It  seems  that  Augustus  subse¬ 
quently  gave  up  to  the  people  Cyprus,  in  exchange  for  Dal¬ 
matia  :  ^'Tarepov  rrjv  ph>  Kvirpov  xai  rrjv  TcCXariav  rrjv 
Trepl  Ndp^ava  B^p,(p  orreBoiKev,  avTo<i  Be  rrjv  AaXpariav 
dvreXa^e.  LIII.  12.  Here  also  the  ancient  coins  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the  secular  historian. 
The  fac  simile  of  a  coin  is  given  in  Akerman’s  Numismatic 
Rlustrations,  p.  41,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  head  of  Clau¬ 
dius  CsBsar,  accompanied  by  his  name,  and  on  the  obverse  a 
name  with  the  title :  Proconsul  of  Cyprus.  Specimens  of  these 
coins  may  be  seen  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  Vienna,  or  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at  Paris.  Inscriptions  of  this  age  are 
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also  found,  in  which  the  names  of  Proconsuls  of  Cyprus  are 
preserved ;  as,  for  example,  one  found  at  Curium  in  Cyprus, 
in  which  is  an  allusion  to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  the 
names  of  Julius  Cordus  and  Annius  Bassus,  Proconsuls, 
ANGTIIATOI  : 

KAATAini  KAISAPI  SEBASTni 
TEPMANIKni  APKIEPEI  MEFISTni 
AHMAPXIXHS  EUOrSIA^  ATTOKPATOPI 
HATPI  HATPIAOX  KOTPIEIIN  H  nOAIS 
AnO  TflN  nPOKEKlP]IMENn[N  T]nO  lOTAIOr 
KOPAOr  ANOrnATOT  AOTKIOS  ANNIOS  BAX- 
[XOX  ANe]rnATOX  KAGIEPnXEN-  IB. 

See  Engel’s  Work  on  Cyprus  (quoted  by  Howson,  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  Vol.  I.  p.  154),  I.  §  459—463.  Berlin,  1843. 

Acts  26:  28.  *0  Be  *Aypl7nra<i  tt/jo?  tov  IlavKov  e<fyri  •  *Ev 
pe  rr€l!^ei<i  Xpumavov  yevea'^aL. 

V.  29.  *0  Be  Ilavko<i  elirev  *  Ev^aipuqv  av  ical  iv 

oKly<p,  KCLi  ev  ttoWw  ov  povov  ae,  dXSA  kuI  irdvra<i  row? 
oKovovTOM  pov  arjpepov^  yevear^ai  roiovrovi  ottoIo?  Kayat  elpu, 
nrapeKTo^  r&v  Bea-p&v  rovrav. 

V.  28.  “  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  \in  a 
short  time\  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.” 

V.  29.  “  And  Paul  said,  I  would  to  God  that  not  only 
thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost 
and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds.” 

These  are  the  closing  verses  of  the  defence  of  Paul  before 
Agrippa,  in  the  audience-chamber  of  the  Roman  procurator 
at  Caesarea.  He  had  previously  addressed  the  infuriated 
populace  from  the  stairs  of  the  castle  (22: 1  sq.)  in  order  to  " 
show  his  innocence  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  He 
had  likewise  defended  himself  before  Felix  and  before  Fes- 
tus ;  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  receive  justice  at 
their  hands,  since  they  were  desirous  of  pleasing  the  Jews 
rather  than  of  doing  right,  he  had  appiealed  to  the  higher 
tribunal  of  the  Emperor  himself ;  and  this  appeal  had  been 
accepted.  There  was  no  occasion  for  further  defence  on  his  ^ 
part,  as  it  was  now  fixed  that  he  should  go  to  Rome,  and 
no  change  of  this  decision  could  be  made^  But  when  Fes- 

Vol.  XIV.  No.  64.  24 
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tus  desired  the  advice  of  Agrippa  in  reference  to  the  com¬ 
munication  to  be  sent  with  him,  ch.  25: 14  sq.,  and  Agrippa 
was  desirous  of  hearing  what  Paul  had  to  say  for  himself 
(ch.  25:  22),  he  nothing  loath,  entered  with  courtesy  and 
yet  with  plainness  and  dignity,  into  a  defence  of  his  divine 
commission,  as  especially  indicated  by  the  manner  of  his 
conversion  and  total  change  of  life,  and  the  truth  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  had  inculcated  throughout  his  ministry. 

When  the  Apostle  came  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Messi¬ 
ah,  who  must  be  crucified  and  rise  again,  thus  giving  the  as¬ 
surance  of  the  resurrection  of  others  to  a  spiritual  life,  (tt^wto? 

ava^daeayi  vexpStv,  cf.  Col.  1: 18  and  1  Cor.  15: 20,)  as  incul¬ 
cated  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Moses,  the  patience  of 
the  Roman  ruler  could  no  longer  hold  out;  but,  interrupting 
the  speaker,  he  said  with  a  loud  voice  :  “  Paul,  thou  art  be¬ 
side  thyself ;  much  study  (or  many  books)  has  utterly  per¬ 
verted  thy  reason.”  This  discourteous  interruption,  and 
Romewhat  grave  accusation,  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  the  Apostle.  But  with  perfect  composure 
and  the  utmost  respect  of  manner,  he  replied :  “  I  am  not 
mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soundness  of  mind  (v.  25).  Having  thus  paid  suitable  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Roman  magistrate,  and  asserted  his  innocence 
of  the  charge  made  against  him,  as  if  it  were  not  worth 
while  to  waste  further  arguments  on  a  heathen,  who  was 
not  familiar  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  who,  like  most 
of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  was  not  a  believer  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  resurrection,  he  turns  to  Agrippa  and  says  :  “  The 
king  is  familiar  with  all  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  knows  that  they  are  attested 
by  such  witnesses  as  cannot  be  gainsayed,  since  they  have 
not  been  done  in  secret.  I  therefore  speak  with  the  utmost 
confidence  to  him.”  And  not  this  only ;  but  the  Apostle 
appeals  to  his  belief  in  the  Scriptures  which  foretell  not  only 
a  suffering,  and  dying,  but  a  risen  and  triumphing  Messiah. 
“  Believest  thou.  King  Agrippa,  the  Prophets  ?  I  know  thou 
believest.”  The  Apostle  had  previously  appealed  to  the 
King’s  knowledge  of  the  events  attending  the  mission,  suf- 
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feringy  and  death  of  Christ,  and  now  appeals  to  his  be¬ 
lief  of  the  01(f  Testament,  which  foretold  his  coming. 
But  Agrippa,  it  should  seem,  feeling  that  he  could  not  deny  * 
either  the  facts,  so  well  substantiated  within  his  knowledge, 
or  disclaim  his  belief  in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and 
yet  having  no  sincere  desire  to  yield  obedience  to  the  re¬ 
sults  that  must  follow  from  a  comparison  of  the  two,  wards 
ofT  conviction  by  the  playful  and  perhaps  a  little  contemptu¬ 
ous  reply  :  You  are  very  quickly  bringing  me  over  to  your 
party,  making  me  out  to  be  a  Christian. 

The  Apostle,  with  a  tact  which  no  one  of  inferior  re¬ 
sources  or  less  confidence  in  his  position  and  cause,  could 
have  exhibited,  instead  of  rebuking  the  trifling  spirit  of 
Agrippa,  courteously  replies  :  I  could  heartily  pray  to  God 
that  not  only  you,  but  all  who  are  here  present  to-day,  might 
become  such  as  I  am,  i.  e.  a  Christian  (except  these  chains 
that  you  see  upon  me),  in  a  short  time,  as  you  say,  if  it 
were  possible ;  but  if  not,  in  a  long  time.  I  should  rejoice 
to  see  you  becoming  a  Christian  at  any  time,  whether  soon¬ 
er  or  later.  See  Hackett’s  Commentary. 

Several  words  and  phrases  in  the  verses  require  more  par¬ 
ticular  remark.  V.  28.  'O  Be,  The  particle  Se  often,  as 
here,  denotes  an  interruption  in  discourse,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  objection  or  explanation.  See  above,  v.  24.  rav- 
ra  Be,  and  v.28:  'O  Be,  and  in  the  following  verse.  When  a 
directly  contrary  sentiment  is  introduced  in  the  N.  Test,  as  in 
Classical  Greek,  aX\a  is  generally  used.  See  Winer’s  N.  T. 
Idioms,  §  57.  4.  —  iv  6\iy^,  These  words  are  trans¬ 
lated,  in  our  English  Version,  almost,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  old  commentators,  as  Chrysostom,  Beza  (prope- 
modum),  and  Grotius.  But  it  is  now  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged,  that  if  that  were  the  sense,  irap  oKlyov  or  6\(yov 
would  have  been  used  (see  De  Wette’s  Comm.)  ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  contrasted  phrase  ev  ttoXX^,  which  must  in  that 
case  be  rendered  entirely,  wholly,  admodum  plane,  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  different  rendering.  But  whether  we  should  consider 
this  phrase  as  relating  to  time  or  quantity,  there  is  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  among  the  commentators.  Meyer  refers  it 
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to  quantity :  with  little^  i.  e.  effort  or  trouble.  This  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  meaning  with  the  ellipsis  of  irov^  ;  an^  if  with  Meyer, 
•following  Tischendorf,  Lachmann,  and  others,  we  read  h 
fieyakm  instead  of  iv  ttoXKm,  there  would  be  little  hesita¬ 
tion  in  so  rendering  it,  especially  as  the  general  idea  in  the 
passage  is  much  the  same  as  when  we  refer  it  to  time.  But 
on  the  whole,  iv  ttoWm  seems  the  most  approved  reading 
(see  De  Wette  and  Neander),  and  xpoi/p  the  most  natural 
ellipsis.  So  Neander  says,  in  his  Planting  and  Training 
(Eng.  Tr.),  chap,  vii,  note :  “  I  understand  the  words  iv  oXi- 

in  the  only  sense  [i.  e.  in  a  short  time  ”]  which  they  can 
have,  according  to  the  usus  loquendi,  in  Paul’s  answer.  The 
interpretation  adopted  by  Meyer  and  some  others,  is  indeed 
possible,  but  appears  to  us  not  so  natural.  If  the  reading 
of  the  Cod.  Alex,  and  Vulg.  which  Lachmann  approves,  be 
adopted,  iv  fi€yd\q>  in  Paul’s  answer,  the  words  of  Agrippa 
must  be  thus  explained ;  ‘  With  a  little  or  with  few  reasons 
(which  will  not  cost  you  much  trouble),  you  think  of  mak¬ 
ing  me  a  .  Christian,’  and  the  >  answer  of  Paul  will  be  : 
Whether  with  great  or  with  little,  for  many  or  few  reasons, 
I  pray  God,”  etc.  —  pe  7ret^€t9,  you  are  persuading  we, 
i.  e.  going  on  as  you  now  do,  you  will  make  me  out  to  be  a 
Christian.  This  idea  of  futurity  is  not  an  unusual  one  in 
the  present.  See  Kiihn.  Gr.  §  255.  R.  3.  and  Winer’s  N. 
Test.  Idioms,  §  41.  2. 

Verse  29.  ev^aifirjv  civ  tm  This  has  been 

criticised  as  not  good  Greek,  but  without  reason,  as  the  idea 
is,  as  Hackett  says  :  “  I  could  pray  to  God^  i.  e.  if  I  obeyed 
the  impulse  of  my  own  heart,  though  it  may  be  unavailing.” 
On  this  use  of  dv  with  the  Optative,  see  Winer  §  43. 1.  and 
Buttmann  §  139.  R.  15.  —  ual  iv  6  \  iy  xal  iv  ttoX- 
Xw  The  other  reading,  peyaXw,  has  been  spoken  of 
above.  The  connection  by  xal  ....  ual  is  used,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kiihn.  (Gr.  §  321  (a) ),  where  the  single  members  are 
independent  and  forcible  ;  and  frequently  the  last  member  is 
emphatic.  Here  the  last  is  in  a  sense  emphatic,  for  it  is  in¬ 
dicated  that  Agrippa  does  not  doubt  that  Paul  wishes  him 
to  become  a  Christian  some  time,  i.  e.  in  a  long  time ;  but 
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Paul  says  that  he  desires  it  as  well  in  a  short  as  in  a  long 
time  ;  hence  the  implication  is,  that  it  cannot  be  too  soon, 
and  yet  he  could  wish  it  might  be  at  any  time. 

’ilWa  KoX  nr  dvr  a  rov^i  dx  ovovr  d^  pov  cri^  /i€  - 
pov.  The  persons  assembled  to  listen  to  the  present  de¬ 
fence  of  Paul  were,  as  it  seems  from  25:  23,  in  addition  to 
Agrippa  and  Festus,  Bernice  with  the  royal  retinue,  the 
commanders  of  the  Roman  troops  stationed  at  Caesarea,  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  place.  With  emphasis  might  the 
Apostle  say  he  could  wish  that  all  these  persons  of  influ¬ 
ence  might  be  brought  to  a  belief  in  Christ  thcf  Messiah.  — 
roiovTov^  6  nr  010^  xdy  d)  e  I  fii,  such  as  I  also  am. 
These  words  are,  of  course,  limited  by  the  context.  Paul 
does  not  express  a  wish  that  all  of  his  audience  might  become 
such  as  he  himself  is  intellectually  or  even  morally.  But  he 
does,  in  all  confidence,  wish  them  to  be  such  as  he  is  in 
reference  to  the  points  now  in  question,  his  belief  in  the 
troths  of  the  gospel.  All  of  the  pomp  and  power,  ostenta¬ 
tion  and  pride,  honor  and  respect,  which  surround  this  bril¬ 
liant  assemblage  are  as  nothing  and  vanity  in  comparison 
with  the  treasure  which  the  captive  apostle  felt  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  There  is  a  sublimity,  in  this  last  scene,  of  the 
Apostle’s  last  public  address  before  his  departure  for  his 
trial  before  the  Roman  Emperor,  which  is  worthy  of  the  man 
and  his  cause.  There  is  a  delicacy,  too,  in  the  use  of  this 
phrase :  “  such  as  I  am,”  instead  of  repeating  the  name 
“  Christians,”  which  would  needlessly  offend  his  hearers,  as 
a  term  of  reproach  and  odium,  that  is  as  indicative  of  his 
good  sense  as  of  his  kind  feeling.  —  nrape  Krb*i  r&v 
Sea-fi&v  rovrcav.  The  Roman  manner  of  securing 
prisoners,  was  to  have  a  chain  attached  to  one  or  both 
hands,  and  fastened  to  one  or  two  soldiers.  Paul,  when  first 
arrested  at  Jerusalem,  it  should  seem,  had  chains  fastened 
to  both  hands  (21:  33),  and  these  were  hot  removed  when 
he  was  brought  before  this  august  assembly ;  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  these  in  speaking,  were  sufficient  to  remind  him 
that  he  was  a  captive,  and  to  lead  him  to  qualify  his  wish 
for  his  auditors  by  the  phrase,  “  except  these  bonds.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  THEORY  OF  PREACHING. i 
By  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  Andover. 

It  is  a  truth  which  has  become  a  truism,  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  people  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  their  religious 
teachers.  Among  a  Christian  people,  the  exponent  of  this 
relation  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  is  the  pulpit. 
The  style  of  preaching  which  is  current  in  any  age  of  the 
church,  is  like  a  pulse,  by  which  the  disease  or  the  health  of 
the  church,  in  that  age,  may  be  discerned.  Even  minute 
fluctuations  of  vitality  may  be  commonly^  detected,  by  cor¬ 
responding  fluctuations  of  the  regimen  prescribed  from  the 
pulpit.  This  fact  gives  permanent  importance  to  inquiries 
respecting  the  true  theory  of  preaching.  Such  inquiries  are 
like  certain  standard  problems  in  philosophy.  Every  gene¬ 
ration  must  propose  and  answer  them  for  itself.  They  have 
become  ancient,  but  not  antiquated  themes  of  discussion. 

In  our  own  day,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  existence 
of  five  distinct  theories,  by  which  the  Christian  ministry  are 
consciously  or  unconsciously  guided  in  their  public  labors. 
Each  of  these  theories  has  a  certain  central  principle,  forming 
the  nucleus  of  subordinate  but  kindred  principles,  which  give 
distinctiveness  to  the  "theory,  and  to  the  usages  which  grow 
up  under  its  operation.  These  theories  are,  some  of  them, 
so  diverse  from  each  other,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
they  can  be  the  product  of  a  common  faith.  Yet  each  does 
affect,  by  secret  affinities  and  repulsions,  a  class  of  Christian 
minds.  Even  sectarian  divisions  are  sometimes  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  to  the  public  eye,  by  these  diversities  of  theo¬ 
ry  with  regard  to  the  pulpit,  than  by  the  ostensible  reasons 
in  which  those  divisions  had  their  origin. 

One  of  the  current  theories  of  preaching,  is  constructed 

I  This  Article  was  originally  prepared,  and  delivered,  as  an  Oration  before 
the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
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upon  the  doctrine  of  the  priestly  character  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  This  is  its  central  principle  ;  and  around  this  are 
clustered,  almost  with  the  certainty  of  corollaries  to  a  theo¬ 
rem  in  mathematics,  certain  other  principles  vitally  affecting 
the  province  of  the  pulpit.  Among  these  are  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  preaching  to  worship,  in  the  services  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  ;  the  cultivation  of  stateliness  of  religious  forms  ;  vene¬ 
ration  for  sacred  places  and  for  sacerdotal  costume  ;  attach¬ 
ment  to  ancient  liturgies ;  and  an  inordinate  dependence 
upon  music  and  architecture,  as  means  of  awakening  the 
religious  sensibilities. 

Nearly  allied  with  this,  and  yet  distinct  from  it,  is  a 
second  theory  of  preaching,  which  is  founded  upon  an  ex¬ 
travagant  estimate  of  the  value  of  poetic  sentiment  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  This  theory  has  comparatively  few  adhe¬ 
rents  ;  yet  it  often  exists  in  fact  rather  than  in  form,  where 
it  is  not  avowed,  nor  even  recognized  by  its  possessor.  In 
its  boldest  form,  it  assumes  that  anonialy  in  ethics  which  is 
so  often  affirmed  by  Goethe,  and  which  is  a  fair  inference 
from  certain  expressions  of  Wordsworth,  that  the  love  of 
beauty  is  equivalent  to  virtue,  and  delight  in  Nature  is  de¬ 
light  in  God.  In  a  modified  development,  it  regards  poetic 
feeling  as  so  nearly  kindred  to  a  religious  experience, 
and  the  cultivation  of  Taste  to  a  religious  culture,  that  it 
practically  subordinates  the  pulpit  to  the  cause  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature.  In  its  selection  of  the  themes  of  preaching,  and  in 
its  favorite  methods  of  discussion,  it  searches  for  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  imaginative  excitement.  Its  result  is  a  religion  of 
the  Imagination,  rather  than  a  religion  of  Conscience.  It  is 
a  reproduction,  under  Christian  forms,  of  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  mythology.  A  mind  developed  wholly  by  its  influ¬ 
ence,  would  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  a  refined  Athe¬ 
nian  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 

A  third  theory,  which  appears  to  give  character  to  the  la¬ 
bors  of  a  class  of  preachers,  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
preeminence  which  it  gives  to  social  reforms  among  the 
themes  of  the  pulpit.  Preachers  of  this  class  seem  to  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  to  man  rather  than  to  men.  They  aim,  in 
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their  ministrations,  at  institutions  and  customs  of  society, 
and  political  systems,  more  earnestly,  if  not  more  frequently, 
than  at  individual  souls.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  fi¬ 
delity  with  which  they  apply  the  Gospel  to  great  questions 
of  liberty  and  of  social  order,  and  the  fearlessness  with  which 
they  rebuke  systematized  and  legalized  wrong.  The  heart 
of  such  preachers  is  in  the  work  of  Reform ;  and  they  bend 
to  its  service,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  their  theory  of  the 
province  of  the  pulpit.  As  an  important  ally  of  this  theory, 
may  be  commonly  observed  the  conviction,  which  appears 
to  assume  the  permanence  of  a  principle  in  their  philosophy 
respecting  this  world’s  progress,  that  the  Christian  church  is 
always  at  a  crisis  in  its  history.  It  is  always  in  a  perilous 
and  peculiar  emergency.  It  is  always  beset  by  unprece¬ 
dented  dangers.  It  is  always  degenerate  as  compared  with 
the  church  of  olden  times.  It  is  always  infected  with  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  apostasy.  The  preaching  which 
is  adapted  to  the  age,  upon  such  a  theory,  is  necessarily 
comminatory.  The  voice  of  the  preacher  is  habitually  the 
voice  of  rebuke  and  denunciation.  It  rarely  falls  into  the 
genial  commendatory  tone,  which  so  often  rings  out,  like  the 
voice  of  a  glad  father,  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  public  censor  —  faithful,  earnest,  eloquent,  it  may 
be  —  still,  not  in  the  noblest  symmetry  of  meaning,  the  voice 
of  a  Christian  preacher. 

A  fourth  theory  of  preaching  is  distinguished  by  the  as¬ 
cendency  which  it  gives  fo  Emotion,  in  religious  experience. 
This  theory  assumes  that,  in  the  natural  working  of  mind  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  feeling  precedes  and  often  supersedes 
thought,  and  that  therefore  the  true  method  of  preaching  is 
that  which  addresses  itself,  directly  and  mainly,  to  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  men.  It  would  use  the  pulpit  chiefly,  not  for  the 
discussion,  but  for  the  direct  application,  of  truth.  All  that 
hearers  may  be  presumed  to  know  of  the  Gospel,  it  would 
assume,  as  the  basis  of  immediate  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
science.  It  does  not  recognize  the  wisdom  of  discus¬ 
sing  admitted  truth.  Its  dependence  for  the  success  of 
preaching,  is  mainly  upon  the  power  of  exhortation,  and 
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upon  that  magnetic  sympathy  by  which  emotion  in  a 
speaker’s  heart  reproduces  its  like  in  the  heart  of  an  audi¬ 
ence.  It  expressly  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  degree  of  ex¬ 
citement  which,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  permanent. 
The  auxiliaries  which  it  seeks  in  the  dissemination  of  truth, 
and  the  expedients  it  devises  for  the  promotion  of  its  end, 
all  have  the  common  character  of  direct  stimulants  to  emo¬ 
tion.  We  should  be  wrong  in  naming  this  the  theory  of 
Enthusiasm  ;  yet  its  tendencies  and  perils  are  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  An  unthoughtful  piety  finds  repose  under  its  opera¬ 
tion.  It  tends  to  create  a  religion  of  feeling,  such  as  is  most 
facile  to  undisciplined  minds.  An  itinerant  ministry  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity  to  its  success ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
policy  to  which  it  would  subject  the  administration  of  the 
pulpit,  is  adjusted  to  rapid  and  incessant  fluctuation  in  the 
pastoral  office,  as  its  result. 

Of  all- these  theories  of  preaching,  which  have  now  been 
named,  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  they  possess,  though  in 
widely  different  proportions,  the  germs  of  truth.  They  may 
all  be  made  to  commend  themselves  tcf  certain  classes  of 
pious  minds.  They  may  be  held  with  great  sincerity  of  con¬ 
viction,  and  may  be  acted  upon  with  an  earnestness  and 
energy  which  shall  awaken  the  sympathy  of  all  generous 
hearts.  Still  they  are  not  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
province  of  the  pulpit. 

There  is  yet  another  theory,  which  it  will  be  the  object  of 
this  Article  to  state  and  to  advocate  as  the  true  theory  of 
preaching,  in  a  land  where  Christianity  is  nominally  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  ruling  element  in  civilization. 

To  prevent  misconception,  in  speaking  of  the  ‘  theory  of. 
preaching,’  it  is  proper  to  premise  that  the  Pulpit  is  here  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  a  divinely  chosen  instrument.  Its  relation 
to  Divine  influence  is  that  of  absolute  dependence.  No  real 
efficacy  whatever  is  attributable  to  it  as  an  isolated  power. 
Still,  as  an  instrument  of  Divine  appointment,  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  operating  under  the  condition  of  dependence  upon  the 
Divine  Spirit,  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  analysis.  Conditions 
of  eff[iciency  inhere  in  that  very  constitution  which  God  has 
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given  it.  These,  if  we  may  know  them,  constitute  the  trae 
theory  of  preaching.  We  are  not  irreverent  in  examining 
them  independently  of  the  supernatural,  and  therefore  anom- 
alous,  element  of  Divine  influence,  on  which  they  are  all 
dependent.  .It  is  proper  to  study  a  subject  like  this  philo¬ 
sophically,  as  the  laws  of  nature  may  be  studied,  while  in 
neither  case  we  withhold  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  purpose,  of  which  all  true  philosophy  is  only  the 
index  or  the  illustration. 

Leaving  behind  us  therefore  the  supernatural  Power  which 
energizes  all  instrumentalities  of  good  in  this  world,  we 
may  observe  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  true  theory 
of  preaching  in  the  fact  that  preaching  should  consist  pre- 
eminently  of  the  argumentative  discussion  of  Theology. 
This  is  the  central  idea,  under  and  around  which  are  gath¬ 
ered  a  group  of  elements,  which  cluster  together  by  natural 
affinities,  and  are  commonly  found  in  conjunction  in  the 
history  of  the  pulpit. 

Of  these,  may  be  observed  first.  The  relative  dignity  of  the 
work  of  preaching.  There  are  certain  institutions,  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  the  tone  of  measured 
argument.  They  seem  to  speak  for  themselves,  upon  the 
first  disclosure  of  their  character,  and  to  command  instanta¬ 
neous  reverence.  Such  an  institution  stands,  among  kin¬ 
dred  objects,  like  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  amidst  the  other 
basilicas  of  Rome,  towering  so  far  above  them,  and  expand¬ 
ing  into  such  ampler  proportions,  that  these  seem  as  if 
erected  by  the  cunning  architect,  for  no  purpose  but  to  en¬ 
hance,  by  comparison,  the  grandeur  of  the  other.  Approach 
it  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  compass  you  choose,  view  it 
in  the  distance,  or  standing  in  its  shadow,  at  noon  day  or  in 
a  clear  evening,  or  in  the  morning  twilight ;  it  always  looms 
up  before  you,  in  the  solitude  of  inimitable  greatness.  Such 
an  institution  is  the  Christian  Pulpit ;  and  an  appreciation 
of  its  dignity  must  enter  fundamentally  into  the  theory  of 
effective  preaching.  No  man  can  preach  well  who  does  not 
reverence  his  work  as  one  of  unique  grandeur.  It  stands 
alone,  in  its  intrinsic  magnitude,  and  in  the  results  which  it 
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is  destined  to  accomplish.  The  Press  and  the  School — the 
other  two  great  instruments  of  moral  power  over  mankind — 
find  their  true  position,  so  far  as  the  destiny  of  religion  is 
concerned,  only  when  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  allies  to  the 
pulpit,  and  yet  its  inferiors. 

The  foundation  of  this  view  might,  without  difficulty,  be 
discovered  in  the  very  nature  of  oratory  as  compared  with 
other  modes  of  exerting  moral  power.  It  is  no  arrogance  in 
the  genius  of  oratory,  viewing  it  in  its  relation  to  the  moral 
wants  of  this  world,  to  claim  precedence  over  the  genius  of 
authorship.  Of  the  two,  oratory  is,  in  this  relation,  the  su¬ 
perior  development  of  mind.  Its  range  is  at  a  loftier  eleva¬ 
tion  of  thought,  and  it  sustains  at  that  height  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  faculties,  moved  by  sensibilities  more  profound  and 
more  thoroughly  trained,  and  adjusted  with  more  exquisite 
balance  to  their  object.  The  fecundity  of  the  modern  press 
is  apt  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  truth  universally  held 
by  the  ancient  world,  of  the  superiority  of  oral  speech  to  all 
other  means  of  power  over  mind.  Yet  it  is  the  significant 
fact  now,  as  in  the  best  days  of  Greek  wisdom,  that  the 
rarest  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  mind  is  a  truly  great  ora¬ 
tor.  The  world  numbers  its  solitary  thinkers  and  its  great 
writers  by  scores,  and  its  great  books  by  hundreds,  where  it 
can  boast  of  one  great  orator.  Literature,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  reproduces  many  times  over  the  cast  of  mind  which 
Aristotle  represents,  where  it  once  reproduces  Demosthenes. 
It  is  not  then  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  things,  that 
Divine  wisdom  has  ordained  the  pulpit  to  the  front  rank  of 
dignity,  in  the  work  of  this  world’s  conversion.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  stands  upon  one  of  the  profoundest  laws  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  the  law  of  influence  by  living  speech.  This  is  an 
arrangement  also,  the  wisdom  of  which  the  world  has  always 
recognized  whenever  a  genuine  orator  has  appeared  in  the 
pulpit.  Mediocrity  and  incdmpetency,  and  above  all  hypoc¬ 
risy,  in  the  pulpit,  have  done  much  to  degrade  it ;  and  often 
its  history,  for  a  period,  has  seemed  to  furnish  no  illustration 
of  the  secret  of  its  great  strength.  But  when  emergencies 
have  arisen,  and  the  spirit  of  true  eloquence  has  been 
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aroused  in  the  Christian  ministry,  it  has  been  like  the  de¬ 
scent  of  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  Nations  have  been  swayed  by 
it,  as  by  no  other  power  known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  has  so  proved  its  nobility,  that  all  far-seeing  minds  have 
recognized  it  as  a  power  which  had  no  peer.  It  has  created 
currents  of  opinion  and  of  purpose,  to  which  cabinets  and 
armies  and  universities  and  synods  have  alike  given  way. 
When  Luther  trembled  in  entering  the  pulpit,  he  felt  only 
the  instinctive  reverence  of  a  great  mind  for  a  great  mis¬ 
sion.  No  man  can  preach  well,  who  has  not  a  similar  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  dignity  of  his  work. 

The  point  which  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed  in  this 
connection,  is,  that  the  only  theory  which  in  practice  can 
secure  to  the  Christian  pulpit  an  honorable  existence^  is 
that  which  assigns  to  it  the  supremacy  among  all  conceiva¬ 
ble  instrumentalities  which  might  be  employed  to  support 
the  institutions  of  Christianity.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  the  demands  of  the  pulpit 
here  are  imperative.  It  must  hold  the  place  of  chief  honor 
in  the  policy  of  Christian  effort,  or  it  can  hold  no  place  in 
which  it  shall  either  command  or  deserve  a  pittance  of  re¬ 
spect.  To  depress  it,  is  to  destroy  it.  Make  it  subordinate, 
and  you  make  it  effeminate.  Like  a  certain  class  of  individu¬ 
al  minds,  it  proves  its  superior  power  only  in  a  range  of  influ¬ 
ence  that  gives  scope  for  superior  reach  of  plan  and  energy 
of  exertion.  Subject  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  clergy,  to 
the  press  or  to  schools  of  learning,  considered  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  moral  power,  and  you  inevitably  extinguish  its  vi¬ 
tality.  Degrade  it  by  submission  to  a  petty  rivalry  with 
forms  of  worship,  with  liturgies,  with  the  fascinations  of  mu¬ 
sic,  with  architecture,  with  posture  and  costume  and  into¬ 
nation,  in  the  administration  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  spirit  goes  out  of  it.  It  ceases  to  command  respect,  be¬ 
cause  it  ceases  to  be  respectable.  Christian  institutions 
may,  it  is  true,  temporarily  command  respect  for  other 
reasons,  where  the  effort  is  made  to  support  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  depression  of  the  pulpit ;  but  from  the  pulpit,  in 
such  a  state  of  depression,  they  gain  nothing.  That  ceases 
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to  be  a  power  in  the  support  of  Christianity,  instantly,  when 
its  inferiority  to  anything  on  earth,  is  confessed  in  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  church.  It  becomes  an  appendage  and  an 
incumbrance.  The  natural  working  of  the  system  of  policy 
which  has  killed  it,  is  to  throw  it,  sooner  or  later,  from  Chris¬ 
tian  usage,  as  was  virtually  done  by  the  Romish  church,  for 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation. 

It  is  specially  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  that 
we  reject,  without  reserve,  the  doctrine  of  the  priestly  char¬ 
acter  of  the  clergy.  The  history  of  this  doctrine,  in  all  its 
varieties,  illustrates  its  tendency  to  subject  the  work  of 
preaching  to  humiliation.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
Christian  doctrine.  Its  essential  idea  is  foreign  to  all  that 
is  peculiar  to  Christianity  as  an  advance  upon  Judaism.  It 
is  a  relic  of  an  extinct  dispensation.  All  attempts  to  resus¬ 
citate  it,  under  Christian  forms,  have  signally  proved  its  in¬ 
congruity  with  a  vital  and  aggressive  form  of  Christian  faith. 
A  Christian  church  loses  its  distinctive  character  when  it 
becomes  a  temple.  A  Christian  pulpit  is  shorn  of  its  power 
when  it  gives  place  to  an  altar.  A  Christian  minister  sinks 
beneath  all  legitimate  and  honorable  influence  over  earnest 
minds,  when  he  becomes  a  priest.  Temples,  altars,  and 
priesthoods  belong  to  a  buried  past.  So  far  as  they  ever  had 
a  place  in  the  history  of  true  religion,  they  were  the  symbols 
Of  a  system  which  the  world  has  outgrown,  and  which,  long 
since,  fell  out  from  the  plans  of  God  for  the  world’s  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  constitution  of  a  Christian  priesthood,  at  the 
present  stage,  in  the  execution  of  those  plans,  is  scarcely  less 
incongruous  than  the  attempt  would  be  to  reconstruct,  for 
all  future  time,  the  priesthood  of  Apollo  or  of  Isis.  When 
we  look  for  the  symbol  of  dignity  which  distinguishes  the 
Christian  ministry,  we  must  find  it  in  the  pulpit.  A  minis¬ 
ter  of  Christ  must  be  regarded  as  being,  above  all  his  other 
distinctions,  a  preacher.  His  character  as  a  preacher  can¬ 
not  be  submerged  in  the  character  of  priest,  and  yet  exist 
in  any  manly  and  commanding  form.  The  testimony  to  this 
effect,  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  Romish  church,  is  al¬ 
most  too  palpable  to  need  remark.  What  would  the  world 
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have  ever  known  of  Bourdaloue  or  Massillon,  if  their  claims 
to  remembrance  had  rested  upon  their  discharge  of  priestly 
functions?  When  have  such  men  ever  appeared  in  the 
Romish  church,  without  reversing  the  order  of  thought  in 
the  Romish  theory  of  the  clerical  office,  and  causing  the 
idea  of  the  priest  to  sink  in  that  of  the  preacher  ? 

Even  the  attenuated  form  of  this  priestly  theory  of  minis¬ 
terial  character,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  some  Protestant  churches,  has  exerted  a  degrading  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  pulpit.  If  there  was  ever  a  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  English  church,  when  the  legitimate  fruits  of  this 
theory  might  have  been  expected  to  display  themselves  most 
amply,  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles.  The 
restoration  of  their  church  had  been  welcomed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  even  more  enthusiastically  than  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  king.  The  reaction  from  Puritanism  was  com¬ 
plete.  Exiled  clergymen  were  recalled,  in  scores,  to  their 
benefices,  and  they  recommenced  the  discharge  of  their  func¬ 
tions  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  a  national  jubilee.  Never 
was  a  fairer  opportunity  given  to  a  national  clergy,  to  im¬ 
press  their  Own  character  on  an  affectionate  and  docile  peo¬ 
ple.  That  was  a  period,  too,  when  this  doctrine  of  the  vica¬ 
rious  character  of  the  clerical  functions  seems  to  have  been 
far  more  generally  and  practically  applied,  than  in  the  later 
and,  as  we  must  believe,  happier  years  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Yet  what  was,  then,  the  position  of  the  clerical  body  ? 
From  the  graphic  picture  of  them,  drawn  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  confirined  by  Burnet  and  other  early  historians,  we  de¬ 
rive  a  jud^ent  which,  if  it  came  from  any  less  trustworthy 
source,  w^  should^  for  the  honor  of  our  common  ancestry, 
denounce^as  a  calumny.  We  are  told  that,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  a  reproach  lay- broadcast  upon  the  clergy  through  the 
whole  country.  The  rural  clergy  especially  were  regarded  as 
inferiors,  even  among  the  plebeian  classes.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  were-  in  the  station  of  menial  servants.  Never,  before 
or  since,  has  the  clerical  office  fallen  to  so  low  a  state  in  the 
English  Church.  The  country  gentleman  who  thought  it 
necessary  to  his  dignity  or  his  salvation,  that  grace  should 
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be  said  at  his  table  daily,  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canoni* 
cals,  sought  to  reconcile  dignity  and  safety  with  economy 
by  requiring  of  his  chaplain  the  discharge  of,  not  only  his 
professional  duties,  but  also  those  of  a  gardener  or  a  groom. 

“  Sometimes  the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots,  and 
sometimes  he  curried  the  coach-horses.”  The  unfortunate 
divine  who  exchanged  a  chaplaincy  for  a  benefice,  was  often 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  feeding  of  swine,  that  he  might 
obtain  his  daily  bread.  And  this  occupation  on  the  week¬ 
day  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  caricatures  of  preaching,  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  rural  pulpits  of  England'  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Commanding  influence  in  the  pulpit,  in  subh  a  state  of 
things,  was  an  impossibility. 

Evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view,  is  still  furnished  to 
a  traveller  who,  at  this  day,  roams  over  the  ruins  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  baronial  halls  and  castles.  At  Haddon  Hall,  the  an¬ 
cient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  a  clerical  stranger,  as  he 
wanders  through  the  domicils  which  he  is  told  were  once 
fitted  up  in  a  style  which  was  princely  in  that  day,  for  the 
convenience  of  this  and  that  division  of  the  noble  house¬ 
hold,  is  apt  to  inquire  for  the  chaplain’s  quarters.  “  This 
way,  sir,  if  you  please,”  replies  the  garrulous  guide,  and  we 
follow.  We  leave  behind  us  the  tapestried  chambers,  and 
the  lofty  halls,  rich  with  massive  oaken  art.  We  wind  our 
way  down  a  narrow  staircase,  to  the  midst  of  a  series  of  low, 
dark  apartments,  which  are  arranged  around  the  castle  in  a 
quadrangle,  remote  from  the  main  edifice,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  huts  of  slaves  on  an  American  planta¬ 
tion.  There,  in  close  proximity  to  the  kitchen,  .we  are  con¬ 
ducted  through  a  door-way  which  any  ordinary  Scotch 
highlander  must  stoop  to  enter,  into  a  pantry  measuring,  by 
the  eye,  scarcely  eight  feet  by  four,  and  lighted  by  a  window 
not  two  feet  square.  And  this  is  the  chaplain’s  study. 
Here,  amidst  the  Babel  of  seven  score  of  servants,  as  we 
are  told,  the  reverend  priest  of  the  Earldom  of  Rutland  once 
thumbed  the  “  ten  or  a  dozen  dog-eared  volumes,”  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  very  generously  allows  to  the  library  of  an 
English  clergyman  of  that  day,  and  which  we  may  imagine 
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to  have  been  gracefully  arranged  “  amidst  the  pots  and  pans 
on  the  shelves.”  Here,  with  the  inspiration  of  culinary  art, 
the  meek  divine  was  expected  to  spend  the  fragments  of 
hours  which  could  be  spared  from  the  carrot-garden  or  the 
coach-house,  in  preparing  such  spiritual  food  as  was  craved 
by  an  earl’s  conscience,  on  the  Lord’s  day  and  the  festivals 
of  the  church.  Thus  lived  the  man  of  God, — “theLevite,” 
as  he  was  called  in  the  dialect  of  the  age, — without  honor, 
without  influence,  without  inteUigence,  without  self-respect, 
inferior  in  rank  to  the  chambermaid  and  the  cook,  and  not 
to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  that  should  speak  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  butler.  He  existed  only  on  the  strength  of  a  su¬ 
perstition  which  did  not  dare  to  dispense  with  his  services, 
lest  detriment  should  ensue  to  more  noble  souls,  for  the 
sake  of  whose  salvation  he  was  tolerated  as  a  necessary  in¬ 
cumbrance. 

Now  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  picture  is  drawn  in 
special  reproach  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  the  re¬ 
proach  rather  of  the  age  than  of  any  church  or  clan.  But  it 
repfl^esents  the  legitimate  fruit  of  that  theory  of  the  clerical 
functions,  which  throws  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  influence,  upon  the  supposed  Levitical  character  of 
his  office  rather  than  upon  the  strength  of  the  pulpit.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  we  owe  to  the  Church  of  England 
some  of  the  noblest  examples  of  a  practical  refutation  of  this 
theory,  that  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Protestantism. 
In  the  very  age  at  wKich  we  have  just  glanced,  there  were 
men  in  the  metropolitan  pulpit,  and  at  the  universities  of 
England,  who  in  their  own  persons  were  living  proof  of 
what  the  pulpit  may  become,  when  the  energy  of  great 
minds  is  thrown  into  it,  and  the  priestly  function  of  the 
clergy  is  suffered  to  sink  out  of  sight.  There  were  William 
Sherlock,  and  Tillotson,  and  Stillingfleet,  and  Sharp  in  Lon¬ 
don.  There  was  Dr.  South  at  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Barrow  at 
Cambridge,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  see  of  Down  and 
Connor  stood  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  is  the  honor  of  the 
church  of  England  that,  in  an  age  when  the  profligacy  of  the 
nobles  and  the  superstition  of  the  masses  favored  the  degra- 
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ding  notion  of  the  priesthood  of  the  clergy,  she  did  raise  up 
men  who  practically  beat  down  that  notion  into  subjection 
to  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  true,  they  could  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  the  Puritans  on  this  subject.  But  they  prac¬ 
tically  illustrated  the  Puritan  theory.  It  was  the  weak  ones 
among  the  Levites  who  derided  the  Puritan  clergy  as  mere 
“  pulpiteers,”  possessed  of  no  apostolical  authority,  and  yet 
who  purchased,  at  the  bookstalls,  the  anonymous  manu¬ 
script  sermons  of  these  same  “  pulpiteers,”  to  supply  their 
own  mental  poverty.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  strong 
men,  trained  for  the  universities  and  the  cities  and  the  court, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  system  with  which 
they  were  identified,  threw  themselves,  for  the  support  of 
their  influence,  upon  the  power  of  their  pulpits.  They  rose 
above  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  and  aspired  to  become  preach¬ 
ers.  They  poured  the  treasures  of  their  learning  and  the 
force  of  their  character  into  their  sermons.  By  the  original¬ 
ity  of  genius,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  fervor  of  godliness 
which  they  breathed  into  their  pulpits,  they  gave  to  our 
Protestant  literature,  names  which  no  section  of  Protestant 
Christendom  can  afford  to  lose.  Thus  it  has  been,  and  will 
be,  everywhere.  K  a  Protestant  clergy  sustain  themselves 
as  men  of  power  in  their  profession,  they  will  owe  their 
power  to  their  reverence  for  the  pulpit.  If  a  truly  eminent 
man  among  them  calls  himself  a  priest,  the  world,  as  it  fol¬ 
lows  him  reverently,  will  forget  this,  and  will  do  him  greater 
honor.  He  will  be  known  and  honored  as  a  preacher. 
Wake  and  Fowler  and  Sprat  stood  higher  in  Episcopal  dig¬ 
nity  than  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  yet  who  knows  them  now  ? 
And  who  does  not  know  Jeremy  Taylor  ?  When  the  world  has 
ceased  to  care  at  what  altars,  in  what  cathedrals,  such  a 
man  officiated,  or  how  high  in  priestly  rank  he  rose,  pil¬ 
grims  from  distant  lands  will  seek  out  the  “  Golden  Grove,” 
where  he  ministered,  that  they  may  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
his  pulpit  and  say ;  “  Here  he  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ.” 

Passing  from  this  view  of  the  province  of  the  pulpit, 
as  related  in  point  of  dignity  to  other  instruments  of  moral 
powerj  we  may  observe  further  the  true  theory  of  preaching 
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by  specifying,  in  the  second  place,  the  importance  which  it 
attaches  to  individuality  of  practical  aim.  The  Gospel  is  not 
an  abstract  system  of  truth,  valuable  only  as  a  science,  and 
fitted  to  awaken  the  interest  of  only  a  few  minds,  which  are 
enthusiastic  in  scientific  research.  Viewed  as  practical  truth, 
it  is  the  most  intensely  living  system  that  has  been  framed 
in  any  department  of  human  thought.  The  most  practical 
of  the  natural  sciences  which  are  transforming  the  physical 
civilization  of  the  world,  is  not  so  profoundly  vital  in  its'con- 
nection  with  the  welfare  of  man.  The  most  necessary  of 
mechanic  arts  is  not  more  direct  in  its  reach  into  the  heart 
of  man’s  interests,  than  are  many  even  of  the  more  recondite 
themes  of  the  pulpit.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  asserts 
claims  in  this  respect  which  the  world  has  not  yet  acknowl¬ 
edged.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  modern  science  is  specially 
adverse  to  them.  They  are  often  represented  as  arrogant  or 
puerile.  Yet  the  faith  of  a  Christian  preacher  in  them  can¬ 
not  waver.  He  must  be  assured  that  he  preaches  a  system 
of  truth,  which  in  its  practical  relations  is  correlative  with 
all  forms  of  human  life,  and  with  history  through  all  time. 
Its  genius  is  that  of  practical  agitation  and  change.  It  is 
transforming,  it  is  subversive,  it  is  revolutionary.  It  cometh 
to  send  a  sword  on  earth.  Its  destiny  is  to  overturn  and 
overturn  and  overturn. 

Yet,  with  all  this  far-reaching  practical  energy,  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  addressed  to  individual  man ;  not  to  communities, 
not  to  governments, 'not  to  nations,  not  to  the  race  as  such, 
but  to  individual  man.  It  has  to  do,  directly,  with  man  sin¬ 
gly;  not  with  man  in  his  organic  relations.  It  knows  nothing 
of  the  race  of  man  as  distinct  from  the  individuals  who  com¬ 
pose  the  race.  It  is  primarily  a  scheme  of  individual  salva¬ 
tion  ;  not  a  system  of  social  civilization,  not  a  standard  of 
political  economy,  not  a  theory  of  Reform,  not  a  manual  of 
universal  progress,  any  more  than  it  is  a  revelation  of  geol¬ 
ogy  or  a  theory  of  navigation.  Enfolding,  as  it  does,  the 
entire  race  in  its  regards,  it  still  reaches  the  race  man  by 
man.  Its  great  workings  are  in  the  depths  of  the  individual 
spirit.  The  great  argument  by  which  its  reception  is  to  be 
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enforced  upon  any  human  mind,  is  not  that  it  was  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  his  fathers,  not  that  it  is  the  religion  of  his  country, 
not  thstt  it  is  salutary  in  its  bearings  on  organized  society 
and  on  the  progress  of  the  species.  These  ■  have  been  the 
arguments  of  superstition.  But  they  are  not,  primarily,  the 
arguments  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  comes  to  man  as 
an  individual.  It  singles  him  out,  and  claims  his  faith,  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  individual  necessities.  It  is  a  scheme 
of  individual  salvation,  devised  to  restore  an  individual  ruin. 
Its  only  approach  with  power  of  conquest,  to  the  organized 
forms  of  human  life,  lies  through  the  avenue  of  individual 
regeneration. 

This  view  is  intensified  by  the  almost  absolute  solitude 
in  which  the  moral  destiny  of  every  individual  is  wrought 
out.  Human  probation  possesses  a  peculiarity  which  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  thoughts  of  preachers,  but  which  others,  and 
especially  those  whose  minds  are  much  occupied  with  the 
organic  forms  of  human  being,  are  slow  to  appreciate,  in  its 
bearings  on  the  duties  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  that  those  trans¬ 
actions  on  which  individual  destiny  for  eternity  is  suspended, 
are  conducted  in  a  state  of  probationary  seclusion.  Every 
man,  woman,  child,  in  those  transactions,  stands  alone. 
The  great  changes  of  character,  and  the  critical  transitions 
of  destiny,  for  which  chiefly,  the  Christian  religion  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  provision,  every  individual  meets  in  solitude. 
Probation  implies  insulation.  This  necessarily  gives  inten¬ 
sity  to  the  individualizing  power  of  preaching.  In  a  sense 
peculiar  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit,  the  message  of  a  preacher 
has  a  solitary  aim.  It  has  to  do  with  isolated  destiny.  It 
regards  individual  men,  each  in  the  singleness  of  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  mind  of  God.  It  views  each  as  on  a  secluded 
pilgrimage  to  one  or  another  of  the  eternal  worlds.  It  therefore 
penetrates  beneath  institutions,  governments,  customs,  organ¬ 
izations.  It  seems  often  to  be  negligent  of  these,  because  it  is 
at  work  in  the  under  ground,  below  them.  It  is  delving  in 
the  mine  of  individual  being.  It  is  piercing  depths  of  indi¬ 
vidual  conflict  which  no  philosophy  has  sounded  and  no 
history  has  recorded.  There  it  is  ordained  to  do  its  work. 
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There  is  the  real  arena  of  its  strife  with  evil,  and  of  its 
triumph. 

Now,  a  true  preacher  is  never  unmindful  of  this  peculia¬ 
rity  of  his  mission.  He  preaches  to  individual  men.  His 
word  is  to  this  man  and  to  that  man ;  it  is  to  you,  and  to 
me,  and  to  him ;  to  each,  in  the  singleness  of  his  identity, 
and  in  that  impressive  solitude  in  which  every  man  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Preaching,  in  this 
view  of  it,  has  the  directness,  the  minuteness,  the  earnest¬ 
ness,  the  naturalness,  often  the  tearful  stillness,  of  a  private 
interview  between  friend  and  friend.  It  is  like  the  low 
pleading  of  one  who  should  take  by  the  hand  an  only 
brother,  and,  leading  him  away  to  a  prophet’s  chamber, 
should  there  reason  with  him  of  a  judgment  to  come,  as  if 
he  were  the  only  lost  being  in  the  universe  —  lost  through 
some  dread  anomaly  in  the  working  of  probationary  disci¬ 
pline.  Such  preaching  is  always  powerful.  It  becomes  in¬ 
stinct  with  life,  through  such  individuality  of  aim.  The  ar¬ 
row  trembles  with  living  energy,  in  its  eagerness  for  its 
mark. 

That  element  in  the  true  theory  of  preaching,  which  is 
here  presented,  is  obviously  opposed  to  an  inordinate  discus¬ 
sion,  in  the  pulpit,  of  themes  appertaining  to  social  and  po¬ 
litical  reform.  Not  that  it  requires  a  preacher  to  be  silent 
upon  such  themes.  Not  that  he  should  practise  a  politic  re¬ 
serve  upon  them  as  perilous  or  unpopular  themes.  The 
claim  which  would  impose  silence  or  reserve  upon  the  pul¬ 
pit,  in  reference  to  this  class  of  topics,  can  scarcely  be 
treated  with  respect.  It  is  always  a  dishonest  or  a  puerile 
claim.  No  man  will  honestly  assert  it,  who  has  studied 
well  either  the  history  of  the  pulpit  or  the  bearings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  upon  the  organic  forms  of  human  character,  which 
are  worked  out  in  institutions,  systems  of  policy,  laws,  and 
governments.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  bear  down  upon  these  organic  cre¬ 
ations  of  the  human  mind  at  all  points,  with  a  pressure  Uke 
that  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  globe’s  surface.  More  than 
this —  Christian  truth,  where  it  is  effectual,  is  constantly  work- 
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ing  downward  into  the  heart  of  society,  and  heaving  up  to 
the  light  of  the  common  conscience,  forms  of  corraption 
which  have  lain  embedded  for  ages  in  opinions,  and  usages, 
and  institutions,  of  the  guilt  of  which  the  wisest  and  the  best 
of  men  in  former  times  were  unconscious,  and  in  God’s 
sight  innocent.  That  Christianity  does  this,  is  one  evidence 
of  its  Divine  origin ;  and  wherever  it  does  this,  we  have  in¬ 
dubitable  evidence  that  it  has  been  faithfully  preached.  He 
must  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  Reform  to  little  pur¬ 
pose,  who  is  unable  to  detect  an  invariable  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Gospel  has  been  preached 
as  a  scheme  of  individual  redemption,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  world’s  thought  and  sensibility  respecting  all  forms  of 
social  wrong.  The  two  things  move  together  in  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  plan,  almost  with  the  regularity  and 
beauty  of  binary  stars.  When  therefore,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  Christian  ethics  throw  up  to  the  light,  and  force  to  the 
battle,  corrupt  principles  of  legislation  and  of  social  usage, 
which  have  skulked  behind  ignorance  and  under  moral  tor¬ 
pidity,  and  when  the  heart  of  Christendom  is  agitated,  and 
nations  and  races  of  men  reel  in  the  conflict,  a  tn^e-hearted 
preacher  is  the  last  man  on  earth  to  stand  still  and  keep  si¬ 
lence.  The  pulpit  has  a  message  for  the  world  in  such 
emergencies,  which  is  strictly  within  the  range  of  religious 
teaching,  and  as  a  religious  teacher  he  must  speak  that  mes¬ 
sage.  No  man  cherishes  less  sympathy  than  he  with  that 
cant  of  political  pietism  which  is  so  slimy  in  its  adulation 
of  the  clergy,  when  their  voice  happens  to  harmonize  with 
the  watchword  of  a  dominant  partisanship,  and  yet  becomes 
so  deadly  in  its  hate  when  its  heartlessness  is  rebuked,  and 
so  arrogant  in  its  tone  of  command  to  a  preacher,  saying  : 
“  Confine  thyself,  O  man  of  God,  to  thy  vocation.  Give 
heed  to  the  sacredness  of  thy  calling.  Be  wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as  doves.  Meddle  not  with  things  which  thou 
knowest  not.  Leave  to  our  wisdom  these  worldly  themes, 
and  preach  unto  us  —  “  the  Gospel.”  Give  ear  to  our  words, 
and  we  will  honor  thee;  we  will  applaud  thee  with  our 
many  voices  ;  we  will  make  thy  name  great  in  the  land. 
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and  will  teach  our  children  to  reverence  thee.  All  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world  will  we  give  unto  thee.  But,  refuse  our 
counsel  and  we  will  turn  from  thee;  we  will  seek  out  a  more 
prudent  ministry.  We  will  join  ourselves  to  more  conserva¬ 
tive  assemblies.  We  will  blacken  thy  name ;  our  many 
mouths  shall  be  opened  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  become 
a  hissing  and  a  byword.”  To  such  flattery  and  frowns, 
alike,  an  honest  preacher  has  but  one  reply  :  Get  thee  be¬ 
hind  me,  Satan.” 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wise  preacher  cannot  find  it  in 
his  commission  to  make  the  relation  of  Christian  ethics  to 
organic  society  the  chief  burden  of  his  ministration.  He 
cannot  find  in  this  the  chief  incentive  to  enthusiasm  in  his 
work.  He  cannot  often  direct  the  forces  of  the  pulpit  against 
the  mere  correction  of  social  wrongs,  and  the  demolition  of 
oppressive  institutions.  He  cannot  give  to  these  themes  a 
pervasive  presence  in  his  discourses.  He  cannot  so  preach 
upon  them,  that  the  level  of  his  sympathy  with  his  work 
shall  appear  to  rise  as  high,  in  the  discussion  of  them,  as 
in  thart  of  Christian  doctrines  in  their  application  to  indi¬ 
vidual  hearts,.  He  cannot  preach  so  that  he  shall  never  seem 
to  have  forgotten  such  themes.  On  the  contrary,  he  must 
generally  forget  them.  They  are  not  eminent  among  the 
true  topics  of  the  pulpit.  They  are  collateral  and  not  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  duty  of  a  preacher  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
He  must  commonly  preach  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of  their 
existence.  The  Gospel,  as  a  scheme  of  individual  salvation, 
lies  deeper  than  such  themes  in  the  plans  of  God.  A 
preacher  must  commonly  be  absorbed  in  its  individual  rela¬ 
tions,  as  if  it  had  no  others.  He  must,  for  the  most  part, 
bury  himself  in  the  individuality  of  his  work  as  in  an  old 
and  long-wrought  mine,  where  he  shall  toil  with  a  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  and  an  intensity  of  abstraction  from  col¬ 
lateral  objects,  which  shall  often  cause  him  to  appear,  like 
Archimedes  at  the  sack  of  Syracuse,  as  if  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  commotions,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  din  of  the  con¬ 
flicts,  that  are  going  on  in  the  upper  air. 

Claims  are  often  made  upon  preachers  in  reference  to  the 
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advocacy  of  reforms,  which  can  never  be  conceded,  without 
a  diversion  of  the  pulpit  from  the  main  design  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  The  majority  of  the  American  clergy  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  ordeal,  in  this  respect,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  that  have  ever  tested  the  nerve  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry.  They  have  been  censured  for  a  policy  in  preaching, 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  fidelity  to  their  commission. 
They  have  been  loaded  with  epithets  which  they  are  too 
gentlemanly  to  retort,  for  having  simply  subordinated  Re¬ 
form  to  Regeneration,  in  their  theory  of  progress.  That  has 
been  ascribed  to  their  pusillanimity,  which  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  fruit  of  truthfulness  to  the  individuality  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  in  its  practical  aim.  Bad  men  have  hawked 
at  them,  and  good  men  have  joined  in  the  calumny.  Men 
have  gone  out  from  them,  and  shaken  oflf  the  dust  to  their 
shame.  Those  who  had  taken  counsel  with  them  have  lifted 
up  the  heel  against  them.  Poetry  and  Fiction  have  lent 
the  charm  of  genius  to  their  reproach.  Strange  lands  have 
rung  with  the  rumors  of  their  recreancy,  and  the  echo  has 
come  back  in  caricature  and  libel.  Now,  to  all  this,  it  would 
be  their  right  to  reply,  in  calm  but  indignant  rebuke  :  “  Ye 
fools  and  blind.”  But  we  forbear.  It  is  mournful,  it  is  af¬ 
flictive,  as  the  fall  of  a  brother,  when  the  friends  of  a  truthful 
cause  thus  assail  its  last  hope.  They  know  not  what  they  do. 
If  the  organic  corruptions  of  this  world  are  ever  to  be  purged 
away,  it  will  be  done  by  the  Christian  church  energized  by 
the  grace  of  God  in  blessing  upon  the  Christian  pulpit. 
That  blessing  will  go  forth  to  the  nations  in  the  channel  of 
mdividual  regeneration.  Its  flow  will  be  like  that  of  subterra¬ 
nean  rivers.  If  the  tone  of  discussion  on  topics  of  Reform  is 
ever  to  become  more  manly;  if  the  cry  of  Scythian  warfare 
is  to  fall  into  the  deep  calm  voice  of  argument  and  remon¬ 
strance  from  millions  of  self-possessed  souls,  which  are 
too  earnest  to  be  in  a  rage,  this  change  must  come  from  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  ministry  who  shall  have  walked  much 
with  God,  and  have  gathered  humility  of  heart,  and  strength 
of  purpose,  and  steadiness  of  aim,  and  repose  in  duty,  from 
having  been  coworkers  with  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 
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The  moral  sense  of  the  world  has  yet  to  be  trained  to  the 
perception  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  pre- 
gress  :  that  individual  regeneration  underlies  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  improvement  of  society,  in  all  its  ramifications. 
And  in  that  specific  work  of  individual  regeneration  lies 
the  strength  of  the  Pulpit  as  a  power  of  Reform.  On  this 
principle,  as  Christian  preachers,  we  must  stand.  We  can  do 
no  otherwise.  If  others  think  they  discern  a  more  profound 
wisdom  in  a  different  principle,  the  two  methods  may  be 
tested  side  by  side.  We  need  not  tremble  for  the  result.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  Christian  idea  of  salvation,  we  may 
be  assured  that,  tipon  any  and  every  theory  of  reform  which 
dishonors  it,  the  providence  of  God  will,  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  “  impress  the  stamp  of  a  solemn  and  expres¬ 
sive  mockery.” 

Thirdly.  The  true  theory  of  preaching  is  distinguished, 
further,  by  the  preeminence  which  it  gives  to  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Theology^  among  the  themes  of  the  pulpit.  This 
theory  is  preeminent  above  others,  for  the  distinctness  with 
which  it  recognizes,  in  the  Bible,  a  substratum  of  doctrines 
which  underlies  its  sentiments,  its  precepts,  its  exhortations, 
and  its  commands ;  its  poetry,  its  historic  narratives,  its  bi¬ 
ographies,  and  its  epistolary  discourses.  Beneath  all  these, 
and  as  the  foundation  which  supports  the  significance  of 
them  all,  there  is  a  system  of  doctrine,  which  it  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  the  Bible  to  discover  to  the  world.  These 
doctrines  the  theory  before  us  exalts  as  the  life  of  the  pul¬ 
pit.  It  projects  them  as  the  characteristic  and  ascendant 
themes  of  all  Christian  preaching.  The  pervasive  pres¬ 
ence  of  them  is  the  thing  which  must  distinguish  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  pulpit  from  that  of  the  senate,  or  the  bar,  or 
the  platform,  or  the  chair  of  philosophy.  According  to  this 
view,  a  preacher  is,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  character,  a 
theologian.  His  office  is  to  perform,  under  the  conditions 
requisite  to  effective  address  to  the  popular  mind,  the  same 
work  in  substance  which  the  theologian  of  the  schools  per¬ 
forms,  under  the  conditions  requisite  to  the  purposes  of  theo¬ 
logical  science.  The  same  system  of  truth  which  lies  em- 
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bedded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  constitutes  theology  as 
a  science,  and  which,  in  its  philosophic  forms,  is  the  theme  of 
discussion  in  the  schools,  it  is  a  preacher’s  province  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  its  rhetorical  forms  in  the  pulpit.  A  wise  preacher 
will  translate  that  system,  in  its  forms  of  statement,  from  the 
philosophic  dialect  of  the  schools,  and  from  the  antique  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  Scriptures,  to  that  of  popular  and  present  usage. 
He  will  expand  that  system,  by  the  introduction  of  subordi¬ 
nate  topics  which  throng  along  the  line  of  the  discussion  of 
all  great  doctrines,  and  which  are  in  logical  connection  with 
them.  And  the  system  of  Scriptural  and  scientific  theology, 
thus  reconstructed  and  expanded,  will  constitute  the  treasu¬ 
ry  of  the  themes  of  his  sermons. 

This  theory,  moreover,  looks  with  suspicion  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinction  so  often  loosely  made,  between  doctrinal  and  prac¬ 
tical  sermons.  It  affirms  that  if  by  doctrinal  preaching  be 
meant  that  which  is  not  practical,  there  is  no  such  preach¬ 
ing.  Essays,  disquisitions,  disputations,  creeds,  there  may 
be ;  but  they  are  not  preaching.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
practical  preaching  be  meant  that  which  is  not  doctrinal, 
there  is  no  such  preaching.  Exhortations,  rhapsodies,  allego¬ 
ries,  dreams,  there  may  be,  but  they  are  not  preaching. 
Preaching  is  Christian  discourse,  the  roots  of  which  run 
thriftily  into  a  groundwork  of  distinctive  doctrines.  In  eve¬ 
ry  powerful  growth  of  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  a  circula¬ 
tion  as  regular  as  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  carries  up 
from  root  to  branch  a  subtle  energy  which  invigorates  eve¬ 
ry  fibre  of  every  leaf,  and  tints  every  blossom,  and  in  the 
exuberance  of  its  vitality  sheds  fragrance  on  the  very  air. 
The  whole  structure  is  permeated  by  a  common  life.  The 
crowning  excellence  of  such  a  ministry  is  its  being,  at  all 
points  of  its  versatile  development,  suggestive  of  a  consistent 
and  an  athletic  theology.  Direct  doctrinal  discussion  must  con¬ 
stitute  the  spinal  strength  of  it.  From  the  titles  of  the  sermons 
preached  during  such  a  ministry,  if  it  be  of  long  duration,  a 
theological  system  might  be  constructed.  The  history  of 
such  a  ministry  would  be  the  biography  of  a  mind  which 
has  dwelt  thoughtfully  amidst  tbe  foundations  of  Christian 
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truth ;  of  one  whose  life  has  been  a  walk  about  Zion,  in 
which  he  has  told  her  towers,  and  considered  her  palaces, 
and  marked  well  her  bulwarks. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  view,  presumptive  evidence  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Scriptural  system  of  theology  can  be 
preached.  It  is  not  a  mystical  system  which  cannot  be 
made  known  to  the  masses  of  mankind.  It  involves  no 
esoteric  and  exoteric  distinctions,  such  as  constituted  the 
boasted  wisdom  of  Grecian  and  Oriental  philosophy. 
It  has  no  secrets  which  its  own  safety  requires  should 
be  concealed  from  all  but  initiated  pupils.  It  needs  no  con¬ 
cealment.  It  seeks  the  light  of  common  day,  and  submits  it¬ 
self  artlessly  to  the  inspection  of  the  common  mind.  The  policy 
of  reserve,  in  the  communication  of  truth,  which  has  been  ad¬ 
vocated  so  earnestly  by  the  Tractarians  of  Oxford,  and  which 
enters  so  uniformly  into  the  history  of  superstition  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole  nature  of  Christianity  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Bible.  Nor  is  this  Biblical  system  indefinite,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  preached  affirmatively.  Nor  is  it  self-contra¬ 
dictory,  so  that  it  must  be  held  only  in  the  form  of  scholas¬ 
tic  theses,  which  cannot  be  preached  without  doing  violence 
to  the  common  sense  or  common  conscience  of  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  system  which  we  instinctively  feel 
to  be  adapted  to  the  pulpit.  It  is  practical ;  it  is  intelligi¬ 
ble  ;  it  is  positive ;  it  is  accordant  with  the  true  philosophy 
of  mind,  and  especially  with  the  instincts  of  the  human  con¬ 
science.  K  theology,-so  called,  has  ever  enclosed  a  dogma 
which  does  not  bear  all  these  tests,  the  presumption  is  that 
that  dogma  is  not  true.,  and  cannot  be  legitimately  found  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  certainly  assume  that  the 
system  of  truth  they  contain  was  meant  to  be  preached.  It 
was  framed  to  be  communicated  by  living  speech.  Inter¬ 
preted  consistently  with  themselves,  they  present  us  with  a 
system  which  can  be  preached  to  the  whole  human  raee. 

This,  however,  is  comparatively  a  feeble  point  in  the  ar¬ 
gument  by  which  the  doctrines  of  Theology  are  to  be  vindi¬ 
cated  as  the  chief  themes  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  more  sug¬ 
gestive  fact,  that  these  doctrines  comprise  the  materials  of 
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the  most  effective  preaching.  It  would  be  an  instructive  ex¬ 
periment  in  speeulation  on  this  subject,  if  we  could  bring 
an  accomplished  rhetorician  or  orator  of  the  best  age  of  Gre¬ 
cian  or  Roman  eloquence,  to  a  strictly  rhetorical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  Let  such  a  master 
of  his  art  bring,  to  the  criticism  of"  Christianity,  no  heathen 
prepossessions,  but  only  the  just  principles  of  oratory  and  a 
spirit  appreciative  of  truth,  and  let  him  test  the  Christian 
doctrines  simply  as  thovghts  to  be  used  in  living  speech  to 
the  mind  of  the  world.  Who  can  doubt  what  the  verdict 
of  ancient  wisdom,  thus  elicited,  would  have  been  ?  Who 
can  doubt  that  this  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  all  knotty 
and  rugged  as  it  is,  would  have  been  pronounced  by  such  a 
tribunal,  an  advance  upon  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
race,  as  respects  the  materials  of  eloquence  ?  Can  we  not 
imagine  how  Demosthenes  would  have  exulted  in  them,  had 
his  been  a  regenerated  mind  ?  Can  we  not  conceive  that 
Aristotle,  had  he  been  in  Christian  experience  an  Augus¬ 
tine  or  a  Cyprian,  would  have  commented  in  folios  upon 
them?  All  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom,  if  its  unbiassed 
criticism  could  have  been  obtained,  would  have  pronounced 
this  system  to  be  the  most  splendid  discovery  of  any  age, 
for  the  purposes  of  massive  oratory.  It  would  have  de¬ 
clared  this  theological  style  of  preaching  to  be  the  only  one 
by  which  an  adequate  trial  could  be  made,  of  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  reach  and  overspread  the  world.  And  if  it 
should  be  thus  preached,  a  career  of  renown  would  have 
been  predicted  for  its  ministers  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
human  fame.  It  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  astonishing  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  perversion  to  which  depravity  subjects  the 
intellect  of  man,  that  when  the  master  of  apostolic  eloquence 
proclaimed  this  system  of  truth  to  a  classic  Athenian  audi¬ 
ence,  it  should  have  been  received  with  that  model  of  insult 
in  criticism  :  “  What  will  this  babbler  say  ?  ” 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  the  decision  of  any  imaginary  tri¬ 
bunal,  let  us  observe  that  the  view  of  the  true  theory  of 
preaching,  which  we  are  now  considering,  is  supported 'by 
its  analogy  to  secular  eloquence.  The  fact  is  significant,  in 
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its  bearings  on  the  preaching  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
theology,  that  the  strength  of  those  specimens  of  speech, 
which  are  acknowledged  by  the  world  to  be  triumphs  of  ora¬ 
tory,  lies  in  their  statement  and  advocacy  of  certain  great 
principles  of  truth.  This  is  true  of  all  eloquence  that  lives  in 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  is  eloquence,  and  is  felt  to 
be  so,  only  because  of  the  profound  elements  of  truth  which 
it  encloses.  Say  what  we  may,  of  the  incidents  and  acci¬ 
dents  of  speech ;  say  what  we  may  of  the  phenomena  of 
delivery,  of  person,  of  station,  of  occasion,  of  style,  the  secret 
of  great  power  in  speech  is  never  in  any  of  these,  in  them¬ 
selves  considered.  It  is  in  the  simple  utterance  of  thoughts 
that  are  principles,  thoughts  that  are  elemental,  thoughts 
that  are  pillars  in  the  erection  of  systems,  thoughts  that  are 
eternal,  because  they  are  essential  to  compact  structures  of 
truth.  These  constitute  the  force  which  the  human  mind 
feels,  when  it  is  sensible  of  the  sway  of  high  oratory.  The 
becoming  utterance  of  these,  it  calls  eloquence,  and  nothing 
else  is  eloquence.  Amidst  a  thousand  counterfeits,  this  is 
always  known,  for  it  is  always  felt.  It  was  felt  in  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  Demosthenes ;  it  was  felt  in  the  best  orations  of 
Cicero ;  it  was  felt  in  the  speeches  of  Chatham  and  Burke. 
The  debates  of  the  English  Parliament  on  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade ;  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tionary  orators ;  Napoleon  in  his  harangues  to  his  armies ; 
the  orators  of  our  own  colonial  and  revolutionary  history ; 
and  the  later  masters  5f  eloquence  in  the  American  Senate, 
all  have  been  illustrations  of  it ;  and  the  world  of  a  future 
age  will  pronounce  it  illustrious,  in  some  of  those  who  are 
now  striving  to  arrest  the  progress  of  American  slavery. 
Whatever  has  been  factitious  and  fictitious  in  any  of  these 
examples,  the  world  has  forgotten,  or  will  soon  forget.  But 
there  is  that  in  them  which  will  live ;  and  it  wiU  live,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  utterance  of  eternal  principles  of  legislation, 
of  order,  of  honor,  of  liberty,  or  of  justice.  Nothing  in  hu¬ 
man  eloquence  permanently  moves  the  world,  but  these 
great  thoughts  —  thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity 
—  thoughts  which  are  segments,  however  brief,  of  the  great 
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circle  of  truth  which  constitutes  the  knowledge  and  the  joy 
of  the  Divine  mind. 

Now  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  argument  in  de¬ 
fence  of  that  which  is  here  termed  theological  preaching,  is 
direct  and  conclusive.  If  preachers  are  to  learn  anything 
from  the  analogy  of  secular  and  sacred  eloquence,  they  must 
learn  that  the  standard  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  theology 
are  necessarily  the  chief  themes  of  an  eloquent  pulpit.  If 
there  is,  or  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  pulpit  eloquence,  which 
shall  have  a  character  of  its  own,  as  the  eloquence  of  the 
senate  or  the  bar  has,  it  must  derive  that  character  from  the 
doctrines  of  systematic  theology.  These  are  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  pulpit,  for  they  are  the  great  thoughts  of  God, 
which  the  pulpit  is  commissioned  to  deliver.  The  power  of 
the  pulpit  lies  in  them,  and  grows  out  of  them.  To  turn 
from  them  in  search  of  ephemeral  topics  of  excitement  — 
the  topics  of  the  day  as  they  are  appropriately  called  —  is  to 
degrade  the  pulpit.  To  hold  them  only  in  fond  attachment 
to  a  creed,  and  to  withhold  faith  from  them  as  the  best 
themes  of  pertinent  and  modern  preaching,  is  childish.  To 
view  them  with  secret  contempt,  or  to  insinuate  ridicule  upon 
them  as  the  topics  of  the  pulpit,  is  blasphemous.  They  are 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  just  what  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty,  and  of  law,  and  of  the  rights  of  man,  have 
been  to  the  eloquence  of  senates,  and  of  just  revolutions. 

This  view  is  still  farther  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  theology  find  sympathy  in  a  spirit  of 
religious  inquiry.  The  study  of  the  experience  of  earnest 
minds,  is  one  of  the  most  faultless  guides  to  the  policy  of 
the  pulpit.  One  of  the  most  instructive  facts  furnished  by 
such  an  experience  is,  that  a  spirit  of  practical  religious  in¬ 
quiry  always  attaches  itself  to  those  great  questions  in  the¬ 
ology,  which  are  the  theme  of  standard  discussion  in  the¬ 
ological  schools,  an*d  the  answers  to  which  form  systems  of 
theological  science.  Christianity  has  this  distinction  above 
infidelity  and  superstition,  that  earnest  practical  inquiry 
does  not  turn  away  from  its  difficulties,  and  its  mysteries, 
but  is  drawn  towards  them  by  a  secret  affinity.  When  such 
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a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  awakened  in  the  general  expe¬ 
rience  of  nations,  it  has  gathered  instinctively  around  some 
one  or  more  of  the  most  characteristic  doctrines  of  grace. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  gathered  around  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Awakening  in  the  time  of  President  Edwards,  gathered 
around  the  doctrine  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God.  Experi¬ 
enced  pastors  observe  the  same  tendency  of  inquiring  mind, 
in  individuals  who  are  awakened  to  solitary  anxiety  on  the 
subject  of  their  salvation.  Often,  the  most  recondite  topics 
of  theology  are  the  favorite  subjects  of  thought  to  such  a 
mind.  The  very  doctrines  which  are  often  deemed  the 
most  abstract  from  practical  use  in  the  pulpit — Predestina¬ 
tion  and  Election ;  Ability  and  Dependance ;  the  Being  of 
God  and  the  Trinity  —  become  the  centres  of  inquiry,  and 
of  mental  conflict.  Talk  as  you  will  of  the  simplicity  of 
duty,  and  the  futility  of  speculation  at  such  a  juncture  in 
the  soul’s  destiny,  the  mind  of  man  will  speculate  on  such 
themes,  and  then  more  than  ever  before.  It  is  drawn  to  them 
by  a  fascination.  It  cannot  break  away.  Doctrines  which 
it  hates,  still  hold  it  fast.  It  must  grapple  with  them,  and 
wrestle  till  the  morning  light.  The  more  thorough  its  awak¬ 
ening,  and  the  more  profound  its  convictions;  the  more  sternly 
does  the  conflict  deepen  around  some  one  of  these  pillars  of 
evangelic  truth.  Spectators  often  look  on  in  perplexity,  not 
knowing  the  spirit  of  a  man.  Sometimes,  in  the  result,  the 
specific  object  of  the  struggle  does  not  appear,  unless  it  has 
been  to  steady  by  tension  of  the  intellect,  the  tumult  of 
emotive  excitement  which  might  otherwise  have  over¬ 
whelmed  the  soul  with  delusive  change.  Account  for  it  as 
we  may,  the  doctrines  of  theology  draw  to  themselves  in 
their  most  repulsive  forms,  the  sympathy  of  an  inquiring 
spirit.  The  most  successful  preachers  have  employed  them 
most  effectually,  as  Edwards  and  as  Nettleton  did,  in  relig¬ 
ious  revivals.  Often,  the  purity  and  permanence  of  revivals 
of  religion,  are  in  visible  proportion  to  the  prominence  which 
has  been  given  in  the  pulpit,  to  the  discussion  of  evangelic 
doctrines.  Now,  the  interpretation  of  such  phenomena 
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cannot  well  be  mistaken  in  its  relation  to  the  policy  of  a 
preacher.  Those  forms  of  truth  which  thus  hold  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  an  inquiring  spirit,  in  the  most  intensely  practical 
emergency  of  its  moral  career,  ought  to  be  the  favorite  forms 
of  the  pulpit. 

In  the  same  line  of  thought  with  the  fact  here  presented, 
we  may  observe  a  further  confirmation  of  the  view  we  are 
considering,  in  the  fact  that  the  ascendency  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  doctrines  of  theology  among  the  themes  of  the  pulpit, 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  enlarged  Christian  expe¬ 
rience.  Every  wise  preacher,  will  study  the  wants  of  the 
most  experienced  Christians  among  his  people.  The  crav¬ 
ing  of  mature  Christian  mind  will  be  an  unfailing  index  to 
the  general  characteristics,  by  which  preaching  may  reach 
most  powerfully  all  classes  of  minds.  That  is  always  the 
noblest  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  whatever  a  fictitious  stand¬ 
ard  of  eloquence  may  call  it,  which  speaks  most  genially  to 
the  satisfaction  of  regenerated  hearts  in  an  advanced  period 
of  their  discipline.  Such  hearts  are  bound,  by  the  tendrils  of 
a  Divine  sympathy,  to  those  forms  of  truth  which  are  the 
source  of  aU  power  in  preaching.  A  preacher  may  better 
encounter  the  censure  of  all  other  criticism,  than  the  rebuke 
of  that  fine  Christian  instinct,  of  which  the  judgment  of 
such  hearts  is  the  expression.  They  are  the  spirits  who 
shall  judge  angels.  Now,  in  this  view,  that  preaching 
which  gives  ascendency  to  the  doctrines  of  theology, 
receives  honor.  A  profound  axiom  in  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  is  contained  in  the  remark  of  a  Scotch  divine,  “  that 
one  of  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  ripeness  of  Christian 
character,  is  a  growing  fondness  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  as  distinguished  from  its  precepts.”  Even  those  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  assumed  in  the  Bible,  become,  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  piety,  topics  of  profound  interest,  as  well  as  those 
which  it  reveals.  You  will  often  find,  in  the  later  periods  of 
the  Christian  life,  a  yearning  after  thought  upon  those 
themes  which,  in  the  logical  order,  precede  the  system  of  re¬ 
vealed  truth.  A  cultivated  Christian  mind,  especially,  looks 
backward,  as  well  as  forward,  with  strong  desire.  It  is  of- 
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ten  observed  that  a  mature  Christian  discipline  invests  the 
Old  Testament  with  a  peculiar  charm.  In  like  manner, 
there  is  that  in  the  working  of  such  experience  which  often 
invests  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology  with  an  aug¬ 
mented  interest.  The  light  of  Christianity  is  thrown  back 
upon  that  obscurer  region.  It  glows,  in  the  eye  of  faith,  with 
a  halo  like  that  with  which  tradition  invests  the  golden  age. 
God  revealed  in  Christ,  gives  to  the  question  of  the  Being 
of  a  God  a  new  significance.  It  was  as  much  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  religious  taste,  as  of  intellectual  enthusiasm,  in  a 
living  theologian,  whoso  faith  could  not  be  supposed  to  need 
argument  on  the  subject  of  God’s  existence,  when  he  said : 
“  I  never,  to  this  day,  open  a  volume  which  contains  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Being  of  God,  without  a  kind¬ 
ling  of  fresh  ardor.” 

It  is  often  the  case,  also,  that  a  period  of  mental  repose 
follows  the  first  and  more  anxious  years  of  the  Christian  life. 
A  Christian  mind  is  then  sensible  of  leisure  from  the  agita¬ 
tions  of  an  unformed  character.  It  can  calmly  extend  the 
range  of  its  meditations.  It  can  exercise  its  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers  more  securely.  It  can  soar,  without  hazard  to  its  moral 
strength,  over  those  realms  of  truth  which  are  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  It  mounts  up  on 
wings,  as  eagles ;  and  it  returns  from  its  discursive  flight  in¬ 
vigorated  by  the  effort,  and  with  greater  compass  of  being 
with  which  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  this 
working  of  religious  experience,  which  often  renders  the 
study  of  the  ancient  philosophers  so  valuable  to  a  Christian 
scholar.  The  surmises  of  Plato  and  Plutarch  work  into  the 
experience  of  such  a  mind,  as  tributaries  to  the  doctrines  of 
Solomon  and  of  Paul.  Not  to  pursue  this  train  of  thought 
further,  let  the  fact  be  observed,  that  no  doctrine  that  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  system  of  Theology,  is  too  abstract  from  prac¬ 
tical  use  to  be  admitted  among  the  themes  of  the  pulpit. 
And  furthermore,  that  theory  of  preaching  which  exalts  the 
doctrines  of  Theology  as  the  chief  themes  of  the  pulpit,  has 
this  confirmation  of  its  truth,  that  it  accords  with  the  ma¬ 
ture  taste  of  regenerated  minds. 
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Fourthly.  The  true  theory  of  preaching  is  distinguished, 
still  further,  by  the  predominance  which  it  gives  to  impassioned 
argument  in  the  discussions  of  the  pulpit.  This  theory  as¬ 
sumes  that  religious  truth,  like  all  other  truth,  is  addressed, 
by  its  Divine  Author,  to  man  as  a  reasoning  mind.  It 
places  a  generous  estimate  upon  man’s  intellectual  worth  ; 
and  upon  the  capacity  which  the  soul  retains,  in  its  fallen 
state,  of  discerning  the  rational  basis  of  truth.  Revealed 
truth,  according  to  this  theory,  '‘stands  related  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  not  otherwise,  in  this  respect,  than  natural  sci¬ 
ence  and  philosophy.  The  credit  of  the  Scriptures  must 
rest  ultimately  on  a  process  of  reasoning.  A  religious  faith 
is  not  to  be  established  by  an  assumption  of  sacredness,  any 
more  than  the  science  of  astrology.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  cathedral  or  patristic  authority.  It  has,  in  its 
very  nature,  less  susceptibility  of  being  satisfactorily  de¬ 
fended  in  this  way  than  a  natural  science  may  have,  or  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Nor  can  it  be,  properly,  thrust  into  honor, 
as  an  appendage  to  a  sensuous  ritual,  or  wafted  into  power 
by  the  credulity  of  imaginative  temperaments.  It  cannot 
be  truly  preached  in  any  of  these  modes,  any  more  than  it 
can  be  rightly  enforced  by  the  sword,  or  tested  by  the  ordeal 
of  torture.  It  is  never,  therefore,  a  leading  object  of  preach¬ 
ing,  to  assert  uninspired  authorities.  A  system  of  religion  is 
always  a  thing  to  be  proved.  The  strength  of  its  claims 
must  lie  in  stern  logic.  If  it  be  the  true  system,  its  power  of 
conquest,  the  world  over,  must  depend,  under  God,  upon  the 
impassioned  responses  which  it  will  evoke  from  man’s  rea¬ 
son.  Here,  according  to  the  theory  we  are  considering,  lies 
the  peculiar  strength  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  standard  of  ap¬ 
peal  in  preaching.  It  is  that  they  are  God’s  vfoxA^provedio 
be  God’s  word ;  and  that  thus  their  Divine  authority  comes 
home  to  the  mind,  with  the  force  second  only  to  that  of  an 
intuitive  conviction.  It  is  a  force  which  none  but  a  dis¬ 
torted  intellect  will  resist.  A  system  of  correspondences, 
like  a  magnetic  network,  covers  over  the  domains  of  Reve¬ 
lation  and  Reason.  Each  records,  as  its  own,  the  oracular 
utterances  of  the  other.  Each  claims  the  other,  in  fraternal 
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descent,  from  a  common  Author.  Each  greets  the  other  as 
colleague  in  a  universal  empire.  A  recusant  mind  which 
would  fly  to  either,  in  the  hope  of  evading  the  other,  finds  it¬ 
self  hedged  in,  under  a  compact  dominion,  from  which  it  has 
no  escape  and  no  appeal.* 

Now,  the  true  theory  of  preaching  affirms  that  it  is  the 
chief  office  of  a  preacher  to  express  these  correspondences 
between  the  written  word  of  God  and  man’s  own  rational 
decisions.  This  expression  should  be  made  with  the  force  of 
earnest  conviction  in  the  preacher’s  mind.  And  such  ex¬ 
pression  will  be  no  other  than  impassioned  argument.  It 
will  be  a  reasoning,  in  God’s  name,  with  lost  men.  It  will 
be  an  appeal  to  calm  and  sober  judgment,  and  yet  to  a  judg¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  great  emergency.  It  will 
be  ajdjusted  to  mind,  as  a  thing  capable  of  thoughtful  and 
cautious  action,  “  a  being  of  large  discourse,  looking  before 
and  after,”  and  yet  a  being  who  must  perform  this  function 
amidst  the  perils  of  a  suspended  destiny.  In  one  aspect  of 
a  preacher’s  ministry,  its  results  depend  on  the  breathing 
force  of  his  reasonings.  This  should  be  the  pervasive  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  preaching,  considered  in  reference  to  its 
rhetorical  form.  It  is  not,  then,  that  arid  demonstration  of  a 
theorem,  in  theology,  is  true  preaching.  But  that  that  is  true 
preaching  which,  in  its  general  strain,  is  feelingly,  earnestly, 
vitally  argumentative.  That  is  true  preaching  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  highest  oratory  in  other  departments  of  life. 
It  recognizes  the  logical  process  as  the  central  process  in  all 
earnest  thinking.  Yet  it  immerses  argument  in  the  depths 
of  emotion,  which  are  stirred  by  the  earnestness  of  the 
preacher’s  own  faith.  That  is  true  preaching,  in  which  logi¬ 
cal  conviction  has  accumulated  and  gathered  around  itself, 
and  now  pours  into  the  expression  of  itself,  a  volume  of 
feeling  in  which  it  is  often  concealed,  yet  which  it  always 
steadies,  and  directs  to  an  object.  Even  when  not  directly 
engaged  in  the  proving  of  a  truth,  a  preacher  should,  through 
the  mere  force  of  his  argumentative  habits,  give  consecu¬ 
tiveness  and  consistency,  and  unity  of  aim,  to  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  discussion.  Such  habits  should  infuse  into  his  dis- 
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courses  a  chastened  rather  than  a  luxuriant  imagination. 
They  should  bring  to  the  aid  of  truth,  emotive  forces  which 
are  pertinent,  and  manly,  and  compressed,  rather  than  erra¬ 
tic  and  effervescent.  “  Gravitation,”  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  “  is 
more  valuable  than  magnetism.”  This  theory  would  give 
play  to  all  diversities  of  talents  and  susceptibilities  in  the 
work  of  preaching,  but  it  would  bind  them  to  the  service  of 
consecutive  thinking,  which,  under  the  momentum  of  ap¬ 
preciative  feeling,  holds  steadily  on  its  way  to  an  object. 
The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  according  to  this  view,  should 
be  preeminently  the  eloquence  of  elevated  thought,  uttered 
through  that  various  structure  of  discourse  and  style  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  which  a  versatile  mind  will  convey  such  thought. 

It  should  be  the  eloquence  of  real  life,  and  of  great  occa¬ 
sion.  It  should  be  the  eloquence  of  manly  purpose,  in 
great  exigencies.  In  its  best  forms  it  will  resemble,  and  yet 
surpass,  the  best  eloquence  of  senates,  in  the  emergencies  of 
nations. 

Of  the  numerous  suggestions  which  might  be  made  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  feature  here  ascribed  to  the  true  theory  of  preach¬ 
ing,  we  have  space  for  the  observation  of  only  two.  The  first 
is,  the  necessity  of  this  element  in  preaching,  to  give  to  a 
popular  religious  faith  its  highest  practical  vitality.  A  great 
problem  in  the  history  of  any  religion  is,  how  shall  it  be 
enabled  to  preserve  its  practical  force,  after  it  has  been 
once  established,  and  has  become  the  popular  religion  of  the 
age  ?  A  living  historian  has  observed  it  as  a  universal  law, 
“that  a  pursuit  or  doctrine  which  becomes  fashionable,  loses 
somewhat  of  that  dignity  which  it  had  while  it  was  pro¬ 
fessed  by  an  earnest  minority,  and  was  loved  for  its  own 
sake  alone.”  This  is  no  less  true  of  religious  doctrines  than 
of  others.  The  tendency  of  a  dominant  religion,  among 
any  people,  is  to  a  decay  of  energy.  Christianity  has,  more 
than  once,  encountered  this  peril  and  suffered  from  it,  as 
well  as  Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism.  How  this  result 
is  to  be  prevented,  is  one  of  the  chief  questions  of  every  age, 
in  a  country  where  Christianity  is  the  ascendant  religion  of 
a  people. 
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Now,  forem^st^  among. the  means  of  prevention,  so  far  as 
human  agencies  ar^  co^ncerned,  is^  the  predominance  of  im¬ 
passioned  argumenj^  in  the  ^  piJpitr , , ,  Especially  when  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  ascendency  ..pf^  the,  j doctrines.,  of  theology 
among  the^themes  of^  the'  pulpit,^ t^^  giyes.tp  the  pulpit  its 
utmost  practical, for9e.  No  p,ther|  single,  process  mind  has 
such  affinities  for  healthful  mp|:jEp  exciteini?.ntj  , as,  which 

belong  to  the,  reasoning  process,  , w^^  ,4  is  ^cpppctipcd  with 
principles  of  fmth.  Men , love  to^. reas^on  upon,, su, eh  princi¬ 
ples,  because  the  sensibilities  start  up  one  after  another,  and 
play  so  naturally  around  truths  which  the  intellect  is  labo- 
riously  proving,,  Therefore, men  love  to,listen t^p.a  preacher 
who  earnestly  reasons  with  them.,  ,Th,ey  are  fhepaselves 
made  parties  in  such  an  evolution, of  ,lTOth,  an^jtheir  affec¬ 
tions  are  the  mom  likely  to  gather  aroyndjand  enjbjrace  that 
truth.  They  respect  the  emotions j  which,, itruth,  thus  .pre¬ 
sented,  excites  in  them,  and  , they,  respect,  themselves  for 
those  emotions,  as  they  cannot  do  ,wh9n  emotive,  excitement 
is  produced  by  less  weighty  means,  j  A  great  truth,,  proved 
to  be  ,a  great  truth,  and ,  earnestly  enforced  because  ,  it  is 
proved  to  be  a  great  truth,  leaves  mep  no  reserve, of  self- 
respect  to  fall  back  upon,  when  they  stifle ,  the  emotions 
which  that  truth  excites.  All  the  noble  elements  of  their  na- 
ture  are  taken  captive  by  that  truth.  They  have  nothing 
left  to  support  them  in  its,  rejection,  but  the  meanest  and 
the  most  depraved.  AU  that  instrumentality, can  do,  is  jdone, 
by  such  a  mode  of  a'ddress.  .  ,  ,  , 

It  is  not  true  that  so  great  diflerence  exis^  as  i^  often,  im¬ 
agined,  in  this  respect,  between  ^  different ,  classes  of  mind. 
It  lies  in  human  nature,  under  aU  degrees  of  cultivation. 
It  is  the  prerogative  and  the  ^  pleasure  of,  man  to,  reason. 
The  common  mind  deserves  a  more  ^  generous  appreciation 
than  it  often  receives,  of  its  capacity  to  .profit  hy  the,  style 
of  preaching  here  conamended.  The  minds  of  men  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  far  higher  culture,  under  the  influence  of  religious 
motive,  than  of  any  other.  Men  in  the  ordinajy  walks,  of 
life  do  often  gain  a  power  of  sustained  thought  oij  religious 
subjects,  which  they  have  not  on  other  subjects.  There  is 
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that  in  the  working  of  every  earnest  soul  on  the  themes  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  lullaby  songs.  Such  a 
mind  awakes  to  an  intelligence  which  outruns  its  culture. 
It  craves  stern  and  strong  thought.  It  craves  argument. 
Without  knowing  by  what  name  to  designate  its  wants,  it 
craves  a  faultless  and  vitalized  logic.  That  preacher  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  one  essential  qualification  for  his  work,  who  does 
not  believe  this.  In  scarcely  any  one  thing  did  the  greatness 
of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  mind  appear  more  conspicuous,  than  in 
the  respect  which  he  felt  for  the  capacities  of  the  common 
people  in  appreciating  religious  discourse.  It  was  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  singular  wisdom  that,  on  a  certain  fast-day,  in 
mid- winter,  he  walked  five  miles  in  a  severe  snow-storm,  to 
meet  a  little  company  of  the  cottagers  of  Kilmany,  one  of 
the  humblest  of  the  Scottish  villages,  and  there,  as  they  sat 
shivering  together  in  the  damp  dining-room  of  the  manse, 
preached  to  them  as  elaborate  and  eloquent  a  sermon,  as 
was  that  day  heard  by  the  most  brilliant  assembly  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  a  token  of  his  fitness  for  the  chair  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  College  of  St.  Andrews,  that  when  he  was 
the  incumbent  of  that  office,  he  was  accustomed  to  gather 
into  his  own  dwelling,  on  the  Sabbath  evenings,  the  poorest 
of  the  neglected  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  for  that 
respected  audience,  “  prepared  himself,  with  his  pen,  as 
thoughtfully  as  for  his  class  in  the  University.”  A  noble 
specimen  was  this,  of  a  Christian  ministry.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  it  possible  that  a  Christian  should  stand  unmoved  in 
the  halls  of  Abbotsford,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Boon  ;  but 
we  envy  not  the  heart  or  the  intellect  of  that  man,  who  can 
enter  the  darkened  study  of  the  manse  of  Morningside,  where 
the  Apollos  of  the  Scottish  Pulpit  breathed  out  his  life  at 
midnight  and  alone,  and  there  look  without  emotion  upon 
the  manuscript  piles  that  bear  witness  to  the  earnest  respect 
he  felt  for  the  villagers  of  Kilmany,  and  the  pauper  children 
of  St.  Andrews.  Such  respect  is  never,  in  the  general,  mis¬ 
applied.  And  never  is  it  more  completely  justified  in  the  re¬ 
sult,  than  where  a  preacher  manifests  it  by  giving  to  the  argu¬ 
mentative  element  a  predominance  in  the  policy  of  the  pulpit. 
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Even  inthe  French  Pulpit^  which  has  honied  this  theory  of 
preaching  less  than  the  pulpit  of  almost  any  other  nation,  un> 
less  it  be  that  of  modem  Germaaiy,  those  preachers  have  wit- 
nessed’the  most  powerful  practical  effects  of  their  discourses, 
who  have  sustainedi  the  earnestness 'oP  their  appeals,  by  the 
greatest  severity  of  argument.^  I  Saurin  was  call«l,dn  his' day, 
by  that  very  dubiouS<titl«,  metaphysical preadher;^  '  He 

often  displayed  metaphysical  ’ subtlety  in-  hiS  discourses yet 
it^hasi'been  «aid<of  hitti^'that"**' his 'preaching  resembled  a 
plentiful  shower- 'of'  deu^  softly  and'  imperceptibly  iwsrnuat- 
ing  itself  into  the!  minds  of  his  hearers,  till'the  whole  church 
was  dissolved,  and  all  were  in  tearsy  under  his  aermons.^^''-^ 

•  The  second  suggestion  by  which  the 'view  now  before  us, 
of  the  true  theory  of  preaching,'®  defended',' is  tho'neicessity 
of  it,  to  preserve  truMifulnesB  in  the  speculative  theology  >  of  a 
people y  Even- creeds’ ’and  confessions  are  not  secure,'  under 
any  other  administration  of  the ’  pulpit  than' that which 'is 
here  advocated.  '  ft  has  •  been '  often  'observed  that ’the  most 
important  of  human’  rights  must  be  frequently  exercised,  ot 
they  will  slowly  but  *  surely  die  'out  of '  possession"’  This  is 
eminently  true  of  the  Protestant’ principle  of  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  'judgment.'  TTie' Security  of  the 'right  itself,' and  of ‘all 
the  forms  of  belief  Which  it  has  'resusditated'  in'  the  "world, 
depends  upon ‘its  being  preserved,  as  not  only  an’  acknowl¬ 
edged  but’ an  exercised 'right,  'The  fact ’may  be  regarded  as 
a  collateral  'sign  of^man^s '  depravity or  it  may^be  regarded 
as  only  a  sign  of  a  peculiarity  in  the! plan  of  mail’’s  proba¬ 
tion;  but' it  is  a  fact;* that  even  a  frwe  religious  ibithji  when 
once  established,  does  not ’long  perpetuate ’itself  uncorrupt¬ 
ed,*  on  the 'mere ’  Strength  ’of  traditionary' reVercnce.i  *  The 
human  mind 'has  no  irresistible  'affinities  for ’such’  a"  faith. 
A  creed  which  is  nothing  but 'a  creed,  becomes  coriupt’as 
soon'  as  it  has  had  time  to’ become  so.  ’  Belief  inevitably  be¬ 
comes  questionable,  so  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  questioned. 
The  monotony  of  uninquisitive  faith,  is  the  most  insidious 
foe  to-  purity  of  faith;*'  Stagnation  is  the  beginning  of'  cor¬ 
ruption.  ’  The  fathers  cannot  live  for  their  children,  in  the 
construction  of  religious  confessions.  There  is  no  federal 
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headship  oftfaitJi(.>i<Every<  geiieratioii:  misst  work  out  its  own 
gjstemi of*' theology*'  iEv«n  i£> language  were)  not  subject  to 
constant^mutationj  so  that  tthe^hruief  creed  lof  onei  age  does 
not  express  the  >  sarae>ttuth  in  a^eubsequent  age,  -^itheie  is 
lhat/in  the 'Veiiy  (necessities  of^naind,  which  (necessitates  con¬ 
stant  diseusaibB)  •  eonstantf  revisioo^  to '  prevent  i  a>  creed  how- 
et^r  sacred^  (from  I  dying(  out  of  the  popular  >theology.  '<There 
sc'ems  torbe^an  akeiost  coiLsciiousipEideln  the  spirit  pf  a  great 
tititili.^TiitwUl>»!0t'  rcnmin  withinithe  embrace  of  ^an  indo- 
lonti  believer^ It  will  not-  abide  with  an t  dnobs^rvant^  unin- 
quiring^t  unreasoning  people*  Itfeelaitself  insulted,  if  tit  be 
stored  1. away  int  dusty  libraries,  or  .  buried  (  in  unquestioned 
creeds  land  oateehism&i  t  Itcis  a>  <Uving-> spirit.  >.  .Xt  lon^s'  for 
eommunioni  witbii  living  mindsi  i  It;  tai//  ^have  such  oom- 
munion’^’^^laej  it  will  take  to  itself^  the  wings  of  the  morning. 
Now^  this  relatdiOtn  of  a  popular,  creed  to  a. popular /at^A,.  lays 
the>  neoessityt  on  thetpidpit,.of  incessant  theological  tdiscus- 
sioQi.  oiThe  life ) of  the  .popular  theology  depends  ou/tbis..  .  It 
is  a  (Work  which  .(Uo  mother  instrumentality  (than  the  pulpit 
can  perform,  effectually.  '  The  press  cannot  do  it*>  The  oate- 
ehetkal  instruction  I  pf  children  is.  not  adequate  to  .the  work. 
Our .  schoolB  of  (theology  tcannot ,  do  .it,  It.  is  the .  special 
provinceiofisom©  instmmentality  that  can  bring  theology 
home.to  the  convictions  of.  strong  minds,  and  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  of ,  warm*  heartsy  with  I  all  the  facilities  which,  are  fur¬ 
nished  .  by,  the  best  forms  of ,  oral  address. —  and  ithatdnstru- 
mentalityjis)  the  I  Pulpit.’  rtm  MircM.f  .(  *..  t  -  i< 

(I  .It  deserves  speciaily.to  be. noted, .that  a  pcpukui theology 
cannot. be  saved 'froni;Corruptiony,by  a  .discussion . of  its 
merely,  scholastic  forms. blit  must' be, discussed  also,  in  its 
rhetorical  forms;  that.is,iin  those  .forms,  in  which  it  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  presentation  to.  the  popvdar  reason,  and  susceptible  of 
use  las  a '.motive,  power  upon  the  popular  conscience  and 
heart.  It  will  never  do  to  argue  upon  the  doctrines  of  .the¬ 
ology,  merely  because  they  are  our  creed  and  are.  in  our  cat¬ 
echisms.  It  will,  never  do.  to  defend  them  merely ifor  the  sake 
of  defending! a  creed,  or  to  make  them  fit  a  given  place  in  a 
creed,  and  to  adjust  antique  phraseology  to  modern  signifi- 
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cation.  An  important  work  of  this  sort  may  be  needful,  in 
the  study  of  i  theology  as  i  a  science,  which,  like  every  other, 
has  a  history.  But  this  discussion  of  .the  schools  will  notv  of 
itself,  preserve  the  theology , of  people.,  They  need  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of.  the.  ipulpit*.  .They iweedudiscussion., which  shall 
breathe  the  spirit  of  a  preacher,  as, distinct  from  the  .spirit  of 
a  scholar.  .A  preacher, .in  this  work,  cannot  be  tinaidly  cau¬ 
tious  about  the  technicalities  of.  schoola.  Hi»  must  be  a> rev¬ 
erent,  and  yet.a;&ee  and  bold  discussiont^oAu.age  of  ^ueh 
inquisitive  discussion  in  the  pulpit,  is  never  an  age. of  the 
birth  of  great  hereaes.  ,  Great  heresiesi  spriug^up  undej;  si¬ 
lent  pulpits.  Their  seed, is  sown  in  timeSipf  authoritative 
teaching,  and  unquestioning  faith.  Often,  a  popular  creed  is 
in  the  most  imminent  peril,, when  it  is t most  popular,  ;  when 
all  authority  supports.it,  and  , institutions thave  grown  vene¬ 
rable  around  it  .;;.when  all  respectable  opposition  to,  it  i  has 
been  put  down,  and  the  necessity  of  argument  . du- its  .de¬ 
fence  seems  to  have  gone  by.  .Then  the j general  mind  rests 
upon  it,  and  the  land  has  peace.  But  just  (then,  in  the  hour 
of  conquest  and.  conscious  strength,  is  started, the  train  of 
causes  which  lead  to  disaster,  and  perhaps , to,  ruin.  i  Inquiry 
ceases,  thoughtfulness  dies  out,  authority  .slips  into  the  seat 
of  reason,  tradition  takes  the  place  of  jinvestigation,  and  the 
Church,  perhaps  under  a  radically  democratic  form  of  polity, 
assumes  the  prerogative  of  God.  While  the  voice, of  apos¬ 
tles  is  yet  audible,  tiie  mystery  of ,  iniquity  doth  already  work. 
Many  times  over,  has  this  principle  been  illustrated  .in- sec¬ 
tions  of ,  ecclesiastical  history.  .  The -very  .crustwork  over 
which,  yesterday,  the  traveller  trod  securely,  , up  [  the  sides 
and  around  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  had  evendben  beeuiun- 
dermined  far  and  wide,  and  to-day  there  rolls, the  stream  of 
fire  down  upon  the  olive  groves  and .  vineyards.  Nothing 
can  prevent  the  constant  repetition  of  such,  disasters  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  but  constant  soundings  of  the  popular 
faith,  by  the  reasonings  of  the  pulpit.  ,  j  ,  ,  r ,  , 

A  striking  confirmation  of  the  view  which  has  been  here 
presented,  is  found  in  the  state  of  the  modern  pulpit  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  study  of  theology  is  in  Germany  separated,- in 
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a  remarkable  degree,'  from  ithe  labors  of  the  pulpit;  German 
theologkins  are  not  generally  pastors  of  churches  nbr  are 
German  preachers  generally  able  theologians.  Theology  is 
studied  chiefly  a4  a  sdience,  and  as  nothing  else.'  It  is  re¬ 
garded  aS  merely  a  branch,  or  the  Toot^oif  Phik)*sophyi  "The 
German  theory 'of  |neaehing  does  not  contemplate  the  use 
of  theology,’ as  the  theme  of  argumentati've  discOssion  in  the 
pulpit.  ’"A  systeni  of  ‘ thetflogy  constructed  ^  lifce  that  of '  Dr. 
Dwight,  in  the  form' of^^sermotts'for  a  popular  audience, 'is 
probably-  a  thing  unknown'  ‘ in  the  practice^  of  ‘the  ^ German 
clergy;"  They  regard'^the’ doctrines  ^of  reKgiOtt'  as  truths  to'  be 
assumed  in  the' pulpit,  among  a  nominally  Christian 'people, 
as ‘truths  established  by  the  standards'  of ‘the  "church,'  as 
truths  confirmed’ by 'the  discussions  Of  the  ’  schools',' aS  truths 
to  be  taught  authoritatrvelyin' the » catechetical  instruction 
of  children^  Urtd  then  tO'  be  assumed,  generally  without  argu¬ 
ment,  ‘as’  the'  basis^  the  ^  labors’  of  the  pulpit.  "’  'This  'is  the 
theory ; '  arid  "perhaps  ^  beyond  this,  ’  ojunion'  does '  not  exist 
among  themj' in  the  form  Of  explicit  theory*  '  But  what  is  the 
result  in  practice?  A  traveller,  upon  entering  the 'German 
Protestant 'churches  'Oh  thCSabbath^  will  be  'generally  sur¬ 
prised ‘by  the 'tileagre"  numbers  in'“attendancej  and  by  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  ^proportion  of  these' '  are '  females  and 
aged  men. '  "The  young  and  middle-aged'  men  are  not  there. 
Re  will' 'observe* also,' that  the  sermon*  is-commonly  an  ex¬ 
hortation^  excessively  dil'Utcd  in  ' thought j  destitute  of  any¬ 
thing*  that  can  be  called  argument,  exclamatory  in  its  style, 
and,  to' an  American  ear,  offensively  technical  and’ unnatural 
in'its  modes 'of”  appeal;  a  sermoUj  in  short;  Which  no  ear¬ 
nestness  of  spirit,’ and  no  arts  of  delivery,  'can  save  from  be¬ 
ing  duU’and'  unsuggestive;  As  a  specimen  of  preaching, 'it 
wouM  provoke  the  criticism  of  the  humblest  rural' congrega¬ 
tion  in  New '  'England  ;  and' no  pastor  in  New ‘England 
would  venture  often  to  pronounce  such  a  discourse,  except 
in  the  unpremeditated  exercises  of  the 'meeting  for  religious 
conference.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  German 
pulpit ;  although  the  rule  has  here  and  there,  and  especially 
in  the  capital  cities  and  at  the  universities,  a  rare  and  bril- 
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liant  exception.  One  who  has  no  superiot  in  Germany,  in 
his  qualifications’ to  judge  of  this  matter,  has  pronounced 
the  pastoral  clergy  of  Pmssiaj  as  a  body,' to  be  men' of 'infe¬ 
rior  influence,  not  studious' in  their  habits,  and  stationary  in 
point  of  intellectual 'growth,  from  the  moment  they  receive 
their  appointments' to  the  pastoral  Office.  '  On  the  one 'hand, 
they  are  not'reachirig  the  mental  fetreilgifi’of  the  nation,  as 
represented  by  the 'tnoreintelli^nt 'classes.  ''The  change 'has 
long  since  taken'  place  in  Prussia,  which 'Coleridge  deplored 
as  one' of  the  disastrous  revolutions  of  England,  the  change 
in  which  “  the  liberal  professions  fell  'off  from*  the  chtirch.” 
Yet  on  the  other  'hand,  the  clergy  of  Prussia  are  "Uo  more 
successful  in  reaching  the  masses  of  the  'peoplO;  Down  to 
the  rudest  peasantry  the  people' are,  to’ an  alarming  extent, 
alienated  from'the  church,  and  a  grOss  materialism’,  it  is' be¬ 
lieved,  is  settling  down  upon  them,  in'  point  of  religious  char¬ 
acter,  if  not  of' faith.  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  been  heard' to 
utter  the  pregnant  remark ;  “  The  established  church  of' Prus¬ 
sia  has  no'future.  She  has  only  the  past.”  '  ^  mi 
Now,  it  would  be  unjust  to  regard  this  state  of  things  as 
attributable’ wholly  to  the  prevailing  theory  of  preaching  in 
the  German  pulpit.  Other  causes  are  'perhaps  equally  'po¬ 
tent,  but  this  surely  must  be  regarded  as  one;  '  'And'' it  is  a 
fair  inquiry,  whether  other  causes  have  not  been  essentially 
nourished,  if  not  created,  by 'this.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
the  rationalism  of  the  schools,  which  has  been  so ‘disastrous 
to  the  Protestantism  of  Germany,  is  the  fruit,  in’  part,  of  the 
separation  of  theological  discussion  from  the  conservative 
influence  of  the  pulpit  ?  Is  it  not  probable,  too,  that  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  religion  to  dependence  upon  political  changes, ‘is 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous  pulpit?  "  This 
might  have  given,  even  to  an  Established  Church,  a  mwe 
stable  vitality.  The  truth  is,' that  no  institution ‘of  society 
has  a  broader  reach  of  influence,  for  good  or  ill,  than  the 
pulpit.  Fill  the  pulpit  with  a  devoted,  learned,  manly  clergy, 
who  are  theologians  and  reasoners,  and  let  them  -be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  theory  of  preaching  which  shall  make  the  pulpit 
the  place  where  their  strength  shall  be  expended,  and  that 
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pulpit  becomes  ubiquitous  in  the  versatility  of  its  uses.  A  na-» 
tionmaymore  wiselypart  with  the  trial  by  jury,  than  with.such 
an  institution*  It  throws  an  influence  backward,  upon 
schools  of  learning;  and  forward,  upon  the  popular  faith  in 
everything'  that  is  sacred ;  and  around,  upont  fall , venerable 
institutions ‘Which  thei*Fast  has  bequeathed,;  and  down¬ 
ward,  into  the  great  heart  of  a  nation,  stirring,  up  aspiration 
for  the  future.'!  It  is  conservative;  it  is  progressive,  t  It  is  ag¬ 
gressive  ;  it>  id  defensive.  It  tends  to  consolidation it  tends 
to  diffusion.! -  Theages  are  its  possession.  All  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  good  are  its  allies.  -  rl  .1 

The  theory  of  the*  pulpit  which  has  been  here  represented, 
has  other  elements  which  might  be  named ;  but  these  are 
sufficient  to- indicate  a  definite  .style  of  preaching,  which  is 
distinguishable  from  others  *mainly  by  these  peculiarities. 
It  is  a  style  of  preaching  which  has  existed  not  in  theory 
only.  'It  has  found  representatives  in  every  earnest  age  of 
the  church.  'It>  might  properly  be  designated  as  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  theory  of  preaching ;  for,  the  most  accomplished  exem¬ 
plar  of  it  that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord,  was  the  apostle  Paul.  It  might  as  significantly  be 
termed  the  Protestant  theory  of  preaching;  so  uniformly  has 
it  characterized  the  pulpit,  at  the  great  epochs  of  resuscita¬ 
tion  and  Reform  in  the  history  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
church.  It  might  as '  truthfully  be  named,  without  invidi¬ 
ousness,  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  preaching ;  so  vigorous 
have  been  the  mutual  affinities  between  it  and  the  Calvinis¬ 
tic  type  of  theology.  It  might,  not  unsuitably,  be  called  the 
Saxon  theory  of  preaching  ;  so  large  and  generous  sympa¬ 
thy  has  it  received  from  all  the  families  of  the  Saxon  mind. 
It  might,  with  rare  fitness,  be  denominated  the  Puritan  the- 
OTy  of  preaching  ;  for,  it  created  the  Puritan  Pulpit,  i  and, 
through  the  pulpit,  it  gave  character  to  the  whole  Puritan 
development  of  theology.  It  might,  still  more  appropri¬ 
ately,  be  claimed  as  the  New  England  theory  of  preaching  ; 
for,  in  no  other  portion  of  the  world  has  it  held  such  undi¬ 
vided  sway,  as  it  has  possessed  in  the  formation  of  the  New 
England  pulpit,  and  thus  in  the  creation  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  theology^  >  This  theory  finds  no’smaii  support  •  ini  the 
fact  that  it  has  such  associations  as  these  in  histcuryni  xi  /  > 
Yet,  it  is  not  upon  the  strength  of  any  bunuua  authority 
that  this  or  any  other  view  of  the  work  of  ibe  pulpit^,  is  to  be 
chiefly  founded.'  Evil  is  often  done  by  representing  all  linif! 
provement  in  the  administration  of  the-  pulpit^'  as  la  return  to 
ancient  and  even  obsolete  types,  rather^thau  as  a  simple  (ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  of  efleetive  speech  'tQ<newi  exigen¬ 
cies  created  by  the i  lapse  jof  time.'  Thoseiprinciples  are  (in¬ 
variable)' yet  their  application  -is  < infinitely)  versatile»ii!  They, 
take  to  themselves,  as  their  . own,  modifications!  which  ispring 
out  of  the  world’s  growth  and  the  maturer  developments  of 
Divine  plans.  We  should  not  be  betrayed,  therefore,  intoi 
short-sighted  criticism,  through  an  amiable  attachment  to  the 
past.  We  should  not  fall' into' a.  compassionate  patronage 
of  models  which  the  world  has  stored  away,  and  will  never 
reinstate,  to  be  imitated  with  Chinese  exactness! ' 'The  truth 
is,  that  the  best -style  of  preaching 'in  any  age^ cannot  be  re¬ 
peated  with  unvarying  precision  in  any  subsequent  age, 
without  loss  of  power  in  the  pulpit.  '  Such  sameness  would  be 
a  sign  of  relative  retrogression.  It  would  be -a  premonition  oi 
adecay  of  life.  -American  preachers  cannot  wisely  reproduce i 
the  preaching  of  Calvin  and  Knox, 'in  a 'spirit  of* ‘military  i 
conformity.  We  might  as  sagely  hearken- for' the  echoes  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Geneva  and -'Glasgow,  id  our i meeting-' 
houses.'  Even  our  own  Fathers  in  the  ministay  of  New  Erig- 
land,  if  they  could -rise  from  their- graves,  and  again  enter  < 
the  pulpits  hallowed  by  their  memory^  1  would' 'not  now 
preach  precisely  as  they  did,  when  they  lived  and  wrought 
mightily  for  us.  The  true  inheritance  which  they  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  is  their  noble  theory,  which  they  themselves  il¬ 
lustrated  but  imperfectly.  This  theory,  in  ever-changing  ap¬ 
plications  of  it,  the  present  and  coming  generations  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  are  to  realize. 

No  man  should  enter  the  ministry  who  is  not  prepared 
thus  to  magnify  his  office.  Let  no  man  enter  the  ministry, 
who  does  not  stand  in  awe  of  the  work.  Let  no  man  enter 
the  ministry  as  a  transitory  service,  which  shall  aid  him,  by 
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its  dignity,,  to  a  nobler  ofiiee.  which,  in  the  days  of  his  van¬ 
ity,  he  imagines  .to  lie*  behind;  it.  Let  no  man  enter  the  min- 
istryy  who  does  not,  with  all  this  soul,  choose  it  above  any 
other  position  to  which*  the  service  of  God  invites  him.  Let 
no  man  enteor  the  mimst]y,to  whose  sympathies. the  intense 
individuality  of  the  Gospel  in  its  application  to  the  souls  of 
men  ismot  congenial.  .Let  no< man* enter. the  ministry,  who 
has  no  theological  enthusiasm!  ki  the.  discussion  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion  as  the  chief  themes  of  the<pulpit.  Let  no 
manienteiiithe  ministry,  whose  professional  ardor,  will  not, 
through  the  grace  God,  sustain  him  in  a  lifelong  labor  of 
elaborate,  ;argumentativey  and  yet  earnest,  heartfelt  preach¬ 
ing.  !t.i  Mil-  Ii-r  ■.  //  |i  .t. 

'  Let  no<man,  however,  enter  the  ministry,  faint,  in  spirit, 
because  of  thei  greatness  of  the; aims  he  must  cherish,  if  he  • 
would  illustrate  in  his  life’s  work  the.  power  of.dhe  GospeL 
At. preacher’s  work  is  one  which  contains ■  within  itself,  the 
power  to  invigorate  the  hand; of  Mm  who  gives  himself  de¬ 
votedly  to  it.  f  By  the  {Mcesence  of  One  who  said :  Lo  !  I 
am  with  you  always,”  it  is  i  made,  in  itself,  an  inspiring 
work.  T  A  youthful  painter  was  once  directed  by  Ms  master, 
to  complete  a  .picture  on  wMch  the  master,  had  been  obliged 
to  suspend  this,  labors,  on  account  of  his, growing  infirmities. 

“  I  commission,  thee,  my  son,”,  said  the  aged  artist,  ,“.to  do 
thy  .best  upon -this  work..;  I  JDo;  thy  best.”..  The  young  man 
had  such  reverence  .for  his  master’s  skill,  that  he  felt  inconi- 
petent  toitouchithe  canvas  which  .bore-the  work  of  that  re¬ 
nowned  hand.  . .  “  Do  thy  best,”  was  the  old  man’s  calm  re¬ 
ply ;  and  again,  to  repeated  solicitations,  he  answered:  ‘^Do 
thy  best.”  r  (The  youth  tremblingly  seized  the  brush,  and 
kneeling  before  his  appointed  work,  he  prayed  :  “  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  my  beloved  master,  that  I  implore  skill  and 
power  to  do  tMs  deed.”  Then,  with  suppressed  emotion, 
he  commenced  his  work,  and  he  caught  from  it  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  His  hand  grew  steady  as  he  painted.  Slumbering  ge¬ 
nius  awoke  in  his  eye.  Enthusiasm  took  the  place  of  fear. 
Forgetfulness  of  himself  supplanted  his  self-distrust,  and 
with  a  calm  joy  he  finished  Ms  labor.  The  “  beloved  mas- 
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ter”  was  borne  on  his  couch  into  the  studio,  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  result.  As  his  eye  fell  upon  the  triumph  of  Art 
before  him,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  throwing  his  enfeebled 
arms  around  the  young  artist,  he  exclaimed :  “  My  son,  I 
paint  no  more.”'  That  youth'  subsequently : becamo  the 
painter  of  “  The  Last  Supper,”  the  ruins  of  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  hundred  ''3fea‘p^,‘"sfill‘attrdfets*  annually,  to  the 
refectory  of  an  obscure  convent  in  Milan,  hundreds  of  the 
worshippers  of 'Apt.^‘ So  shalVi't  be  with  a  youthful  jifieacier, 
who  stands' '  in  '  awe'  of  the' '  "WOifk  to  ‘whibtf  his^^!Mfeistef  calls 
him.’  Let  him‘  give  himself  *  away  to  it  as  his  "life’s ' 'work, 
without  reserve  ;  let  him' ‘do  his  best.'  Let  Him  ltneel  ri^Vfe- 
rently  before  his'  commissioiij  and  pray*“  f6r’  the  bfelbved 
Master’s  sake,”  that  pbwer  and 'skill  may‘bb"^Ven  hihi‘‘^  t6 
do  this  deed.”  And  the  spirit 'Of  that  master ‘^h'ili"bfeathe 
in  the  very  greatness  of  the'wo'rkl'*"tt  shall  Streh^thbii'kini. 
His  hand  shall 'grow  firm  and  his  heart’ cairn." ‘  His'hyb' shall 
not  quail  in'  the'  presence  iif  kings."  'He  shall  stand' Undis¬ 
mayed  before  those  'who 'in  the  kingdoih  ’bf  (jod^are  greater 
than  they.  Years  of  truSt^and  of  tranquil  expectation,  shall 
follow  his  early  struggles.  *  '  Or,' if  emergencies  ^thickeh  aS  'he 
advances,*  and  one  after  another  of 'thosb  bh  whom' his  ^Mt 
has  leaned  for  support  falls  from  his' sid'ej  He’ shall^l!)e‘"as 
the  young  men  who  increase  ih  strength.  He  shall  ibarn’to 
welcome  great  frials  of  his  ch'ai'acter.’'  With  a'Hblier  ^jbythan 
Nelson  felt  at  'Trafalgar,  h’e  shall  look  Tip*  arid  shy'bf ‘eWy 
such  crisis  in  his  ministry  “  Ithaiik  Thee|  '0  itiy  Obd',  that 
Thou  hast  given  ihe  this  great 'opportliiiity  of  dbifig‘'riiy 
duty.”  - 
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,  THEjgE  andfReverj  h.aa  ^lieen,  it  may  safely  be  .as- 

samed^ja  ^ndar  ,l)istpry  iij.  ppgress,  among  men  than  that 
of  tj;ae^.reUgioa.^  ^  AH  other,  bisforiea  ceptre  in,  it,  and  are  of 
valuLe,as,they  rplatp  to  it., ,  The  monuments  of .  art, [spienep, 
government,  and  humanity,  are  taken  up  into  it  or  are  its 
attenda;^t  pir^isters.^^  ^  Its  sv^jeep  bridges  oyer  all  time,  —  its 
tw^).,ahntmpnts  ^resting, in, thp|,^  etpraities,  the  one  in  the 
prjgpalf^?i!n4,  !eterpa|[  purpose  of  (^od,  and  the  other  in  the 
everlasting  jhliss  pjf  heaven.  , And  if  one  could, take  his  stand 
oa  spme  e,minepce  fpommanding  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  have  the  disclosures  of  both  fully  before  him,  he  would 
also  see,  that,  while,  the  developments  of  time  find  their 
unity  in  the,  lines,  of^, subordination  which  bind  them  to  true 
religioni^jand  while  true, religion  has.^frpni  the  smallest  he- 
ginninge ,  ^wept  on  ,  by,  a  succession  of ,  marches,  laterally 
through  thu  earth  and,  downwards  through  the  centuries,  it 
has  at,the,§u®*^e  time  been  undergoing  a  series  of  advances 
pf  , far  more  mpral. grandeur, and  beauty ;  j advances,  in  its 
p^n  revealed  nature  a^nH.  character.  He  wprdd  see  that,  while 
historically,, true  religion  has  been  progressing  externally,  it 
has,  historically,  been  progressing  internally  also,  revealing 
ever  and  again  fresher  beauties  and  higher  perfections  or  el¬ 
ements  of  perfection. 

Everything  pertaining  to  a  movement  so  sublime,  and  re¬ 
lating  so  directly  to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  de¬ 
serves  careful  study.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  Article, 
to  discuss,  rapidly,  the  Advance  discoverable  in  the  Type  of 
Revealed  Religion. 

In  treating  this  subject,  it  may  exhaust  the  points  of  use¬ 
ful  examination  if  we  consider  the  Necessity  of  Advance., 
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its  Nature,  and  finally  some  of  its  Illustrations  and  Verifica- 
tions. 

L  The  Necessity  of  progress  in  revealed  religion  lies  in 
the  fact  that  God,  in  dealing  with  the  race  to  bring  it  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  himself,  has  chosen  to  work  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  man’s  mental  and  moral  constitution.  He 
might  have  disregarded  this,  might  have  shivered  it  as  a  pot¬ 
ter’s  vessel,  and  then,  by  a  single  touch  of  his  almightiness, 
reconstituted  humanity  and  given  it,  at  once,  a  perfect  reli¬ 
gion.  But  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  man’s  original  con¬ 
stitution.  He  made  him,  in  reference  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  his  being,  as  he  desired  him  to  remain.  He  did  not 
repent  of  his  work.  Accordingly,,  the  problem  was :  How  to 
join  Divine  interposition  on  to  what, was  already  in  man,  so 
as,  by  working  through  him,  and  not  on  him,  to  make  him 
a  thoroughly  religious  being.  This  could  only  be, done  j  by 
coming  down  to  his  capacity,  adapting  a  system  of  religious 
training  to  his  religious  state,  and  elevating  the  .tone,  of  that 
system  as  his  religious  culture  would  bear  it ;  and  this  is 
progress  in  the  type  of  religion. 

And  the  necessity  of  this  will  be  still  more  apparent,  when 
we  consider  the  low  spiritual  condition  of  the  race  when 
God  began  to  deal  with  it  to  recover  it  from  the , effects  of 
the  fall  and  educate  it  for  himself.  For,  as  Dr.  Hawis ,  re¬ 
marks  (Man  Primeval,  pp.  431-2),  “  the  supposition  »^that 
man  was  not  rnerely  potentially,  but  actually  perfect,  from 
the  earliest  moment  of  his,  creation,  besides  controverting 
the  true  theory  of  human  nature,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
inspired  narrative,”  which  represents  God  as  dealing  with 
him  “  with  a  first  lesson  in  moral  obligation,  morality  made 
easy,”  and  “impairs  our  view  of  the  Divine  goodness.” 
And  hence,  when  this  mere  undeveloped  and  potential  per¬ 
fection  was  dashed  into  fragments  by  sin,  the  ruins,  after 
reaching  the  bottom  of  their  earthly  descent,  whether  that 
were  at  once  or  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  must  have  been  com¬ 
plete  and  in  themselves  hopeless. 

Imagine,  then,  a  community  sunk  by  a  fearful  moral  con¬ 
vulsion  in  depravity ;  its  intellect  rude  ;  its  knowledge  lim- 
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ited,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  narrow  circle  of  sensible  experi¬ 
ences  ;  all  insight  into  the  spirit-world  interrupted ;  God  for¬ 
gotten  or  'crudely  conceived  of ;  immortality  a  mystery ; 
worship  the  product  of  Conjecture  and  caprice,  or  reduced  to 
its  most  elementary  foim  ;  with  no  spiritual  leaders  far  in 
advance^ * tilrfeddy  the' 'depositaries  and  dispensers  of  a  per¬ 
fected  religion, "bt'" the  ready ‘organs  by  means  of  which 
Heaven  could  hand  such  a 'religion  over  to  the  rest ;  but  all 
alike,  thoti^h  nCt  Ctiually,' sunk  arid  bewildered  and  groping 
among  ‘  the‘  'first  elements.  ‘‘ '  Now, '  how  shall '  God  deliver 
among  them  a  perfect  religious  system,  a  perfect  religion, 
and  do  this,  riot ‘  by  violating  or  re-creating  their  spiritual 
bein^J^but  by'rictiri^  in  'accordance  with  it?  This  is  the 
problenl.  “  Shairh’e  inculcate  it'airat*bnce,’a’nd  in  its  perfect 
form  ?  ‘ "  Impossible.‘ ‘ '  It  would' '  go  c^'et'  their  '  heads.  It 
would'find'  no' point  of  contact  in  them.  Neither  the  mind 
nor  the  heart  Could  fasten  ort  itl  It  would  hang  as  a‘  gar¬ 
ment,' ot  dra^'ris  a,'  chain,  on'  the  outside  of  humanity.  The 
troths  and'  doctrines  would  be  dreams,  not  faiths ;  the  du¬ 
ties  bondage,  not  obedience  j '  the' issues  and  rewards  spec¬ 
tral’ visions,  not  certain  realities.  God  must  fit  a  casket  be¬ 
fore  he  has  a' place  in  which  to  lodge  the  heavenly  jewels. 
A’  developed  and'  mature  religion  cannot  be  let  down  into 
hnmanity^  till  humanity  has  a  preparation  for  it ;  and  this  it 
gains  by  V  process 'of  slow  and  gradual  culture,  beginning 
with'  the’  ftidiments.  ’  For  this  purpose,  the  Eternal  must 
come  down' to  the  W’eakness  of  man.  The  Infinite  Teacher 
contract  to  the  dim'ensions  of  the  humkn ;  the  Most  High 
put  himself  in  contact^  and' thus  in' communication,  with  the 
lowly.  The ‘  Elisha'  must  lie  upon  the 'child,'  and  put  his 
mouth' upon  his  rtiouth,  and  his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his 
handsUpon  his  hands,  and  stretch  himself  upon  him,  that  the 
flesh  of  the  child  may  wax  warm,  and  that  he  may  infuse 
into  him  life. 

And  *  the  same  necessity  that  existed  for  an  original 
adaptation,  exists  for  a  parallel  and  progressive  adaptation 
corresponding  with  the  advance  of  the  race.  The  Great 
Teacher  must,  however,  ever  keep  in  advance  of  the  learner, 
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never  interrupting  his  connection  with  him,  but  not  so  far  in 
advance  as  to  daunt  his  zeal,  nor  so  near  as  to  fail  to  rouse 
and  fire  every  faculty. 

To  lift  up  the  race  thus,  and  fit  it  for  a  pure  and  spiritual 
religion,  is  indeed  a  slow  work,  the  work  not  of  centuries, 
but  of  thousands  of  years.  What  a  tedious  process  it  is,  in 
this  age,  for  God,  acting  as  he  has  chosen  to  do,  through 
man  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
though  we  now  have  religion  in  a  comparatively  developed 
state  and  amply  illustrated  in  Christian  lives,  and  enforced 
by  manifold  appliances,  to  hand  it  over  to  a  people  debased 
and  destitute  of  spiritual  conceptions  and  of  a  language  ca¬ 
pable  of  lodging  them  in  it !  How,  through  human  agency, 
he  must  supply  them  with  words,  with  thought,  with  intel¬ 
lect  !  How  ply  them  with  all  the  enginery  of  the  Gospel, 
not  in  its  advanced  but  most  simple  and  elementary  forms, 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  their  souls  and  arouse  a  sense  of 
immortality  and  duty !  How  his  servants  must  toil  for  gene¬ 
rations,  and  then  are  amply  rewarded  and  deem  it  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  grace,  if  they  can  see  them  even  babes  in  Christ ! 
But  how  much  more  difficult  and  slow  the  process  when 
God,  according  to  his  plan,  wrought  alone  with  no  helpers 
save  such  as  he  could  select  from  the  community  itself; 
with  no  living  exemplars  of  the  truth,  no  teachers  standing 
on  the  summit  of  the  religious  growth  of  a  long  and  ma¬ 
tured  past,  pressing  forward,  stooping  down  to  the  lowly  he 
was  dealing  with,  and  trying  to  lift  them  up  to  their  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  having  everything  to  work  out  through  them  and 
from  within  them ;  having  to  teach  the  teacher,  with  no’  one 
to  assist,  before  he  could  teach  others ;  to  evolve  mind  and 
heart  and  piety  out  of  them,  before  any  impressive  illustra¬ 
tion  of  godliness  could  be  brought  to  act  on  them  ;  and  to 
make  them,  after  the  tedious  training  of  centuries,  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  a  passably  advanced  system  of  faith  to  them¬ 
selves  !  And  this  is  the  protracted  and  toilsome  work  which 
God  has  undertaken  with  humanity ;  a  work  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  will  stretch  over  the  whole  earthly  history  of  man  be¬ 
fore  its  completion ;  requiring  hereafter,  indeed,  no  new  reve- 
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lation,  but  successive  and  higher  unfoldings  and  uses  of  the 
one  we  have. 

A  matured  religious  system  cannot,  therefore,  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  fallen  man,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his 
being,  save  by  the  progressive  method,  and  that  extending 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

Besides  this  natural  necessity,  there  is  also  a  moral  neces¬ 
sity  for  adopting  this  method.  God  aims  to  develop  the 
spiritual  powers,  to  train  them  in  virtue,  to  bring  out  moral 
character.  His  object  is  to  bring  his  Divine  flame  in  con¬ 
tact  with  man’s  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  put  it  out  and  sub¬ 
stitute  his  own,  but  to  enkindle  it.  He  would  work  up  the 
crude  and  ravaged  soul-material  of  man  into  a  living  image 
and  embodiment  of  himself,  by  giving  him  so  much,  and 
only  so  much,  help  as  shall  cause  him  to  put  forth  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  work  up  himself  into  it.  He  cares  less 
that  he  should  have  an  advanced  religion,  than  that  he 
should  be  a  sign  and  promoter  of  advanced  worth.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  his  religious  training  of  the  race,  he  does,  not  prof¬ 
fer  a  fixed  and  invariable  system.  For  let  him  devise  what 
one  he  might,  if  it  were  stationary,  it  would  have  but  lim¬ 
ited  power  as  an  educator  in  virtue.  If  it  were  high,  it 
would  not  take  hold  on  them  to  elevate  them ;  if  low,  it 
would  soon  be  inadequate  to  stimulate  to  higher  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  and  if  at  medium  height,  it  would  incur,  at  different 
times,  the  objections  to  both,  being  at  first  too  high,  and  at 
length  too  low.  There  is  no  other  way,  therefore,  to  make 
an  objective  religious  system  an  instrument  of  the  highest 
virtue,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  than  to  make  it  progressive. 

II.  We  pass  from  the  necessity  to  the  nature  of  progress 
in  religion. 

There  are  two  radically  distinct  theories  on  this  point. 
According  to  the  one,  all  religion  is  the  product  of  a  certain 
Divine  principle  in  man,  and  all  progress  in  religion  a  nat¬ 
ural  development.  According  to  the  other,  all  true  religion 
is  the  gift  of  God,  and  all  advance  in  it,  by  the  introduction 
of  essentially  new  elements,  traceable  to  the  same  source. 
According  to  the  former,  the  latent  seeds  of  every  high  re- 
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ligion,  of  the  highest,  lie  concealed  in  the  lowest,  ready,  un¬ 
der  propitious  circumstances,  to  begin  a  vital  movement 
and  grow  up  into  it.  According  to  the  latter,  every  seed  of 
a  higher  true  religious  life  is  planted  afresh  by  God.  By  the 
one,  it  is  supposed  that  the  lower  religion,  by  some  throe  of 
latent  and  reserved  forces,  gives  birth  to  the  higher  ;  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  fable,  the  barnacle-tree  dropped  its 
fruit  in  the  water  and  out  jumped  a  gosling.  By  the  other, 
it  is  claimed  that  religion  never  changes  its  type,  has  no  fac¬ 
ulty  to  outgrow  its  kind,  save  as  the  Creative  hand  touches 
it  and  gives  a  higher  and  more  royal  birth.  In  the  one  case, 
we  have  development  according  to  a  law  of  nature  from  a 
germ  of  nature  ;  in  the  other,  gradational  creation  according 
to  a  law  of  rational  sovereignty  —  one  sovereign  interposi¬ 
tion  linked  to  another,  in  a  series  regularly  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  perfect. 

Now,  it  is  the  misfortune  and  the  destruction  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  that,  regarding  all  religions  as  an  erection  out  of  na¬ 
ture,  instead  of  finding  any  that  have  leaped  clean  out  of  it 
into  the  region  of  the  truly  supernatural  and  Divine,  that 
have  developed  themselves  till  they  have  strained  and  snap¬ 
ped  the  line  of  their  earthly  paternity  and  rushed  among  the 
heavenly-born,  —  it  in  fact  drags  them  all  down  to  the 
sphere  of  the  natural.  The  development  theory,  instead  of 
developing  any  up  to  the  Divine  and  the  authoritative,  de¬ 
velops  all  down  io  the  human  and  earthly.  The  Christian 
theory,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  revelation,  repre¬ 
sents  religion  as  starting  above  nature,  and  keeping  above 
it,  by  an  impassable  interval,  —  ever  advancing  in  the  super¬ 
natural;  and  this  only  furnishes  a  religion  which  comes 
down  to  man,  it  is  true,  but  comes  down  to  him  to  bear 
him  up  to  itself,  and  pillow  his  restless  heart  on  the  Divine. 
The  one  makes  all  religions  but  a  winding-sheet,  however 
richly  decorated  and  beautiful,  around  man  in  the  grave  of 
nature;  the  other  presents  a  heavenly  messenger  at  the 
grave’s  mouth,  ordering  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away,  calling 
him  to  come  forth  to  a  spiritual  life,  and  giving  him  power 
to  do  it. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  the  Christian  theory  is  the  true  one, 
that  theory  which  alone  presents  a  religion  worth  having,  or 
at  all  adapted  to  the  cravings  of  the  soul  for  the  supernatu¬ 
ral,  —  the  question  arises.  In  what  way,  by  what  law,  has 
God  added  the  new  elements  to  true  religion  ?  Has  he  done 
it  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  additions,  or  by  great 
and  distinctly  marked  ones  ?  Are  the  increments  small  and 
continuous,  as  in  growth,  or  in  bulks,  separated  by  intervals 
of  time  ?  He  might,  no  doubt,  have  adopted  the  former 
course,  and  caused  the  new  elements  to  descend,  like  the  dew 
or  the  gradual  and  imperceptible  layers  of  growth  in  the  oak. 
But  he  has  chosen  the  latter,  and  made  their  introduction  a 
series  of  signal  Divine  interpositions  drawn  more  or  less 
widely  apart.  He  has  rolled  one  section  after  another  of  the 
perfect  or  ideal  religion  into  history  and  incorporated  it  with 
the  existing  historical  religion,  thus  carrying  it  up  one  crea¬ 
tive  stage  after  another  towards  the  Divine  pattern.  Every 
now  and  then,  when  “  the  fulness  of  time  ”  was  come,  new 
features  of  the  original  Divine  idea  suddenly  beamed  forth 
amidst  the  old,  not  destroying  them  but  giving  them  a  new 
expression,  and  marking  a  new  era  in  the  advance  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Accordingly,  the  history  of  religion  presents,  in  its  in¬ 
spired  record,  not  an  uninterrupted  and  gradual  progress, 
but  a  succession  of  creative  elevations,  of  leaps  and  breaks, 
of  fresh  heavenward  strides  and  pauses ;  the  pauses,  how¬ 
ever,  not  periods  of  inactivity,  but  of  movement  on  the 
same  general  plane,  of  development  on  the  existing  level, 
aided  only  by  the  ordinary  Divine  energy.  It  reveals,  as  it 
were,  a  succession  of  terraces,  thrown  up  back  of  each  other, 
by  a  series  of  extraordinary  Divine  interpositions  ;  and  over 
these,  in  a  continuous  procession,  the  pious,  from  the  first 
generations  down  to  the  present,  have  travelled,  now  mount¬ 
ing  the  abrupt  ascents,  now  stretching  along  the  levels,  but 
ever  guided  and  headed  towards  the  ideal  and  perfect  re¬ 
ligion. 

And  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  that  God  should 
adopt  this  method.  He  adopts  the  same  in  other  cases, 
when  he  wishes  to  interrupt  nature  by  introducing  some- 
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thing  into  it,  or  joining  something  upon  it,  above  nature  or 
one  side  of  existing  nature.  In  such  cases,  he  proceeds,  not 
by  gradual  and  imperceptible  advances,  but  by  marked  cre¬ 
ative  stages  and  epochs.  The  soul  is  not  regenerated  by  a 
long  continuous  application  of  regenerative  Divine  energy, 
but  by  a  gush  of  it.  And  the  Christian  is  carried  upward 
in  piety,  not  by  regular  steps,  but  through  a  succession  of 
crises  and  victories  and  new '  births.  A  very  perfect  illus¬ 
tration,  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  may  be  found  in  geology. 
The  different  orders  of  being,  that  have  occupied  the  earth, 
and  that  still  occupy  it,  appear  to  approximate  very  nearly 
to  each  other  at  their  margins,  and  may  be  so  classified  as 
to  constitute  almost  a  continuous  series ;  but  geology  shows 
not  only  that  they  have  not  been  developed,  by  virtue  of 
some  inherent  inner  law,  out  of  one  another,  the  higher  from 
the  lower,  but  also  that  the  Creator  has  not  introduced  them 
by  graduated  and  easily  transitional  acts  of  creation,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  their  apparent  gradation  on  the  scale  of  being, 
but  in  boldly  and  broadly  marked  creative  epochs.  Hugh 
Miller,  speaking  of  the  connection  between  them,  as  shown 
by  his  favorite  science,  says  (Old  Red  Sandstone,  p.  41)  : 
“  There  is  no  progression.”  If  one  rose  into  another,  “  it 
must  have  been  by  a  sudden  transformation.  It  must  have 
been  as  if  a  man  who  had  stood  still  for  half  a  life  time 
should  bestir  himself  all  at  once  and  take  seven  leagues  at 
a  stride.  There-  is  no  getting  rid  of  miracle  in  the  case. 
There  is  no  alternative  between  creation  and  metamorpho¬ 
sis.  The  infidel  substitutes  progression  for  Deity ;  geology 
robs  him  of  his  god.” 

And,  again,  tracing  the  different  creative  epochs,  he  says 
(Footprints  of  the  Creator,  p.  330)  :  “  Nature  lay  dead  in 
a  waste  theatre  of  rock,  vapor,  and  sea,  in  which  the  insen¬ 
sate  laws,  chemical,  mechanical,  and  electric,  carried  on 
their  blind,  unintelligent  processes  ;  the  creative  fiat  went 
forth ;  and,  amid  waters  that  straightway  teemed  with  life 
in  its  lower  forms,  vegetable  and  animal,  the  dynasty  of  the 
fish  was  introduced.  Many  ages  passed,  during  which  there 
took  place  no  further  elevation . when  the  elevating  fiat 
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again  went  forth,  and,  through  an  act  of  creation,  the  dynas¬ 
ty  of  the  reptile  began.  Again  many  ages  passed  by, 
marked,  apparently,  by  the  introduction  of  a  warm-blooded 
oviparous  animal,  the  bird,  and  of  a  few  marsupial  quadru¬ 
peds,  but  in  which  the  prevailing  class  reigned  undeposed, 
though  at  least  unelevated.  Yet  again,  however,  the  ele¬ 
vating  fiat  went  forth,  and,  through  an  act  of  creation,  the 
dynasty  of  the  mammiferous  quadruped  began.  And  after 
the  further  lapse  of  ages,  the  elevating  fiat  went  forth  yet 
once  more  in  an  act  of  creation ;  and  with  the  human,  hea¬ 
ven-aspiring  dynasty,  the  moral  government  of  God,  in  its 
connection  with  at  least  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  took 
beginning.” 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  because  Divine  energy 
displays  itself  in  introducing  a  perfected  religion,  in  gushes, 
and  starts,  and  stages,  one  rising  above  another,  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  during  an  incoming  tide,  that  there  is 
in  fact  any  violence  or  rudeness  in  the  way  in  which  the 
one  is  joined  on  to  the  other.  Here  Deity  manifests  his 
wisdom  and  skill.  Each  lower  stage  is  contrived  so  as  to 
have,  in  addition  to  its  predominant  idea  and  purpose,  hints 
and  prophecies  of  the  one  that  is  to  succeed  it,  perhaps  of 
all  that  are  to  succeed  it  —  certain  elements  not  very  clearly 
understood  at  the  time,  it  may  be,  but  prefigurations  and 
preparations  for  the  glory  to  follow.  And  these  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  its  prehensile  organs,  feeling  forward  for  their  ob¬ 
ject,  for  a  while  vaguely  and  uncertainly,  without  finding 
it,  but  ready,  as  soon  as  the  higher  stage  is  ushered  in,  to 
fasten  on  it  and  bind  the  two  together.  And  each  higher 
stage  takes  up  all  the  truth  of  the  preceding  ones,  not  ob¬ 
literating  it,  but  infusing  a  higher  meaning  into  it,  and  en¬ 
veloping  it  with  higher  truth.  The  forms  by  which  it  was 
expressed  may  be  changed  or  dropped,  but  the  truth  is  re¬ 
tained  and  lives  in  every  succeeding  system.  Thus  the  low¬ 
er  reaches  forward  towards  the  higher  ;  and  the  higher 
unites  with  the  lower  by  a  vital  union  ;  and  the  two  are,  in 
this  sense,  continuous.  God  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  travels  towards  it  by  successive  steps  ;  but  each  step  is 
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to  prepare  the  way  for  the  next,  and  brings  him  so  much 
nearer  the  end.  Accordingly  historical  religion,  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  its  spiritual  truth,  not  of  its  rites  and  forms,  has 
been,  and  will  be,  through  all  the  ages,  a  continuous  stream, 
not  marked  by  a  regular  enlargement,  but  by  sudden  expan¬ 
sions  here  and  there,  where  the  windows  of  heaven  have 
been  opened,  and  its  contents  poured  out  afresh  upon  it ; 
and  these  new  waters  ever  after  mingle  with  the  old  in  un- 
distinguishable  community. 

III.  In  proceeding  to  some  of  the  illustrations  verifi¬ 
cations  of  such  a  progress  as  we  have  considered,  it  may  fur¬ 
nish  a  simple  method,  if  we  allow  them  to  fall  into  three 
natural  groups  :  those  relating  to  the  central  facts  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion,  forming  the  first ;  to  the  standard  of  re¬ 
quired  morality.,  the  second ;  and  to  the  spirituality  of  piety, 
the  third. 

1.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
religion  will  show  that  they  have  dawned  on  the  race  like  a 
light  approaching  from  afar  through  thick  darkness,  at  first 
dimly  and  uncertainly  seen,  then  advancing  a  distance  and 
pausing  till  the  eye  could  become  adjusted  to  it ;  then  ad¬ 
vancing  again  and  pausing  ;  and,  with  every  successive  ad¬ 
vance,  becoming  brighter. 

The  doctrine  of  God  shines,  in  the  patriarchal  age,  with 
great  feebleness.  Jehovah  reveals  himself,  whether  to  the 
outward  or  the  inward  sense,  in  an  anthropomorphous  man¬ 
ner.  He  is,  to  his  people,  the  great  mysterious  IVIan  who 
rules  the  world.  The  aim  is  to  impress  on  them  a  sense  of 
his  personal  existence  and  authority  ;  and,  to  this  end,  a 
demonstration  must  be  made  to  their  senses. 

In  the  time  of  Moses  there  is  a  decided  advance.  The 
Theophany  is,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned ;  yet  God  ap¬ 
pears  in  symbols  —  in  burning  bushes,  and  pillars  of  cloud 
and  of  fire ;  no  longer  communicating  with  the  people  di¬ 
rectly  ;  only  through  Moses;  but  allowing  him  to  argue 
with  him  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  crying  out  in  these  thril¬ 
ling  words,  as  if  in  pain  at  being  overpersuaded,  and  trying 
to  shake  liim  off :  “  Let  me  alone  I  ”  (Ex.  32:  10.)  The 
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main  effort  is  to  enforce  his  strict  unity  in  opposition  to  po¬ 
lytheism,  and  to  put  down  idolatry  —  a  result  which  is  not 
fully  reached  till  after  the  captivity  —  and  this  can  be  best 
done  by  not  withdrawing  too  far  from  men. 

Under  the  prophets^  the  culmination  of  the  Jewish  system,, 
who  first  took,  their  place  as  a  separate  and  permanent  order 
or  element  in  it  under  Samuel,  a  far  more  exhaustive  moral 
conception  of  God  appears ;  a  conception  which  takes  up 
all  the  previous  conceptions,  and  adds  that  of  a  higher  spir¬ 
ituality.  Not  till  their  •  time  do  we  hear,  nor  was  the  race 
prepared  to  receive,  such  spiritual  announcements  as  these  : 
“  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  Ihe  high  and  holy  place,  with 
him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones’* 
(Isa.  57:  15.) 

Thus,  according  to  the  current  chronology,  nearly  four 
thousand  years  are  required  to  instal  a  faith  in  the  existence, 
unity,  and  spirituality  of  God  among  men.  And  all  this 
while,  the  problem  is  not  embarrassed  by  introducing  the 
elements  of  the  Trinity,  though  there  are,  scattered  along, 
dim  hints  and  prophecies  of  it.  This  crowning  feature  of 
the  doctrine  of  God,  only  comes  out ;  and  then  not  by  bold 
and  dogmatic  announcement,  but  by  a  diffused,  gentle,  un¬ 
startling  presence  underlying  the  whole  structure  of  the  reve¬ 
lation,  and  only  here  and  there  cropping  out  in  the  definite 
logical  elements  of  its  truth,  in  the  New  Testament. 
And  this  in  no  way  destroys  the  previous  conception,  the 
product  of  the  culture  of  centuries,  but  supplements  and  per¬ 
fects  it. 

The  doctrine  of  a  Saviour  comes  into  the  world  by  simi¬ 
lar  progressive  strides.  First,  the  blind  enigma  in  the  gar¬ 
den  —  something  about  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruising  the 
serpent’s  head;  then  the  mysterious  promise  to  Abraham, 
that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed; 
then  the  clearer  prophecy  of  Jacob,  that  Shiloh  should  come, 
and  unto  him  should  the  gathering  of  the  people  be  ;  then  the 
inspiration  of  David,  catching  from  afar  the  glory  of  the  Mes- 
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siah  and  reflecting  it  in  his  song  ;  then  the  exact  portrait¬ 
ure  of  Isaiah ;  then  Daniel  rising  up  and  pointing  to  his 
definite  place  in  history ;  and  finally  the  eternal  Logos  him¬ 
self,  manifest  in  the  flesh,  dying  for  sinners,  and  inviting  all 
to  come  unto  him  and  be  saved. 

Through  a  similar  and  nearly  parallel  movement,  we 
might  trace  the  successive  stages  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
atonement^  the  resurrection^  and  immortality^  from  their  rude 
beginnings  down  to  the  time  of  Christ,  who  “  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light,”  —  clear  light  —  “  through  the 
gospel”  (2  Tim.  1;  10). 

But  these  may,  in  our  rapid  survey,  be  passed  by,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  has  been  ushered  in,  and  lodged  in 
human  faith.  The  first  object  was  to  impress  on  men  a 
sense  of  the  certainty  of  retributions ;  and  to  school  those 
into  this  belief  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  the  retribution  must 
for  a  time  follow  close  after  the  deed.  To  locate  it  only,  or 
mainly,  in  the  future  world,  would  make  it  powerless.  Hence, 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  all  disclosed  retributions  are  in  the 
present  world  and  hurrying  upon  the  act.  God  will  have 
those  see,  whom  he  is  dealing  with,  that  their  deeds  shall  be 
rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their  character,  and  that 
speedily.  To  meet  this  necessity,  he  extemporizes  —  so  -we 
would  express  it  —  a  transient  system  of  special  present  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments.  He  deals  with  them  as  a  judicious 
parent  would  with  a  child  ;  holding  at  first  the  motive 
close  before  them,  and  intending,  when  they  have  become 
sufficiently  schooled  in  its  certainty,  to  enlarge  its  area  and 
take  in  the  other  world  also.  But  for  the  present,  all  hints 
of  such  enlargements  are  rigidly  withheld.  In  this  fact  we 
find  the  explanation  of  the  perplexity  which  is  wrought  out, 
in  so  wonderful  and  artistic  a  manner,  in  the  book  of  Job. 
This  book  is  a  picture  of  the  patriarchal  life  ;  and  it  is,  as 
we  have  remarked,  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  that  dispen¬ 
sation,  that  the  good  should  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
punished,  in  this  world.  When,  therefore.  Job  is  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  series  of  gigantic  and  unequalled  calamities. 
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humbling  him  from  the  summit  of  prosperity  to  the  depth 
of  misery,  the  perplexity  of  his  friends  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  they  must  either  be  infidel  to  the  government  of  God 
under  which  they  live,  or  believe  him  they  have  loved  and 
revered  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  secret  villain ;  and  they 
hesitate  not  to  choose  the  latter.  And  the  perplexity  of  Job^ 
who  was  conscious  of  innocence,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
to  him  God  seems  to  be  at  war  with  Himself,  violating  by 
his  providence  the  avowed  principles  of  his  own  govern¬ 
ment.  Both  parties  are  true  to  the  revelation  God  has  given 
them  ;  they  err  by  supposing  it  to  be  complete.  One  ray  of 
light  from  the  future  world  would  have  dissipated  their  per¬ 
plexity.  Yet  they  were  not  prepared  for  it ;  and  when  Je¬ 
hovah  comes  in  to  settle  the  controversy,  it  is  not  to  give 
that  light,  but  to  awe  them  into  silence  by  the  rehearsal  of 
his  almightiness,  and  to  make  them  submit  in  trust  to  his 
dealings,  even  when  they  cannot  understand  them.  And 
subsequently  he  vindicates  his  government,  even  according 
to  its  patriarchal  type,  by  bestowing  on  Job  greater  pros¬ 
perity  than  he  enjoyed  at  first. 

Under  the  theocracy,  retributions  began  to  head  off  to¬ 
wards  the  future  world ;  but  they  get  no  further  than  Sheol, 
the  intermediate  state.  And  there  is  still  an  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  allotment  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
this  life.  This  is  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  when  in  the  path  of 
obedience,  in  the  promise,  the  standing  miracle,  that  no 
enemy  should  assail  their  deserted  homes  when  they  were 
gone  up  to  their  religious  festivals  ;  that  the  year  preceding 
the  sabbatical  year  should  produce  a  double  harvest,  and 
every  seventh  of  these  years  —  the  one  before  the  Jubilee  — 
a  treble  one  ;  and  in  the  assistance  bestowed  on  their  arms 
in  war,  and  on  their  labors  in  peace ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  disobedient,  in  the  sudden  judgments  which  burst  on 
them,  in  plagues,  and  famine,  and  defeat,  and  temporal 
ruin. 

In  the  time  of  the  prophets,  the  doctrine  took  another  ad¬ 
vance.  There  was  then  a  slight  relaxing  of  extraordinary 
temporal  retributions,  and  a  more  distinct  pointing  to  eter- 
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nal  ones.  Indeed  Daniel  says,  expressly,  that  “  some  shall 
awake  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlast¬ 
ing  contempt  ”  (12:  2). 

But  not  till  we  come  to  the  gospel^  is  the  race  prepared  to 
have  temporal  and  immediate  retributions  fall  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate  place,  and  to  be  thrown  on  the  influence,  for  the  most 
part,  of  those  of  eternity.  Accordingly  Christ  is  the  first  to 
throw  the  future  world  broadly  open,  and  to  point  humanity 
thither  as  the  place  of  final  and  perfect  awards.  He  puts  a 
new  horoscope  in  man’s  hand,  that  in  it  he  may  read  his 
destiny  for  eternity  at  least,  if  not  for  time.  He  gathers 
around  us  the  diverse  issues  of  immortality,  the  centre  and 
heart  of  retribution,  as  springs  to  virtue.  He  shows  us  that, 
travelling  here  in  time,  we  are  on  enchanted  ground,  and 
tread  on  trains  of  causation  that  let  off  results  and  retribu¬ 
tions  which  will  roll  through  our  endless  being.  He  teaches 
us  to  walk  as  if  our  heads  were  among  the  stars,  and  to 
have  plans  and  purposes,  even  while  attending  to  the  affairs 
of  earth,  larger  than  the  orbits  the  stars  swing  in. 

In  like  manner,  the  organization  and  theory  of  the  church 
grew  up  by  successive  starts  of  Divine  interposition.  At 
first,  it  was  stretched  around,  and  lodged  on,  the  framework 
of  the  family  ;  the  patriarch  being  its  head,  priest,  and 
prophet,  and  the  household  its  body  ;  and  its  rites  and  re¬ 
quirements  were  few  and  simple.  Afterwards  it  took  en¬ 
largement,  majesty,  impressiveness,  solemnity ;  and  now 
it  was  hung  on  the  framework  of[  the  State.  Its  priests 
and  prophets  were  sacred  classes ;  its  institutions  and  rites 
complicated  and  imposing  ;  and  its  Temple  the  centre  of  a 
grand  system  of  external  glory.  Finally,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  takes  the  ideas  of  the  sacredness,  majesty,  and  beauty 
of  the  church,  wrought  out  under  the  Old  Testament,  in 
connection  with  external  things,  and  transfers  them  to  spir¬ 
itual  things,  at  the  same  time  stripping  the  church  off  from 
the  framework  of  the  State,  and  putting  it  around  all  the 
true  disciples  of  Christ,  of  every  nation  and  tongue,  and 
leaving  them  to  organize  and  combine  and  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  motions  of  a  free  Christian  spirit,  under  a  revela- 
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tion  which  strikes  at  principles  and  motives,  rather  than 
forms  and  outward  acts. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  method  of  successive  les¬ 
sons,  each  in  advance  of  its  predecessor,  by  which  God  has 
educated  his  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel.  We,  as  we  look  back  on  the  track  of 
revelation,  are  constrained  to  note  these  climacteric  stages 
of  its  advance.  Much  more  must  the  race  have  experienced 
them,  as  they  travelled  through  them.  To  them  each  new 
revelation  of  a  truth,  or  element  of  a  truth,  must  have  been 
a  burst  of  light  from  heaven,  thrilling  the  blood  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  the  heart 

2.  A  similar  advance  may  also  be  traced  in  the  standard 
of  required  morality  ;  and  to  this  we  turn.  We  say  required 
morality,  for  absolute  morality  does  not  vary,  neither  does  its- 
standard,  for  that  is  perfect  virtue.  We  have  glimpses  of 
this  ideal  standard  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the 
New,  set  up  in  the  back-ground,  over  against  the  standard 
of  required  -morality,  as  the  sublime  goal  towards  which  all 
the  good  should  strive.  And  this  is  announced,  equally  in 
the  earlier  and  later  declarations  of  God  to  the  race,  in  the 
terms  of  >  a  perfect  requirement :  be  holy^  as  I  am  holy  ;  love 
God  with  ail  the  spiritual  powers.  But  God  by  no  means 
makes  the  attainment  of  this  the  condition  of  his  sympathy 
and  favor  ;  >  and  what  he  does  require  for  this  purpose,  is  a 
variable  standard,  which  he  raises  higher  and  higher  from 
one  era  to  another,  as  the  moral  culture  of  the  race  will  bear 
it.-  He,  does  not  give  the  same  standard  of  practical  mo¬ 
rality  to  the  infante  race  and  the  race  when  educated  for 
thousands  of  years  in  virtue.  The  absolute  standard  he 
holds  up  in  the  back-ground,  infinitely  high  and  grand  and 
glorious,  the  attainment  of  the  millennium  —  nay,  not  of 
that,  but  of  heaven.  But  this  practical  and  practicable  stand¬ 
ard  he  holds  down  within  the  reach  and  compass  of  human 
infirmity,  to  bring  up  man,  by  degrees,  to  perfect  manhood] 
He  joins  his  requirement  —  we  speak  not  of  the  eternal  law, 
but  of  what  we  may  call  the  social  legislative  demand — 
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on  to  the  conscience  and  ability  of  the  race  as  he  finds  it ; 
in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to  elevate  it. 

Some  of  these  junctions  seem  to  us,  when  looked  back 
upon  from  our  point  of  view,  exceedingly  low  down.  Take 
the  matter  pf  polygamy  :  how  dark  it  seems  that  God 
should  have  tolerated  it !  Then  the  freedom  of  divorce ; 
how  trivial  the  causes  leading  to  it,  under  a  system  of  Di¬ 
vine  legislation !  And  then  the  institution  of  slavery  :  how 
thoroughly  opposed  to  an  enlightened  modern  conscience ! 
Then  the  permission  of  revenge,  as  a  legal  regulation  :  how 
unlike  the  gospel  rule  ;  “  Resist  not  evil !  ”  And  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  love,  once  to  extend  to  one’s  neighbor  —  that  is,  any 
brother  Jew  —  and  stop  there :  what  an  enlargement  under 
Christ,  when  it  is  required  to  compass  the  race,  even  one’s 
enemies  and  persecutors !  And  the  binding  nature  of  an 
oath,  no  matter  what  its  character  or  contents  ;  an  expedi¬ 
ent  designed  to  develop  and  secure  truthfulness,  in  one 
form  at  least,  among  a  people,  like  all  other  Oriental  na¬ 
tions,  notoriously  indifferent  to  it :  how  much  below  the 
Christian  code,  which  requires  that  we  should  not  back  our 
statements  with  oaths,  but  be  truthful  at  all  times,  and  make 
our  yea,  yea  ;  and  our  nay,  nay  ! 

Yet  these  descents  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  race  were 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  it  up  to  something  higher  and  better. 
These  lowerings  of  the  moral  code,  not  of  morality,  but  of 
the  morality  required  and  enforced,  were  the  best  way  to 
educate  men  to  true  views  and  practices  relating  to  the  sin¬ 
gleness  and  sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation,  the  rights 
of  man,  and  the  benevolence,  and  veracity  which  should 
mark  all  human  intercourse ;  and  when  they  had  fulfilled 
their  preliminary  office,  they  naturally  gave  way  to  the 
purer  codes  of  the  gospel. 

Thus,  without  tracing  in  detail  the  separate  stages  of  ad¬ 
vance,  but  broadly  contrasting  the  standards  of  required 
morality  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  we  see  that 
the  latter  is  a  wide  leap  above  the  former.  In  passing  out 
from  .the  one  to  the  other,  we  pass  with  a  glad  surprise  from 
the  regimen  of  the  weak  and  lowly,  prepared  with  Divine 
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skill  and  adaptation,  to  the  regimen  of  the  more  advanced, 
prepared  with  the  same  wisdom. 

The  standard  of  required  morality  is,  therefore,  ever  ad¬ 
vancing,  stage  beyond  stage,  towards  ideal  and  perfect  mo¬ 
rality.  We,  who  live  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  are  far 
from  having  reached  the  highest  stage  as  yet,  though  no 
new  revelation  is  needed  to  carry  us  higher ;  the  seeds  of  a 
pure  and  heavenly  morality,  perfecting  the  individual  and 
perfecting  society,  being  contained  in  the  one  we  have.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  system  of  salvation  by  faith  is  a  standing 
monument  to  man’s  existing  moral  weakness  and  inability  to 
reach  a  standard  of  perfect  virtue,  and  to  the  fact  that  God 
deals  with  him  on  a  lower  platform.  It  is  a  way  of  carrying 
sinners  to  heaven,  who  do  not  keep  a  holy  law ;  and  hence 
an  evidence  that  the  morality  required  of  us  now,  is  something 
far  short  of  the  perfect  standard  required;  we  mean,  not 
as  the  ideal  of  character  towards  which  we  should  strive, 
but  as  that  amount  of  practicable  virtue  without  which  we 
cannot  have  the  sympathy  of  God  nor  be  heirs  of  heaven. 

It  follows  from  the  advancing  types  of  required  morality, 
that  what  was  the  standard  for  one  age,  under  one  set  of 
circumstances,  is  no  standard  for  another  age  under  another 
set  of  circumstances.  What  in  the  one  case  were  moral, 
might  in  the  other  be  immoral.  The  ancient  Jew  could  not 
be  thrust  forward  into  Christian  morality;  the  system  would 
not  have  been  coarse  and  palpable  enough  to  take  hold  of 
him.  And  the  Christian  cannot  be  turned  back  to  Jewish 
morality,  without  rolling  back  the  wheels  of  providence  and 
dwarfing  the  style  of  virtue  to  its  primitive  dimensions.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  those  who  defend  questionable  modern  usages  on 
the  ground  that  God  tolerated  them  in  legislating  for  man 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  employ  a  suspicious  argument 
and  one  that  is  against  them.  It  is  based  on  the  fallacy 
that  there  is  no  advance  in  required  morality,  and  that  it  is 
right  to  chain  a  modern  people  down  to  the  tolerated  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  people  three  thousand  years  ago  on  the  stage. 
It  is  the  blunder  of  those  who  see  no  difference  between  in¬ 
fancy  and  manhood  ;  between  moral  weakness  and  thirty  or 
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sixty  centuries  of  moral  culture.  It  is  the  logic  of  those  who 
abandon  what  is,  or  should  be,  the  morality  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  leap  down  and  back,  through  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  centuries,  to  the  platform  of  morality  of  remote  ages, 
and  stick  there  as  their  only  hope.  It  is  the  resort  of  those 
who  attempt  to  justify  or  excuse  their  own  or  other  men’s 
sins,  by  expunging  the  moral  growth  of  the  race,  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  back  to  its  rude  beginnings.  It  is  the  presumption  of 
those  who  drag  forward  some  of  God’s  rudimentary  lessons 
to  the  race,  as  the  text  from  which  we,  in  modern  times, 
should  learn  to  regulate  our  conduct. 

3.  The  third  group  of  illustrations  relates  to  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  piety ;  for  piety,  in  its  contents  and  exercises,  has 
made  several  marches  onward ;  and  the  line  of  its  march  has 
been  towards  the  spiritual.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  suc¬ 
cessive  starts  and  advances,  beginning  with  primitive  piety, 
which  revealed  its  unspiritual  character  in  the  devout  ob¬ 
servance  of  a  few  external  rites,  and  therewith  being  content ; 
passing  to  the  secondary  stage,  where  a  far  higher  and  more 
spiritual  conception  of  the  Divine  claims  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  the  few  simple  rites  give  place  to  complex  and  in¬ 
terminable  ones  ;  thence  on  to  the  tertiary,  the  era  of  the 
Prophets,  where  the  external  ritual  is,  indeed,  no  less  com¬ 
plicated  and  voluminous,  but  where  it  is  subordinated  to  the 
“  internal  ritual,”  and  so  made  spiritual ;  and  thence  to  the 
Christian,  where  the  external  complications  are  dropped  and 
the  spirituale  merges  as  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
piety.  But  it  will  better  suit  the  rapidity  of  our  survey,  and 
throw  the  outlines  of  our  thought  into  bolder  and  more  vivid 
contrasts,  if  we  show  the  advance  in  spirituality  of  the  piety 
of  the  New  Testament  on  that  of  the  Old,  in  a  broad  and  gene¬ 
ral  manner,  dealing  only  with  the  distinctive  characteristics, 
and  omitting  the  minor  and  separate  stages. 

It  is,  then,  one  of  the  leading  features  of  Jewish  piety,  that 
it  busies  itself  in  reverently  copying  forms.  It  has  a  rule  for 
everything.  It  has  a  chart  of  duty,  and  shows  its  genuine¬ 
ness  by  sincerely  threading  its  lines  and  never  crossing  them. 
It  is  always  looking  at  its  map,  and  trying  to  steer  its 
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course  according  to  it.  It  is  a  leading  feature  of  Christian 
piety,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  aims  to  be  true  to  Christian 
principle.  It  is  not  copying  a  forna,  but  living  a  spiritual 
law.  It  thinks  less  of  the  deed  than  of  the  heart.  It  varies 
the  act  at  pleasure,  provided  that  it  be  a  true  expression  of  a 
true  spirit.  Under  the  one  system,  the  design  was  that  the 
observance  should  draw  the  character  after  it  and  mould  it ; 
under  the  other,  the  design  is  first  to  secure  a  right  charac¬ 
ter,  and  then  allow  right  observances  to  flow  from  it.  The 
one  looked  more  at  what  man  does  ;  the  other,  at  what  he 
is. 

Again,  in  the  one  case,  true  piety  was  exclusively  to  be 
looked  for  within  a  single  visible  national  community,  and 
true  worship  to  centre  around  a  single  temple  ;  in  the  other, 
piety  is  not  confined  to  communities  but  dispositions,  nor 
worship  to  temples  but  hearts.  Hence,  in  the  one  instance, 
much  was  thought  of  an  uninterrupted  line  of  outward  de¬ 
scent  ;  in  the  other,  much  of  this,  and  only  of  this,  a  fresh 
and  personal  spiritual  birth  and  life. 

We  may  also  see  the  greater  spirituality  of  the  gospel 
piety,  in  the  greater  spirituality  of  the  gospel  revelation. 
Truth  is  the  food  of  piety.  And  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  far  less  naked,  concentrated,  spir¬ 
itual,  than  that  of  the  New.  In  the  one  case  it  appears  in 
the  shell ;  in  the  other,  in  the  kernel ;  in  the  one,  thrown  in¬ 
to  outward  and  concrete  forms;  in  the  other,  having  a 
purer  and  more  faithful  expression.  Even  the  moral  law, 
which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  broken  up  and  expanded  into 
ten  concrete  bulks,  is,  in  the  New,  condensed  and  brought 
out  in  two  simple  spiritual  elements,  love  to  God  and  to  man. 
In  the  former,  one  finds  truths  ;  in  the  latter.  Truth. 

Moreover,  the  piety  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  period  was 
largely  dependent  on  symbols  and  helps  addressed  to  the 
senses.  God  instructed  men  in  righteousness  with  sensi¬ 
ble  illustrations.  The  Mosaic  was  emphatically  the  pictorial 
dispensation,  addressed  to  piety  in  its  childhood  ;  and  the 
designs  were  impressive,  forcible,  thrilling,  rather  than  deli¬ 
cate,  chaste,  artistic.  But  during  the  gospel  period,  such 
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symbols  are  not  relied  on,  and  piety  is  left  to  go  over  to, 
and  rest  on,  spiritual  supports.  God  has  carried  it  beyond 
the  primer  dispensation.  Faith  has  little  to  aid  it,  short  of 
the  unseen  and  eternal.  It  has  lost  its  material  wings,  and 
can  fly  only  as  it  has  spiritual  ones. 

And,  again,  the  ideal  future  that  fills  the  mind  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  is  far  more  spiritual  than  that  which  filled  the  mind  of 
the  Jew.  The  latter  had  in  view  a  scene  of  earthly  splendors, 
the  pageantry  and  magnificence  of  an  earthly  Messiah,  un¬ 
der  whose  realm  all  other  nations  should  hide  their  heads. 
And  his  religious  aspirations  and  experiences  dropped  down 
to  a  kindred  level.  But  the  ideal  future  of  the  former  takes 
in  the  spiritual  triumphs  of  the  cross  in  this  world,  and  the 
spiritual  glory  that  is  to  follow  in  the  next.  Its  reaches  are 
spiritual,  heavenly,  divine.  And  hence  his  aspirations  and 
experiences,  swinging  in  a  kindred  orbit,  rise  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual,  heavenly,  and  divine  also.  The  church  is  far,  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  from  having  exhausted  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel. 
Higher  and  ever  higher  attainments,  in  this  direction,  lie  be¬ 
fore  her.  And  here,  again,  we  remark  that,  to  make  them, 
she  needs  no  new  revelation,  only  a  higher  reaching  after, 
and  possession  of,  the  spiritual  elements  of  the  word  of  God 
already  in  her  hands. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  answer  the  question :  How  has  God 
proceeded  to  give  religion  to  man  ?  What  wisdom  is  here 
displayed  by  him!”  What  adaptation  !  What  benevolence  ! 
And  how  wise,  too,  to  select  a  single  people,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  isolate  them,  and  carry  on  a  process  of  religious  train¬ 
ing  with  them  alone,  undistracted  by  foreign  interference,  till 
they  had  reached  sufficient  maturity  to  allow  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  and  receive  the  commission  to  carry  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth !  And  how  encouraging  to  the 
modern  church,  on  whom  this  commission  is  devolved,  to 
consider  that,  when  she  carries  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  it 
is  not  elementary  religion  she  gives  them,  but  religion  with 
thousands  of  years’  growth  upon  it !  It  may  require  a  cen¬ 
tury  for  her  to  give  it  to  them  ;  for  them  to  receive  it ;  but 
when  it  is  received,  they  do  not  get  the  baldness  and  sira- 
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plicity  of  the  Patriarchal  faith ;  they  do  not  get  Judaism,  or 
the  controversies  of  the  Augustinian  period ;  they  do  not  get 
Monasticism ;  nor  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  ages  ;  nor 
the  intolerance  of  later  times.  They  get  the  spiritual  and 
living  religion  which  we  have.  They  step  at  a  stride  across 
all  the  distance  traversed  by  the  race  in  religious  growth. 
They  emerge  at  once  from  the  moral  region  of  the  Hood,  or 
beyond  it,  to  the  summit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  close  our  rapid  survey  by  remarking  that  it  becomes 
the  modern  church  to  remember  her  true  historical  position. 
The  ages  have  been  struggling  for  her.  The  victories  of 
the  past  are  hers.  All  time  has  been  in  travail  to  give  her 
birth.  Her  proper  place  and  attitude  is  to  stand  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  religious  achievements  hitherto  made,  with  her 
eye  gleaming  with  Divine  light,  fixed  on  higher  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  future.  Let  her  not  turn  backwards.  Let  her  not 
take  to  her  bosom  any  of  the  old  and  lower  types  of  religion, 
nor  hold  to  them  with  clutched  hand.  Let  her  live  more  in  the 
future,  and  for  the  future,  than  the  past,  obeying  the  Divine 
direction  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  communicate  to 
the  ancient  church,  but  which  contains  the  spirit  of  God’s 
perennial  call  to  the  church  in  every  age :  “  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward.” 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  DR.  GILL. 

By  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Fisk,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  and  hopeful  features  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  theological  world,  is  a  revived  and 
increasing  interest  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory.  This  interest  has  been  gradually  manifesting  itself. 
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not  only  among  the  speculative  minds  of  Germany,  but 
also  among  the  more  practical  thinking  men  in  England 
and  America.  And  what  especially  renders  this  awakened 
interest  an  omen  of  good,  is  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  di¬ 
rected,  not  chiefly  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  church,  but 
to  the  doctrines  as  they  are  found  embodied  in  creeds  and 
symbols,  and  the  elaborated  systems  of  eminent  theologians. 
Familiarity  with  dogmatic  history  cannot  fail  to  advance  the 
truth,  promote  comprehensiveness  of  faith,  allay  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  sectarian  feeling,  and  in  many  ways  contribute  to 
the  unity  of  “  the  body  of  Christ.” 

That  is  not,  then,  a  useless  nor  unimportant  service 
which  presents  to  the  student  of  theology  a  faithful  epit¬ 
ome  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  eminent  divines  of  other 
days.  This  service  the  present  Article  proposes  to  render 
in  regard  to  one  who  has  been  thought  worthy  by  many  to 
stand  in  the  line  of  immediate  succession  to  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

John  Gill  (D.  D.)  was  born  on  the  23d  of  Nov.  (O.  S.)  1697, 
at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire,  England.  In  very  early 
life  he  was  a  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions  ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  gave  evidence  of  true  conver¬ 
sion  ;  although  it  was  several  years  later  when  he  publicly 
professed  his  faith  in  Christ  by  uniting  with  the  Baptist 
church ;  of  which  his  parents  were  members  and  his  father 
a  deacon.  To  the' peculiar  tenets  of  that  church,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  baptism,  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  was  a  ready 
and  zealous  champion  of  the  same.  While  yet  young,  he 
entered  the  ministry,  and,  in  1719,  was  called  to  the  charge 
of  a  church  at  Horsely  Down,  Southwark,  near  London. 
Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  “  labors 
abundant,”  and  died  in  1771,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
His  published  works  are  voluminous,  and  bear  honorable 
testimony  to  his  industry,  ability,  scholarship,  and  piety. 
Besides  numerous  controversial  pamphlets  and  tracts,  he 
edited  the  works  of  Dr.  Crisp,  accompanying  them  with 
notes  and  a  memoir ;  published  a  work  entitled  “  Cause  of 
God  and  Truth,”  in  four  large  octavo  volumes ;  a  Commen- 
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tary  on  the  entire  Scriptures,  in  seven  folio  volumes  ;  a 
Body  of  Doctrinal  Divinity,  in  two  quarto  volumes  ;  and  a 
Body  of  Practical  Divinity,  also  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
The  substance  of  his  principal  published  works,  was  first 
preached  to  his  own  people,  in  courses  of  sermons.  But 
although  his  sermons  were,  to  a  great  extent,  “doctrinal,” 
and  his  style  was  cumbrous  and  unadorned,  his  earnestness 
of  manner  rendered  him  not  only  an  acceptable,  but  even  a 
popular,  preacher.*  As  a  controversialist,  he  was  fearless, 
uncompromising,  never  weary  of  returning  to  the  combat, 
sometimes  manifesting  a  vehement  and  overbearing  spirit, 
which  constrained  even  his  admiring  biographer  to  admit 
that,  occasionally,  he  used  “  a  little  more  acrimony  and 
severity,  than  perhaps  some  might  think  needful;”  and 
which  led  John  Wesley  to  say  of  him :  “  he  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  man,  and  fights  for  his  opinions  through  thick  and 
thin.”  As  a  scholar,  his  attainments  were  more  than  re¬ 
spectable.  Besides  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  he  was  well  versed  in  scholastic, 
patristic,  and  rabbinical  lore  ;  and  one  of  his  partial  biogra¬ 
phers  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  “  if  any  one  can  be  supposed  to 
have  trod  the  whole  circle  of  human  learning,  it  was  Dr. 
Gill.”  2  As  a  theologian,  he  was  a  good  representative  of 
that  type  of  Calvinism  widely  prevalent  previously  to  the 
“  improvements  in  theology,”  made  by  President  Edwards. 
The  influence  of  a  familiarity  with  the  metaphysics  of  the 
schoolmen  is  everywhere  discernible  in  his  works ;  while  his 
unimaginative  mind  led  him  to  a  bald  literalism  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  could  employ  Oriental 
imagery  in  exact  scientific  statement  of  doctrine.  No 
less  a  person  than  Toplady  says  of  him  :  “  Perhaps  no 
man  since  the  days  of  St.  Austin  has  written  so  largely 
in  defence  of  the  system  of  grace,  and  certainly  no  man 
has  treated  that  momentous  subject,  in  all  its  branches, 

^  Ilis  biographer  states  that  he  sometimes  exerted  himself  so  much,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  three  or  four  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  tlie  perspiration  from  his  face  daring  a 
single  discourse. — Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Com.  on  N.  T.,  p.  29. 

*  Memoir,  p.  31. 
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more  closely,  judiciously,  and  successfully.”  “  While  true 
religion  and  sound  learning  have  a  single  friend  remaining 
in  the  British  Empire,  the  works  and  name  of  Gill  will  be 
precious  and  revered.”  ^ 

We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  theological 
views  of  Dr.  Gill,  presenting  them,  to  a  great  extent,  in  his 
own  language. 

I.  Systematic  Theology. 

In  opposition  to  views  entertained  by  some,  both  before 
and  since  his  day.  Dr.  Gill  maintained  the  possibility  and 
advantage  of  reducing  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  form.  “  Systematic  Divinity,  I  am  sensible,  is  now  be¬ 
come  very  unpopular.  Formulas  and  articles  of  faith,  creeds, 
confessions,  catechisms,  and  summaries  of  divine  truth,  are 
greatly  decried  in  our  age  ;  and  yet  what  art  or  science  so¬ 
ever  but  has  been  reduced  to  a  system,  physics,  metaphysics, 
logic,  rhetoric,  etc.”  “  Philosophy  in  general  has  had  its 
several  systems.”  “  And  why  should  divinity,  the  most  no¬ 
ble  science  be  without  a  system  ?  Evangelical  truths  are 
spread  and  scattered  about  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  :  and 
to  gather  them  together  and  dispose  of  them  in  regular  or¬ 
derly  method,  surely  cannot  be  disagreeable,  but  must  be 
useful,  for  the  more  clear  and  perspicuous  understanding  of 
them ;  for  the  better  retaining  them  in  memory,  and  to 
show  the  connection,  harmony,  and  agreement  of  them.”  ® 

To  those  who  insist  that  “  all  articles  and  confessions  of 


*  Memoir,  p.  32.  While  Dr.  Gill  has  had  his  admirers  and  eulogists  among 
great  and  good  men,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  others,  equally  great  and  good, 
have  been  less  favorably  impressed  by  the  perusal  of  his  works.  Among  this 
number  was  Robert  Hall.  “  He  did  not  like  Dr.  Gill  as  an  author.”  When  Mr. 
Chri.stmas  Evans  was  in  Bristol  he  was  talking  to  Mr.  Hall  about  the  Welch 
language,  which  he  said  was  very  copious  and  expressive.  “  How  I  wish,  Mr. 
Hall,  that  Dr.  Gill's  works  had  been  written  in  Welch.”  “  I  wish  they  had,  sir, 

1  wish  they  had  with  all  my  heart,  for  then  I  should  never  have  read  them. 
They  are  a  continent  of  mud,  sir.” — Hall's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  82. 

2  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  2.  Our  references,  in  this  Article;  when  not  otherwise 
stated,  are  to  the  edition  of  Dr  Gill’s  Body  of  Divinity,  published  London,  1769, 

2  vols.  4to,  bound  in  one  volume,  and  to  Sermons  and  Tracts,  3  vols.  4to,  Lon¬ 
don,  1773. 
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faith  in  which  men  are  to  agree,  should  be  expressed  in  the 
bare  words  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,”  he  replies  :  “  Though 
we  ought  to  entertain  the  highest  esteem  of  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  have  the  greatest  value  for  them,  yet  our 
sense  of  them  cannot  be  expressed  but  in  words  literally  va¬ 
rying  from  them.”  “  Moreover,  to  be  obliged  to  express  our¬ 
selves  only  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  would  be”  (a)  “to  de¬ 
stroy  all  exposition  and  interpretation  of  Scripture;”  (b)  “to 
make  the  ministry  and  preaching  of  the  word  in  a  great 
measure  useless;”  (c)  to  “cramp  all  religious  conversation 
about  divine  things;”  (d)  to  make  it  “  unlawful  to  think  or 
conceive  in  the  mind  any  other  than  what  the  Scriptures 
express  ;  which,  as  Dr.  Owen  says,”  “  is  to  make  brutes 
of  ourselves,  and  to  frustrate  the  whole  design  of  God,  in 
giving  unto  us  the  great  privilege  of  his  word  ;  ”  (e)  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sentiments  of  one  person 
from  those  of  another,  though  diametrically  opposite.  “  So 
an  Arian  cannot  be  known  from  an  Athanasian.”  ^ 


II.  The  Ground  of  Moral  Distinctions. 

Dr.  Gill  admits,  that  the  difference  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  “  is  certain  and  immutable,”  but  denies  that  it 
arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  fitness  of  things,”  or 
that  it  is  “  strictly  eternal  ”  “  prior  to  the  will  of  God  and 
independent  of  it.”  “  The  difference  between  moral  good 
and  evil  lies  in,  and  the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  things  are 
no  other  than,  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  them, 
with  the  nature  and  will  of  God  ;  and  whatsoever  ideas  we 
have  of  these  things,  and  of  their  different  natures,  fitnesses, 
and  unfitnesses,  we  have  from  God,  who,  of  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  has  implanted  them  in  us.”  » 

“  As  natural  light  and  darkness  are  of  God,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them,  is  made  by  him,  so  moral  light  and 
moral  darkness  are  ;  the  one  by  his  effective,  and  the  other 
by  his  permissive,  will ;  and  the  difference  between  them  is 


‘  Bod.  Div.  pp.  7,  8,  9. 


*  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 
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settled  by  the  determinaiions  of  his  unchangeable  mind, 
agreeable  to  the  perfections  of  his  nature.”  * 

“  It  remains,  then,  that  nothing  can  be  a  rule  to  God  but 
himself,  his  own  nature,  and  the  perfections  of  it.  In  all 
things  of  a  moral  nature,  his  moral  perfections  within  him¬ 
self,  are  the  rule  of  his  will  and  conduct.”  “  “  Some  things 
are  just  because  he  [God]  wills  them,  such  that  are  of  a 
positive  kind ;  and  others  he  wills,  because  they  are  just, 
being  agreeable  to  his  nature  and  moral  perfections.”  Dr. 
Gill  does  not  seem  clearly  to  discriminate  between  the  the¬ 
ory  that  makes  the  ground  of  moral  distinctions  to  be  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  theory  that  makes  it  to  be  the  very  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  God  himself.  The  latter,  however,  is 
that  which  he  seems  rather  to  adopt.  A  thing  is  right,  not 
merely  because  God  wills  and  commands  it,  but  because  in 
willing  and  commanding  it,  he  acts  agreeably  to  his  moral 
perfections.  Right  and  wrong  lie  not  merely  in  “  the  deter¬ 
minations  ”  of  the  Divine  mind,  but  in  the  perfections  of  the 
Divine  nature,  to  which  these  determinations  are  conformed. 
It  is  not  evident  that  this  theory  has  any  advantage  over 
that  which  simply  refers  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  The  same  objection  lies, 
with  equal  force,  against  both  theories.  If  right  or  wrong 
depend,  ultimately,  on  the  will  of  God,  then  we  have  only 
to  suppose  that  will  changed,  and  the  quality  of  all  moral 
actions  is  changed  also  ;  virtue  becomes  vice,  and  vice  be¬ 
comes  virtue.  In  like  manner,  if  moral  distinctions  depend, 
ultimately,  on  the  Divine  character,  then  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  character  to  change,  or  to  have  been  originally 
different  from  what  it  is,  and  then  right  becomes  wrong, 
and  wrong  is  transformed  into  right.  Dr.  Gill  meets  this 
objection  by  simply  denying  that  a  change  in  the  Divine 
character  is  supposable. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Gill’s  reasoning, 
against  the  theory,  that  the  ground  of  moral  distinctions,  is 
in  “  the  nature  or  fitness  of  things.”  “  The  nature  and  fit- 


1  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol  II.  p.  168.  *  Ibid.  p.  170.  ’  Bod.  Div.  p.  185. 
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ness  of  things  originate  in  the  will  of  God,  and  is  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  considered,  abstracted  from  God ;  for  then,  it 
exists  by  necessity  of  nature,  and  is  itself  the  Deity  ;  for 
nothing  exists  by  necessity  of  nature,  independent  of  the 
will  of  God,  but  the  being  and  perfections  of  God ;  either, 
therefore,  this  nature  and  fitness  of  things  is  something  in 
God,  or  something  without  him  ;  if  it  is  something  in 
him,  it  must  be  a  perfection  of  his  nature,  it  must  be  him¬ 
self,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  abstracted 
from  him  ;  if  it  is  something  without  him,  and  apart  from 
him,  which  exists  independent  of  his  will,  that  is,  necessarily, 
then  there  must  be  two  necessarily-existing  beings  ;  that  is, 
two  Gods.”  *  Dr.  Gill  fails  to  notice  the  criticism  often  made 
on  this  argument,  that  it  derives  all  its  force  from  a  wrong 
meaning  put  upon  the  somewhat  indefinite  phrase,  “  nature 
of  things.”  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  refers  not  to 
material  objects,  nor  to  created  beings,  but  to  moral  actions ; 
and  those  who  employ  it,  mean  to  affirm,  that  certain  ac¬ 
tions  of  intelligent  beings,  are  right  or  wrong,  in  their  very 
nature^  and  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  ;  just  as,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  two  and  tw'o  make  four  ;  the  whole 
is  greater  than  a  part ;  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  other  two  sides. 

We  find,  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Gill,  no  allusion  to  the  Utili¬ 
tarian  theory  of  morals.  The  reason  may  be,  that  that  the¬ 
ory  had  not  been  brought  forward  so  prominently,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject,  in  his  tiay,  as  it  has  been  since.  He 
expended  his  strength  in  controverting  another  theory,  which 
was  just  then  enlisting  in  its  favor,  earnest  and  able  ad¬ 
vocates.  ^ 

III.  The  Bible. 

A  revelation  necessary.  This  necessity  arises,  not  wholly 
from  man’s  sinfulness,  but  in  part  from  that  natural  imper¬ 
fection,  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  creature.  “  A  Divine 


1  Sermons  and  Tracts,  VoJ.  II.  p.  163. 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  30 
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revelation  was  necessary  to  Adam  in  a  state  of  innocence ; 
how,  otherwise,  should  he  have  known  anything  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  creation  ;  of  the  extent  of  his  power  and  authority 
over  the  creation ;  in  what  manner,  God  was  to  be  served 
and  worshipped  by  him,  especially  the  parts  of  positive  and 
instituted  worship,  both  as  to  ‘  matter,  time,  and  place.”  i 
But  this  necessity  is  greatly  increased  by  human  sinfulness. 
“  If  our  first  parents  stood  in  need  of  &  Divine  revelation,  as 
a  rule  and  guide  to  them,  in  their  state  of  integrity,  then 
much  more  we,  in  our  present  state  of  ignorance  and  de¬ 
pravity.”  ^  Reason  is  now  a  very  inadequate  guide. 
“  There  is  nothing  in  revelation  contrary  to  reason,  though 
there  are  things  above  it,  and  of  which  'it  is  not  a  compe¬ 
tent  judge,  and  therefore  can  be  no  guide  in  such  matters.”  3 
Men  need  a  revelation  to  give  them  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
God,  of  moral  duties,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
especially  of  the  way  of  salvation.  On  this  last  point,  rea¬ 
son  leaves  men  in  utter  darkness ;  for,  while  it  assures  them 
that  they  are  sinners  and  need  forgiveness,  it  can  afford  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions,  whether  God  will  for¬ 
give,  and  if  so,  how,  and  on  what  conditions.  On  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  then,  reason  is  utterly  at  fault; 
and  on  many  others  it  sheds  only  a  dim  and  insufficient 
light ;  hence  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  revelation.^ 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Not  the  whole  which  the  Bi¬ 
ble  contains  is  inspired,  i.  e.  the  speeches  of  Satan,  and  of 
bad  men.®  Dr.  Gill,  however,  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that 
those  who  recorded  these  speeches,  were  inspired  to  make 
the  record ;  but  only  that  their  authors  were  inspired  in 
uttering  them.  Dr.  Gill  held  the  most  extreme  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration.  “  Not  the  matter  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  only,  but  the  very  words  in  which  they  are  written,  are 
of  God.  Some,  who  are  not  for  ‘  organical  ’  inspiration,  as 
they  call  it,  think  that  the  sacred  writers  were  only  fur¬ 
nished  of  God  with  matter,  and  had  general  ideas  of  things 
given  them,  and  were  left  to  clothe  them  with  their  own 


1  Bod.  Div.  p.  59.  •  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 


*  Ibid.  pp.  60-62.  ®  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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words  ;  but  if  this  was  the  case,  as  it  sometimes  is  with 
men,  that  they  have  clear  and  satisfactory  ideas  of  things, 
in  their  own  minds,  and  yet  are  at  a  loss  for  proper  words 
to  express  and  convey  the  sense  of  them  to  others ;  so  it 
might  be  with  the  sacred  writers,  if  words  were  not  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  as  well  as  matter,  and  then  we  should  be 
left  at  an  uncertainty  about  the  real  sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
if  not  led  into  a  wrong  one.”  ^  To  the  objection  derived 
from  the  diversity  of  style  among  the  sacred  writers.  Dr.  Gill 
replies  :  “  As  it  was  easy  for  God  to  direct  to  the  use  of 
proper  words,  so  he  could  accommodate  himself  to  the  style 
such  persons  were  wont  to  use,  and  which  was  natural  to 
them,  and  agreeable  to  their  genius  and  circumstances.”  ^ 

The  perfection  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  perfect  in  the  sense, 
that  it  gives  a  full  knowledge  of  God’s  character  and  ways  ; 
or  that  it  contains  all  his  communications  to  men ;  or  a 
record  of  all  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  perfect, 
relatively  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  :  it  reveals  all 
which  it  is  necessary,  or  important  for  men  to  believe  and 
to  do  ;  is  “  a  perfect  standard  of  faith  and  practice.  There 
is  in  it  nothing  superfluous  and  nothing  defective.”  3 

The  perspicuity  of  the  Bible.  All  parts  of  it  are  not 
equally  clear  and  plain.  Some  things  are  obscure,  but  may 
be  understood  by  comparison  with  those  that  are  plain ; 
some  doctrines  are  not  expressed  in  so  many  words,  but  are 
readily  inferred,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  facts 
which  are  plainly  revealed.  But  the  Scriptures  are  not 
and  were  not  designed  to  be  “  clear  and  plain  to  learned  or 
unlearited,  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  dictator  of  them.”  * 
It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  Bible,  that  it  contains  “  some 
things  hard  to  be  understood.”  “  This  is  so  ordered  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  remove  all  contempt  and  loathing  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  humble  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  men  ;  to  engage 
reverence  of  them,  and  to  excite  attention  to  them,  and  to 
put  men  on  searching  them  with  close  study,  application, 
and  prayer.”  5 

Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  Scripture  is  the  best  inter- 


^  Boil.  Div.  p.  44.  ®  Ibid.  p.  44.  ®  Ibid.  p.  52.  *  Ibid.  p.  57.  ®  Ibid.  p.  59. 
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preter  of  Scripture,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  therein ;  nor  are  the 
church,  nor  its  pastors,  nor  councils  and  popes,  the  infallible 
interpreters  thereof;  there  is  a  private  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  every  Christian  may  make  according  to  his  abil¬ 
ity  and  light ;  and  there  is  a  public  one,  by  the  preacher  of 
the  word;  but  both  are  subject  to,  and  to  be  determined  by, 
the  Scripture  itself,  which  is  the  only  certain  and  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  i 

Dr.  Gill’s  defence  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Bible  was  not  without  its  value  in  his  day;  but  would  avail 
little  against  the  attacks  of  modern  infidels  and  neologists ; 
nor  will  it  bear  any  comparison  with  the  numerous  critical 
and  profound  treatises  which  those  attacks  have  called  forth. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  made  in  the  science 
of  biblical  criticism,  since  such  men  as  Baxter  and  Gill 
made  their  contributions  to  it.  We  are  not  troubled  to  see 
the  old  fortifications,  thrown  up  around  the  word  of  God 
centuries  ago,  battered  down  by  the  enemy,  so  long  as  we 
find  them  replaced  by  munitions  which  defy  the  fiercest  as¬ 
sault,  and  are  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  impreg¬ 
nable. 


IV.  The  Trinity. 

“  This  is  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation ;  what  natural  rea¬ 
son  could  never  have  discovered.”  ^  It  is  an  eminently 
practical  doctrine, 'and  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  mere  barren 
dogma  of  speculative  philosophy.  “  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  often  represented  as  a  speculative  point,  of  no 
great  moment  whether  it  be  believed  or  not,  too  mysterious 
to  be  pryed  into ;  and  that  it  had  been  better  be  let  alone 
than  meddled  with ;  but,  alas  !  it  enters  into  the  whole  of 
our  salvation,  and  all  the  parts  of  it ;  into  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  into  the  experience  of  the  saints  ;  there  is 
no  doing  without  it.”  ^ 

Nature  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  “  not  merely  nominal,  one 
God  having  three  names  ;  nor  merely  modal,”  one  God  sub- 


1  Bod.  Div.  p.  59.  *  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  III.  p.  2.  *  Bod.  Div.  p.  232. 
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sisting  and  revealing  himself  in  three  modes,  “  but  personal.” 

“  The  three  in  the  Godhead  are  not  barely  three  modes,  but 
three  distinct  persons,  in  a  different  mode  of  subsisting.”  i 
“  The  Divine  nature  in  which  the  Divine  persons  subsist,  is 
one  and  common  to  all ;  the  nature  of  the  Son  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Father,  and  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  this  nature 
which  they  in  common  partake  of,  is  undivided  ;  it  is  not 
parted  between  them,  so  that  one  has  one  part,  and  another 
a  second,  and  another  a  third ;  but  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  is  in  each.”  ^  This  personal  distinction  in  the  God¬ 
head  is  eternal^  not  arising  from,  nor  depending  upon,  the 
Divine  will,  nor  upon  any  works  done  in  time.  “  If  there 
had  never  been  a  creature  made,  nor  a  soul  saved,  nor  a  sin¬ 
ner  sanctified,  God  would  have  been  the  same  he  is,  three 
persons  in  one  God.  In  the  economy  of  man’s  salvation,  to 
which  some  ascribe  the  distinctions  of  persons,  as  taking  its 
rise  from  thence,  the  three  persons  are  manifested,  but  not 
made,  nor  made  distinct,  but  were  so  before,  and  would 
have  been  so,  if  that  had  never  taken  place,”  “  The  distinc¬ 
tion  in  him  [God]  is  by  necessity  of  nature.”  ^  Sabellian- 
ism  finds  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gill.  And  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  interior  economy  of  the  Godhead,  he 
speaks,  not  irreverently,  but  with  something  of  the  confi¬ 
dent  and  dogmatic  tone  of  one  who  felt  that  by  searching 
he  had  found  out  God  to  perfection. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term  person^  to  designate 
the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  he  adopted  substantially 
the  views  of  Calvin.^  “  There  seems  no  reason  to  lay  aside 
the  use  of  this  word  [person].  I  am  not,  however,  so  at- 


1  Bod.  Div.  p.  236.  Ibid.  p.  238.  ^  Ibid.  p.  237. 

*  “  If  then  the  words  (Trinity  and  Person)  have  not  been  rashly  invented,  we 
should  beware  lest  we  be  convicted  of  fastidious  tenaeity  in  rejecting  them.  I 
could,  indeed,  wish  them  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  provided  this  faith  were  uni¬ 
versally  received,  that  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  one  God ;  and  that, 
nevertheless,  the  Son  is  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Spirit  the  Son,  but  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  some  peculiar  property.  I  am  not  so  rigidly  pre¬ 
cise  as  to  be  fond  of  contending  for  mere  words.” — Calvin’s  Inst.,  B.  I.  Ch.  13, 
§5. 
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tached  to  it,  but  that  I  could  part  with  it  provided  a  more 
apt  and  suitable  word  was  substituted  in  its  room,  whereby 
a  real  distinction  in  the  Deity  might  be  maintained  ;  though 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  change  words  in  such  an  important 
article  as  this,  without  altering  the  sense  of  it.  It  is  a  rule, 
that  in  many  instances  holds  good,  Qui  fingit  nova  verba, 
nova  gignit  dogmata.”  i 

What  is  the  ground  of  the  personal  distinctions  in  the  God¬ 
head  ?  “  It  is  the  personal  relations,  or  distinctive  relative 

properties,  which  belong  to  each  person,  which  distinguish 
them  one  from  another  ;  as  paternity  in  the  first  person, 
filiation  in  the  second,  and  spiration  in  the  third.”  “  If  one 
of  these  distinct  persons  is  a  Father  in  the  Divine  nature, 
and  another  a  Son  in  the  Divine  nature,  there  must  be 
something  in  the  Divine  nature  which  is  the  ground  of  the 
relation,  and  distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other,  and  can 
be  nothing  else  than  generation^  and  which  distinguishes  the 
third  person  from  them  both,  as  neither  begetting  nor  begot¬ 
ten.”  “  From  generation  arises  the  relation ;  and  from  rela¬ 
tion,  distinct  personality.”  ^ 

According  to  Dr.  Gill,  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead  depends 
upon,  or  arises  from,  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son.  “  Up¬ 
on  the  whole,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Deity  depends  on  the  generation  of  the  Son ; 
take  away  that  which  would  destroy  the  relation  between 
the  first  and  the  second,  and  the  distinction  drops.”  ^  “  It 

[the  Sonship  of  Christ  by  eternal  generation]  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  criterion  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  what  gives 
it  the  preference  to  all  others,  and  upon  which  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  doctrines  of  it  depend.  Without  this,  the  doctrine  of  the 


1  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  III.  p.  27. 

*  Bod.  Div.  p.  238.  According  to  the  ancient  terminology  “The  word  ohala 
(essentia,  substantia)  denotes  what  is  common  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  abstract;  the  word  vit6crTa(ns  (persona)  signifies  the  individu-al, 
concrete.  Each  person  possesses  some  peculiarity  (ISiorrjs)  by  which  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other  persons,  notwitlistanding  the  existing  sameness  of  essence. 
Thus  undcrived  existence  (ayevyriala)  belongs  to  the  Father;  generation  [yivvri- 
(Tts)  to  the  Son;  and  procession  (4Kir6pev<Tis,  e/cTre^i^js)  to  the  Holy  Spirit.” — Ha- 
gcnbach’s  History  of  Doctrines,  Vol.  I.  p.  284. 

*  Bod.  Div.  p.  238. 
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Trinity  can  never  be  supported ;  for  without  this  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  persons  in  the  Trinity  can  never  be  maintained ;  and 
indeed, without  this  there  is  none  at  all.  A  writer  of  the  present 
age  pretends  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  three  distinct  persons  in 
the  Deity,  and  yet  explodes  this ;  a  strange  paradox!  ”  “  With¬ 
out  his  [Christ’s]  eternal  generation,  no  proof  can  be  made 
of  his  being  a  distinct  Divine  person  in  the  Godhead.”  ^ 

The  nature  of  the  generation  of  the  Son.  “  Between  the  Di¬ 
vine  and  human  generation,  there  is  some  resemblance,  as 
likeness,  sameness  of  nature,  personality,  etc.,”  “  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  from  our  minds  everything  carnal 
and  impure,  and  what  implies  an  imperfection ;  as  division 
of  nature,  multiplication  of  essence,  priority  and  posteriority, 

1  Bod.  Div.  p.  241.  Dr.  Gill  follows  the  early  Fathers  in  attaching  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  doctidne  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  in  deeming  it 
essential  to  the  development  and  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Proba¬ 
bly  few  tlicologians  of  the  present  day  deem  it  “  a  strange  parodox,”  to  hold  to 
the  doctrine  of  three  distinct  persons  in  the  Deity,  and  at  the  same  time,  reject 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation.  The  threefold  personal  distinction  in  the 
Godhead  is  essential  to  the  Trinity;  but  the  necessity,  or  advantage  of  making 
that  distinction  depend  upon  eternal  gcner.ation  is  not  apparent  to  many.  Even 
those  divines  who  believe  that  the  Scriptur.al  phrases,  *•  Son  of  God,”  '‘Begotten 
of  the  Father,”  etc.,  refer,  not  to  the  humanity,  nor  to  the  Messiahship  of  the 
Word,  blit  to  his  divine  nature,  arc  little  disposed  to  adopt  the  Nicene  termin¬ 
ology  on  this  subject.  How  far  they  really  differ  in  substance  of  doctrine  from 
tlic  Nicene  Fathers,  it  may  not  he  easy  to  say.  They  hold  to  a  threefold  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  that  this  distinction  is  personal, 
and  eternal,  and  such  as  to  justify  the  application  of  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  respectively  to  the  three  persons.  And  they  see  no  gain,  as  they 
find  no  scriptural  warrant,  for  going  further,  and  saying  that  this  distinction  of 
persons  depends  on  eternal  generation.  The  distinction  exists  in  the  very  nature 
of  Deity,  and  therefore  exists  of  necessity ;  and  therefore  docs  not  properly  de¬ 
pend  on  anything.  It  is  objected  to  the  term  “  generation,”  even  when  coupled 
with  the  qualifying  term  “  eternal,”  that  it  unavoidably  suggests  the  ideas  of  deri¬ 
vation  and  dependence,  •which  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Supreme  divinity. 
The  Nicene  Fathers  had  before  them  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  clear  of  the 
Arian  heresy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sabellian  heresy  on  the  other.  In  op¬ 
position  to  Arianism  they  affirmed  a  sameness  of  essence ;  and  in  opposition 
to  Sabellianism,  they  affirmed  a  distinction  of  persons.  To  defend  the  reality  of 
tliis  distinction,  it  w'as  deemed  necessary  to  show  what  ■was  the  peculiarity  of 
each  of  the  three  persons.  Hence  was  developed  the  doctrine  of  eternal  genera¬ 
tion.  But  its  supposed  necessity  is  not  now  apparent  to  the  ablest  Trinitarian 
divines.  In  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  they  deem  it  enough  to 
flfiirin  a  distinction  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Godhead,  "which  is  [personal  and 
eternal.  . 
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motion,  mutation,  alteration,  corruption,  diminution,  cessa¬ 
tion  from  operation,  etc.”  “  To  reason  from  the  one  to  the 
other  without  limitation,  restriction,  care,  and  caution,  is 
very  unsafe  and  dangerous ;  since  it  may  lead  unawares  in¬ 
to  foolish  and  hurtful  errors.”  ^  After  making  due  “  limita¬ 
tion  and  restriction,”  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  more  the 
phrase  “  eternal  generation  ”  can  mean  than  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  “  eternal  distinction.”  If  generation  is  not  genera¬ 
tion  except  in  a  very  qualified  and  figurative  sense  ;  then 
why  not  let  the  less  objectional  term  “  distinction  ”  indicate 
that  sense  ?  Dr.  Gill  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  that  which  he  'Calls  “  generation.”  “  As  for  the  mo¬ 
dus,  or  manner  of  it,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  igno¬ 
rant  of  it.”  ^  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  disclaimer,  he 
sought  to  clear  up  the  mystery  by  likening  it,  as  did  the 
early  fathers,  to  the  generation  of  thought  by  the  mind,  and 
to  the  generation  of  light  by  the  sun.® 

What  is  generated  ?  “  Whose  [the  Son’s]  generation, 
must  be  understood,  not  of  his  nature,  for  his  nature  is  the 
same  with  the  nature  of  the  Father  and  Spirit ;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  his  was  begotten,  theirs  would  be  also ;  but  of  his 
person ;  as  in  natural,  so  in  Divine  generation,  person  be¬ 
gets  person,  and  not  essence  begets  essence.” <  “The  Di¬ 
vine  essence  neither  begets,  nor  is  begotten.  It  is  a  Divine 
person  in  the  essence,  that  begets,  and  a  Divine  person  in 
that  essence,  that  is  begotten.  Essence  does  not  beget  es¬ 
sence,  but  person  begets  person  ;  otherwise  there  would  be 
more  than  one  essence,  whereas,  though  there  are  more  per¬ 
sons  than  one,  yet  there  is  no  more  than  one  essence.  A  late 
writer  has,  therefore,  wrongly  represented  us  as  holding  that 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  begotten.”® 


^  Bod.  Div.  pp.  244,  245.  Ibid.  p.  261.  ®  Ibid.  p.  244.  *  Ibid.  p.  261. 

®  The  writer  alluded  to  “  wrongly  represented  ”  Dr.  Gill  on  this  point,  only  so 
fixr  as  he  himself  manifestly  departed  from  the  Nicenc  doctrine.  With  some  few 
exceptions,  the  Fathers,  during  that  period  in  which  the  Niccne  creed  w’as  the 
recognized  symbol  of  the  faith  of  the  church,  hold  that  generation  related,  not  to 
the  personality  of  the  Son,  merely,  but  to  the  divine  substance,  or  essence.  Aceord" 
ing  to  Dr.  Gill  and  many  modern  divines,  not  the  essence  (oiia-la)  of  the  Son  is 
generated  by  the  Father,  but  personality  {vn6aTa(ris).  Here  is  an  important  de- 
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V.  Decrees. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  “  his  purposes,”  “  the  determina¬ 
tions  of  his  mind,”  “  what  he  has  fixed,  settled,  and  resolved 
upon,”  “  not  merely  ideas  of  things  future.” 

They  are  voluntary.  “  They  are  free  acts  of  his  will, 
without  any  force  or  compulsion,  and  are  not  influenced  by 
any  motive  from  without  himself.” 

They  are  eternal.  “  God’s  decrees  are  himself  decreeing  ; 
and  therefore  if  he  is  from  everlasting,  they  are  so  likewise.” 
They  arc  most  tvise,  “  laid  in  the  deepest  wisdom,  though 
unsearchable  by  us,  and  may  be  unaccountable  to  us.”  ^ 
They  are  immutable^  “  always  effectual ;  cannot  be  frus¬ 
trated  or  disannulled.”  “  There  are  no  wishes,  would-be  s,  or 
feeble  vellities  in  God;  he  does  whatever  he  pleases  and 
wills.”  2 

They  are  universal.  “  They  reach  to  all  things  that  come 
to  pass  in  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,” 
“  good  and  bad,”  “  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest.”  ® 
On  the  point  of  God’s  decreeing  or  willing  5in,  Dr.  Gill  thus 
states  and  explains  his  views.  “  To  set  this  affair  in  the  best 
light,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what  is  in  sin  and  relative 
to  it :  there  is  the  act  of  sin,  and  there  is  the  guilt  of  sin, 
which  is  an  obligation  to  punishment,  and  the  punishment 
itself.  Concerning  the  two  last,  there  can  be  no  difficulty, 
(viz.)  that  God  should  will  that  men  that  sin  should  be- 

parture  from  the  ancient  doctrine.  “  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the  writings  of  the 
Ancient  Fathers,  who  defend  the  Nicene  creed,  puts  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  held  a  communication  of  the  substance  (ik  ovffias)  of  the  Father  to 
the  Son ;  on  whicli  account  the  Son  was  and  is  God,  and  the  object  of  divine 
worship.  The  modern  view  of  Trinitarians,  viz.,  that  the  Father  begets  only  the 
personality  {inr6<rTa(riSf  persona,  irpoawirov)  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  is  a  nicety  in 
philosophical  discussion,  from  wdiich  the  Ancient  Fathers  were  at  a  great  re¬ 
move.  That  the  Father  communicated  the  whole  of  himself  to  the  Son,  oi/aiu^cis 
sabslantialiter,  is  what  they  assert  so  often  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible.” — Prof.  Stuart,  in  Bib.  Repository,  Vol. 
V.  p.  291.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  many  who  retain  the  old  terminology  on  this 
subject,  do  not  retain  the  old  doctrine  in  its  integrity ;  while  many  who  reject 
the  old  terminology,  retain  the  substance  of  the  old  doctrine,  all  of  it  that  is 
essential  to  the  Trinity.  Terms  may  be  changed  without  change  of  doctrine ; 
and  doctrine  may  be  modified  without  any  change  of  terms. 

1  Bod.  Div.  Book  11.  Ch.  I.  »  jbid.  b.  I.  p.  137.  »  Ibid.  B.  II.  Ch.  I. 
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come  guilty ;  and  that  he  should  will  the  punishment  of 
them.  The  only  difficulty  is  about  the  act  of  sin  ;  and  this 
may  be  considered  either  as  natural  or  moral,  or  the  act  and 
the  ataxy ^  disorder,  irregularity,  and  vitiosity  of  it ;  as  an  ac¬ 
tion  barely  considered,  it  is  of  God,  and  according  to  his 
will,  without  which  and  the  concourse  of  his  providence, 
none  can  be  performed ;  he  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  all 
action  and  motion ;  in  him,  all  “  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being “  but  then  the  vitiosity  and  irregularity  of  it,  as 
it  is  an  aberration  from  the  law  of  God  and  a  transgression 
of  it,  is  of  men  only  ;  and  God  cannot  be  said  to  will  this  ; 
he  forbids  it,  he  abhors  it  and  detests  it,  he  takes  no  pleas¬ 
ure  in  it,  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  even  to  behold  it  with  ap¬ 
probation  and  delight ;  God  cannot  will  it  as  sin,  or  for  the 
sake  of  itself ;  but  (as  an  act)  for  the  sake  of  some  good  to 
be  brought  through  it,  as  the  fall  of  Adam  for  the  glorifying 
of  his  justice  and  mercy,  in  punishing  some  of  his  posterity 
and  saving  others.  And  besides,  God  may  will  one  sin  as  a 
punishment  for  another.”  “  Once  more,  though  God  may 
be  said,  in  such  senses  to  will  sin,  yet  he  wills  it  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  than  he  wills  that  which  is  good  :  he  does  not  will 
to  do  it  himself,  nor  to  do  it  by  others,  but  permits  it  to  be 
done  ;  and  which  is  not  a  bare  permission,  but  a  voluntary 
permission,  and  is  expressed  by  God’s  giving  up  men  to 
their  own  hearts’  lusts.  He  wills  it,  not  by  his  effective  will, 
but  by  his  permissive  will,  and  therefore  cannot  be  charge¬ 
able  with  being  the  author  of  sin  ;  since  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  doing  it  himself,  or  doing  it  by  others,  or 
ordering  it  to  be  done,  which  only  can  make  him  the  au¬ 
thor  of  sin  ;  and  voluntarily  permitting  or  suffering  it  to  be 
done  by  others.”  ^  Dr.  Gill  does  not  carry  out  his  views  on 
this  point  with  entire  consistency.  He  makes  the  sinfulness 
of  sinful  actions,  “  the  ataxy,  disorder,  irregularity,  and  viti¬ 
osity  ”  of  them,  an  exception  to  the  Divine  decrees :  “  God 
cannot  be  said  to  will  this.”  He  does  not  will  it,  either  by 
his  “  effective  or  permissive  will either  “  for  its  own  sake,” 


1  Bod.  Div.  pp.  134-136. 
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or  “  for  the  sake  of  some  good  to  be  brought  about  through 
it.”  It  is,  then,  only  the  actions  “  barely  considered that 
is,  considered  merely  as  natural  actions,  irrespective  of 
their  moral  character,  that  he  wills  or  decrees ;  and,  as 
such,  does  he  not  will  them  by  his  effective  will  ?  is  he 
not  the  author  of  them  ?  The  great  difficulty  with  this 
whole  theory  is,  that  the  sinfulness  of  a  sinful  act,  cannot 
thus  be  distinguished  from  the  act  itself,  so  that  the  one  can 
be  assigned  to  one  being,  as  its  author,  and  the  other  to  an¬ 
other.  The  great  problem  is,  to  include  sin  in  the  Di¬ 
vine  decrees,  without  making  God  its  author.  The  theory  of 
Dr.  Gill,  most  persons  will  probably  think,  fails  to  offer  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

Election  “  is  the  choice  of  certain  persons,  by  God,  from 
all  eternity,  to  grace  and  glory.”  “  The  reason  why  men 
are  elected,  is  not  because  Christ  has  shed  his  blood  for 
them,  redeemed  and  saved  them ;  but  Christ  has  done  all 
this  for  them,  because  they  are  elected.”  ^  “  It  is  wholly  ow¬ 

ing  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  and  not  to  the  faith, 
holiness,  obedience,  and  good  works  of  men,  nor  to  a  fore¬ 
sight  of  all  or  any  of  these.” 2  “It  is  absolute  and  uncondi¬ 
tional,  irrespective  of  anything  in  men,  as  the  cause  and 
condition  of  it.”  ^  Dr.  Gill  discusses  at  length  the  question, 
“  whether  men  were  considered  in  the  mind  of  God,  in  the 
decree  of  election,  as  fallen  or  unfallen,  as  in  the  corrupt 
mass  through  the  fall,  or  in  the  pure  mass  of  creatorship  pre¬ 
vious  to  it,  and  as  to  be  created.”  While  he  says  that  the 
latter  theory  “  seems  best,”  he  yet  thinks  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  “  is  not  so  great  as  may  be  thought,  at  first 
sight;”  and  that  their  respective  advocates  “should  not 
charge  one  another  with  unsoundness  and  heterodoxy.”  4 
He  professes  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  between  them. 
“  For  my  own  part,  I  think  both  [the  supralapsarian  and 
the  sublapsarian  theories]  may  be  taken  in  ;  that  in  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  end,  the  ultimate  end,  the  glory  of  God,  for 
which  he  does  all  things,  men  might  be  considered,  in  the 

^  Bod.  Div.  p.  29G.  ^  Ibid.  p.  302. 

®  Sermons  and  Tr.ic-ts,  Vol.  III.  p.  263.  *  Bod.  Div.  p.  302. 
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Divine  mind,  as  creatable,  yet  not  created  and  fallen  ;  and 
that,  in  the  decree  of  the  means,  which  among  other  things 
takes  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  redemption  by  him,  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  they  might  be  considered 
as  created,  fallen,  and  sinful,  which  these  things  imply;  nor 
does  this  suppose  separate  acts  and  decrees  in  God,  or  any 
priority  and  posteriority  in  them,  which  in  God  are  but  one 
and  together ;  but  our  finite  minds  are  obliged  to  consider 
them  one  after  another,  not  being  able  to  take  them  in  to¬ 
gether  and  at  once.”  ^ 

Reprobation.  Dr.  Gill  prefers  the  term  rejection  to  repro- 
bation,  for  several  reasons,  but  “  chiefly  because  the  other 
word,  reprobation,  through  wrong  and  frightful  ideas  being 
affixed  to  it,  carries  with  it  a  sound  harsh  and  disagreeable.”  ^ 
The  decree  of  rejection  consists  of  two  parts,  “  preterition  ” 
and  “  predamnation.” 

“  Preterition  is  God’s  passing  by  some  men,  when  he 
chose  others  ;  in  this  act,  sin  comes  not  into  consideration ; 
for  men  are  considered  as  not  created,  and  so  as  not  fallen ; 
it  is  a  pure  act  of  sovereignty.”  ^ 

“  Predamnation  is  God’s  appointment,  or  preordination  of 
man  to  condemnation  for  sin.”  “  In  the  act  of  predamna¬ 
tion,  he  [God]  considers  him  [man]  as  a  sinner,  and  fore¬ 
ordains  him  to  punishment  for  his  sins ;  and  if  it  is  no  in¬ 
justice  in  God  to  punish  men  for  sin,  it  cannot  be  unjust  in 
him  to  determine  to  punish  for  it.”  ^  “  God  damns  men,  but 
for  sin,  and  he  decfeed  to  damn  none  but  for  sin.”  “  Sin  is 
the  cause  of  the  thing  decreed,  damnation.”  ®  Thus,  by  his 
modified  supralapsarianism.  Dr.  Gill  sought  to  obviate  the 
charge,  that  God  created  some  men  to  damn  them.  He 
created  them  neither  to  damn  nor  to  save  them,  but  for  his 
own  glory.  That  end  is  secured,  in  the  case  of  the  lost,  by 
passing  them  by  in  the  decree  of  election,  and  by  decreeing 
to  inflict,  and  by  actually  inflicting,  upon  them,  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  their  sins  deserve. 

1  Bod.  Div.  p.  303.  ®  Ibid.  p.  313.  ®  Ibid.  p.  317.  *  Ibid.  p.  320. 

^  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  III.  p.  265. 
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VI.  Sin. 

Original  sin.  Dr.  Gill’s  views  on  this  topic  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed,  by  exhibiting  his  views  of  imputation. 
But  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  views  of  imputation,  it 
will  be  needful  to  have  distinctly  before  our  minds  the  two 
forms  of  this  doctrine  which  have  extensively  prevailed  in 
the  church.  We  shall  therefore  be  contributing  to  one  main 
object  in  this  Article,  if  we  here  give  a  brief  statement  of 
what  may  be  called  the  ancient  and  the  modern  doctrine  of 
imputation. 

The  ancient  doctrine  may  be  thus  stated :  The  human 
race  was  created  as  a  unity.  All  mankind  were  coexistent 
in  Adam  and  coagent  in  the  apostasy.  It  was  not  Adam  as 
a  person,  but  human  nature  inclusive  of  Adam  and  all  his 
posterity,  that  sinned  in  the  garden.  All  participated  in  the 
first  transgression,  and  were  all  equally  involved  in  the 
guilt  and  condemnation  of  it.  The  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed 
to  his  posterity  because  it  is  also  their  sin.  They  were  all 
guilty  sharers  in  it.  It  is  imputed  to  them  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  it  was  imputed  to  Adam,  viz.  that  they 
really  committed  it.  It  is  truly  and  properly  their  sin.  They 
are  justly  chargeable  with  it,  on  the  ground  of  their  real, 
though  not  personal,  participation  in  it.  Into  this  ancient 
doctrine  of  imputation,  three  things  enter  as  fundamental 
to  it.  First :  The  oneness  of  the  human  race,  according  to 
the  conception  of  the  Realistic  philosophy.  Secondly  :  The 
voluntariness  of  all  sin.  The  individual  is  located  in  Adam, 
in  order  that  he  may  there  voluntarily  share  in  the  first  sin. 
Thirdly  :  Only  the  individual’s  own  sin  can  be  justly  im¬ 
puted  to  him ;  he  can  be  charged  with,  and  be  held  guilty  of 
that,  and  only  that,  sin  which  he  has  himself  committed. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  old  doctrine  of  imputation,  first 
developed  in  definite,  scientific  statements  by  Augustine, 
adopted  generally  by  the  Schoolmen  and  the  Reformers, 
and  distinctly  embodied  in  the  symbol  of  the  Westminster 
divines.^ 

1  Origen,  and  some  few  of  the  early  fathers,  accounted  for  the  imputation  of 

VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  31 
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The  modern  theory  of  imputation,  though  often  con¬ 
founded  with  that  of  Augustine,  is  yet  radically  different 


original  sin  to  men  at  birth,  on  the  ground  of  their  prccxistcnce  in  another 
world,  where  they  had  individually  sinned.  Augustine  accounted  for  it.  on  the 
ground  of  their  preexistence  in  Adam,  in  whom  they  all  sinned.  So  e.xplicitly 
and  repeatedly  docs  this  eminent  Latin  father  express  his  views  on  this  point, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  mistake  them.  *•  In  Adam  all  have  sinned,  as  all  were  that 
one  man  ”  (De  Pec.  Mer.  I.  10).  “  We  were  all  in  that  one  man,  since  we  were 
all  that  one  man,  who  lapsed  into  sin,  through  that  woman,  who  was  made 
from  him,  previous  to  transgression.  The  form  in  which  wc  Averc  to  live  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  had  not  been  created  and  assigned  to  us,  man  by  man,  but  that  seminal 
nature  Avas  in  existence,  from  which  we  Avere  to  be  propagated”  (De.  Civ.  Dei. 
XIII  14).  In  his  Retractions  he  says :  “infants  belong  to  the  human  nature, 
and  are  guilty  of  original  sin,  because  human  nature  sinned  in  our  first  parents.” 
That  the  real  doctrine  of  Augustine,  was  Avhat  these  passages  imply,  is  attested 
by  the  most  competent  witnesses.  The  testimony  of  Neandcr  is  clear  and  suffi¬ 
cient  :  “  Augustine  supposed,  not  only  that  this  bondage  under  the  principle  of 
sin,  by  which  sin  is  its  oAvn  punishment,  Avas  transmitted  by  the  progenitor  of 
the  race  to  his  posterity ;  but  also  that  the  first  transgression,  as  an  act,  Avas  to 
be  imputed  to  the  Avhole  human  race  —  that  the  guilt  and  penalty  Avere  propa¬ 
gated  from  one  to  all.  This  participation  of  all  in  Adam’s  transgression,  Au¬ 
gustine  made  clear  to  his  own  mind  in  this  Avay :  Adam  was  the  representative 
of  the  Avhole  race,  and  bore  in  himself  the  entire  human  nature  and  kind  in  the 
germ,  since  it  was  from  him  it  unfolded  itself.  And  this  theory  Avould  easily 
blend  Avith  Augustine’s  speculative  form  of  thought,  as  he  had  appropriated  to 
himself  the  Platonico-Aristotelian  Realism  in  the  doctrine  of  general  conceptions, 
and  conceived  of  general  conceptions  as  the  original’  types  of  the  kind  realized 
in  Individual  things.  Furthermore,  his  slight  acquaintance  Avith  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  and  his  habit  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  translation,  led 
him  to  find  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  a  falsely  translated  passage  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  5:  12.”  (Neander’s  Church  History.  Vol.  II.  p.  609). 
We  have  the  amplest  authority  for  saying  that  the  early  and  prevalent  doctrine 
*  of  the  church,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  was  as  stated  above.  “  The 
oldest  hypothesis”  (of  imputation)  “is  that  which  affirmed  that  all  the  posterity 
of  Adam  were,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  already  in  him,  and  sinned  in  him  —  in 
his  person ;  and  that  Adam's  sin  is  therefore  justly  imputed  by  God  to  all  his 
posterity.”  “  It  AA-as  the  prcA’ailing  theory  among  the  schoolmen,  and  even 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  and  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 
Avhen  it  was  contested  by  the  French  reformed  theologians,  Joshua  Placacus  and 
Moses  Amyraldus,  Avho,  however,  were  violently  opposed”  (Knapp’s  Theology, 
pp.  275,  276).  “Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  doctrine  of  orig¬ 
inal  sin,  and  to  trace  its  development,  Avill  find  that  the  more  profound  minds  in 
the  Christian  church  have  ever  sought  to  relieve  the  subject  of  those  difficulties 
which  encompass  it  by  this  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  Adam  Avith  his  posterity” 
(Prof.  Shedd’s  Discourses  and  Essays,  Art.  Original  Sin).  “  Yet,  shadoAvy  and 
baseless  as  is  this  theory,  upon  it  for  centuries  the  doctrine  of  the  Western 
church  as  to  original  sin,  and  also  all  the  doctrines  w'hich  grow  out  of  it,  were 
made  to  rest  ”  (Dr.  Beecher’s  Conflict  of  Ages,  p.  301 ). 
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from  it.  It  may  be  thus  stated :  Adam  was  the  federal  head 
and  legal  representative  of  the  race.  He  was  on  trial,  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  all  his  posterity.  The  covenant  made 
with  him,  was  made  with  him  not  as  a  private  individual, 
but  as  a  public  character,  as  the  representative  of  the  entire 
human  family.  His  sin  therefore  is  judicially  reckoned,  or  im¬ 
puted,  to  the  whole  party  represented  in  him.  All  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  Adam  are  charged  with  the  sin  committed  by' 
Adam  alone,  and  condemned  and  punished  for  it.  They  are 
treated  as  if  they  had,  themselves,  actually  participated  in 
the  apostasy  of  their  progenitor.^  This  theory  denies  each 
of  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  doctrine. 
It  denies  the  literal  oneness  of  the  race  in  Adam ;  it  denies 
the  necessary  voluntariness  of  sin  ;  and  it  denies  that  the 
individual’s  own  sin  —  that  which  he  has  himself  commit¬ 
ted —  is  the  only  sin  that  can  justly  be  imputed  to  him. 

The  two  theories  of  imputation  are  thus  radically  di¬ 
verse,  and  really  have  little  in  common,  except  the  broad 
fact  that  the  evil  consequences  of  the  first  transgression  are 
visited  upon,  or  experienced  by,  the  entire  race.  The  Au- 
gustinian  theory  imputes  to  men  the  sin  which  is  really  and 
properly  theirs ;  the  modern  theory  imputes  to  them  the  sin 
which  is  not  theirs,  but  another’s.  The  Augustinian  doc¬ 
trine  represents  God  as  treating  men  at  birth  as  sinners,  be¬ 
cause  they  really  are  such  :  the  modern  doctrine  represents 
God  as  treating  men  at  birth  as  sinners,  though  he  knows 
they  never  sinned.  The  Augustinian  doctrine  employs  the 
term  “  sinful,”  “  guilty,”  and  “  impute,”  in  their  literal  and 
proper  signification  ;  the  modern  doctrine  employs  these 
terms  in  an  arbitrary  and  unnatural  sense. 

But  while  there  is  such  a  radical  and  irreconcilable  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  two  theories  of  imputation,  we  find  that 
some  men,  of  great  logical  acumen,  have  failed  to  note  this 

^  “  This  theory  was  invented  by  some  Schoolmen,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  in  the  Romish  and  Protestant  church  since  the  sixteenth  century.”  Knapp's 
Theology,  p.  276,  This  form  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  has  been  held  for 
the  last  two  centuries  by  most  of  the  leading  Scotch  divines ;  and  in  this  country 
is  tenaciously  held  by  not  a  few,  who  complacently,  but  mistakenly,  claim  to  be 
the  true  representatives  of  the  Calvinistic  or  Augustinian  theology. 
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difference  ;  and  have  employed  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
them  both,  apparently  advocating,  now  the  one,  and  now 
the  other.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  Dr.  Gill.  He 
may  be  cited  as  an  advocate  either  of  the  ancient  or  the 
modern  doctrine.  We  will  first  show  that  he  was,  on  this 
point,  an  Augustinian.  (a)  He  freely  employs  the  peculiar 
terms  and  phrases  of  the  ancient  doctrine.  “  They  [man¬ 
kind]  were  all  in  Adam,  and  sinned  in  him,  as  one  man.”  ^ 
“  All  his  [Adam’s]  posterity  sinned  in  him.”  2  “  All  equal¬ 
ly  sinned  in  him.”  3  “  All  men  were  naturally  and  semi- 
nally  in  him ;  as  he  was  the  common  parent  of  mankind, 
he  had  all  human  nature  in  him^  and  was  also  the  covenant 
head  and  representative  of  all  his  posterity  :  so  they  were  in 
him,  both  naturally  and  federally,  and  so  sinned  in  him  and 
fell  with  him,  by  his  first  transgression,  into  condemnation 
and  death.”  ^  This  is  certainly  the  phraseology  of  the  Au¬ 
gustinian  doctrine ;  and  whoever  employs  it  in  a  scientific 
statement,  or  philosophical  discussion  of  the  doctrine,  must  be 
supposed  to  employ  it  in  its  well-established  historical  sense. 

(b)  The  theory  of  spermatic  animalculce^  by  which  Dr.  Gill 
explains  and  accounts  for  the  oneness  of  the  race  in  Adam, 
proves  that  he  held  to  a  real  and  literal  oneness,  according 
to  the  ancient  doctrine.  “  They  [mankind]  were  in  him 
[Adam]  both  seminally  and  federally  ;  and  it  is  their  being 
in  him  seminally,  that  is  the  foundation  of  their  being  in 
him  federally,  and  makes  it  reasonable  that  so  it  should  be ; 
and  this  may  be  greatly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  mod¬ 
ern  philosophy,  according  to  which  all  kinds  of  plants  of  the 
same  sort  to  be  produced  in  all  following  ages,  were  actu¬ 
ally  formed  in  the  first  seed  that  was  created ;  and  all  the 
stamina  and  semina^  not  only  of  plants  but  of  animals,  and 
so  of  men,  were  originally  formed  by  the  Almighty  Parent, 
within  the  first  of  each  respective  kind ;  and  to  be  the  seed 
of  all  future  generations.  Thus  all  mankind  being  formed  in 
the  first  man,  in  this  manner,  it  easily  accounts  for  it,  how 
they  came  to  have  a  share  in  the  guilt  of  his  sin ;  and  that 


1  Bod.  Div.  p.  534. 

2  Ibid.  p.  .536. 

’  Ibid.  p.  547. 

*  Com.  Bom.  5:  12. 
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to  be  imputed  to  them  ;  as  also  to  have  the  corraption  and 
pollution  of  it  derived  to  them.”  ^  “  According  to  modern 

philosophy,  which  agrees  with  the  sacred  philosophy,  all  the 
animalculee  from  which  millions  of  men  spring,  in  all  ages, 
were  originally  formed,  by  the  great  Creator,  in  the  first 
man  ;  which  accounts  for  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  all  men 
in  him.”  2 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  advocates  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  doctrine  did  adopt  this  seminal  theory,  to  explain 
that  oneness  of  the  race  in  Adam,  which  is  the  ground  of  the 
imputation  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  transgression  to  all.3 
And  surely  this  theory  would  be  wholly  impertinent  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  federal  or  representative  unity  of  the  race.  From 
its  use  by  Dr.  Gill,  therefore,  we  infer  that  he  held  the  an¬ 
cient  doctrine  that  all  men,  literally,  were  in  Adam  and  sin¬ 
ned  in  him. 

(c)  Dr.  Gill’s  defence  of  the  justice  of  God,  in  regard  to 
that  corruption  of  nature  with  which  all  men  are  born,  be¬ 
longs  legitimately  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  and  to  no  other. 
That  want  of  original  righteousness,  which  leads  to  positive 
corruption  of  nature,  is  a  punishment,  deserved  by  each  in¬ 
dividual,  for  having  sinned  in  Adam.  “  They  were  all  in 
him  and  sinned  in  him  as  one  man,  so  that  it  was  but  just 
that  they  should  be  deprived,  as  he,  of  the  glory  of  God ; 
that  is,  of  the  image  of  God,  which  chiefly  lay  in  original 
righteousness,  an  inclination  to  good,  and  a  power  to  per¬ 
form  it.”  ^  “  And  in  this  light,  we  are  to  consider  the  corrup¬ 

tion  of  nature  -;  a  moral  death,  which  is  no  other  than  a  depri¬ 
vation  of  the  image  of  God,  a  loss  of  original  righteousness, 
and  an  incapacity  to  attain  to  it,  was  threatened  to  Adam, 
and  inflicted  on  him  as  a  punishment.  And  since  all  his 
posterity  sinned  in  him,  why  should  not  the  same  pass  upon 
them?”^  This  is  sound  reasoning  according  to  the  old 
theology.  All  shared  in  Adam’s  sin,  being  literally  in  him  ; 
why  then  should  they  not  share,  with  him,  the  threatened, 
punishment  ? 

1  Bod.  Div.  p.  524.  *  Ibid.  p.  617.  *  Knapp’s  Theology,  p.  276. 

*  Bod.  Dir.  p.  534.  *  Ibid.  p.  536. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  adduce  evidence,  from  the  works 
of  Dr.  Gill,  which  certainly  seems  to  place  him  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  advocate  the  modern  doctrine  of  imputation. 

(a)  His  definition  of  imputation  is  that  of  the  modern 

school.  “  Imputation  is  not  used  by  us  in  a  moral  sense, 
as  when  a  man’s  own  personal  action,  good  or  bad,  is  ac¬ 
counted  to  himself ;  but  in  a  forensic  sense,  as  when  the 
debts  of  one  man  are,  in  a  legal  way,  transferred  and  placed 
to  the  account  of  another.”  ^  “  And  this  imputation  is  not  to 
be  considered,  ii4  a  moral  sense,  as  the  action  of  a  man  com¬ 
mitted  by  himself,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  adjudged  and 
reckoned  unto  him,”  “  but  in  a  forensic,  judicial,  and  law- 
sense,  as  when  one  man’s  debts  are,  in  a  legal  way,  placed 
to  the  account  of  another,  as  if  they  were  his,  though  not  per¬ 
sonally  contracted  by  him.  An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  said  to  Philemon,  concerning  Onesimus, 
‘  If  he  hath  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  anything  (eWoyet), 
let  it  be  imputed  to  me,  or  put  to  my  account.’  And  thus 
the  posterity  of  Adam  are  made  sinners  by  Adam’s  disobe¬ 
dience,  that  being  imputed  to  them  and  put  to  their  account, 
as  if  it  had  been  committed  by  them  personally,  though  it 
was  not.  ”  2  “  This  act  of  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to  his 

posterity,  makes  men  sinners  not  inhetently^  but  imputa- 
tively ;  it  puts  no  sin  in  them,  though  it  reckons  it  to  them.”  ^ 

(b)  Dr.  Gill  makes  the  federal  headship  of  Adam  the 
ground  of  the  imputation  of  his  sin  to  his  posterity  ;  a  fun¬ 
damental  point  in  tlie  modern  doctrine.  “  God  gave  a  law  to 
Adam  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  covenant,  and  in  which 
Adam  stood  as  a  covenant  head  to  all  his  posterity.”  ^  “  In 
this  covenant,  Adam  acted  not  as  a  private  individual,  for 
himself  only,  but  as  a  federal  head  and  representative  of  his 
whole  posterity.”  s  «  The  ground  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam’s  sin  to  his  posterity,  i^  not  his  being  the  natural  head 
and  common  parent  of  them  (for  so  are  immediate  parents 
to  their  respective  offspring,  but  their  particular  sins  are  not 

1  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  II.  p.  149.  *  Bod.  Div.  p.  524. 

•  Bod.  Div.  p.  525.  *  Ibid.  p.  497.  ®  Ibid.  p.  503. 
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imputed  to  them.  Adam  being  the  common  parent  of  man¬ 
kind,  may  be  considered  as  the  ground  of  the  derivation  of  a 
corrupt  nature ;  and  yet  the  justice  of  that,  will  not  clearly 
appear,  without  their  being  considered  as  made  sinners  by 
the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to  them),  but  the  ground  of 
this  imputation  is  the  federal  headship  of  Adam,  or  his 
standing  as  a  covenant  head  to  all  his  posterity ;  so  that 
what  he  did,  as  such,  is  reckoned  as  if  done  of  them.”  ^ 

Dr.  Gill  thinks  this  procedure,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  be 
just,  for  several  reasons ;  especially  because  (1)  of  Adam’s 
fitness  to  be  the  representative  of  mankind.  “  Who  so  fit 
for  it,  as  the  first  man,  the  common  parent  of  mankind, 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  so  wise,  so  holy,  so  good  ; 
and  could  it  have  been  possible  for  all  ^men  to  have  been  up¬ 
on  the  spot  at  once,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  them,  to 
choose  a  head  and  representative,  who  would  they,  who  could 
they  have  chose,  but  the  first  man,  that  was  their  natural  pa¬ 
rent,  of  whose  blood  they  were  made,  and  who,  they  might 
reasonably  think,  had  the  most  tender  affection  for  them,  and 
would  take  the  greatest  care  of  them  and  of  their  good,  put 
into  his  hands  ?  So  that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  they 
would  all,  to  a  man,  have  united  in  the  choice  of  him.”  * 
And  (2)  If  Adam  had  stood,  the  advantages  to  them  would 
have  been  as  great,  as  the  disadvantages  now  are.  “  If 
Adam  had  stood  in  his  integrity,  they  would  have  partook 
of  all  the  blessed  consequences  of  his  standing,  and  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  happiness  that  he  did  ;  and  therefore  should 
not  murmur,  nor  esteem  it  any  injustice  in  God,  in  putting 
their  affairs  in  his  hands,  that  they  share  the  miseries  of  his 
fall.”  3 

(c)  Dr.  Gill,  in  common  with  all  the  advocates  of  the 
modern  doctrine,  makes  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin,  pre¬ 
cisely  pEtrallel  with  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness. 
“  As  men  are  made  righteous,  in  a  forensic  sense,  or  are 
justified,  and  have  a  right  to  life,  through  the  righteousness 
or  obedience  of  Christ,  so  they  are  made  sinners,  in  a  foren- 

^  Bod.  Div.  p.  525.  *  Ibid.  p.  504 ;  also  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  II.  p.  122. 

*  Bod.  Div.  p.  504. 
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sic  sense,  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam  ;  that  is,  by  impu¬ 
tation.”  *  “  Add  to  this,  that,  in  the  same  way  that  Christ’s 

righteousness  comes  upon  us,  which  is  by  imputation, 
Adam’s  sin  enters  into  us  and  becomes  ours.”  2 

(d)  Dr.  Gill  denies  the  only  two  suppositions  upon  which 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  have  sinned  in  Adam.  He  denies, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  souls  of  men  were  created  in 
Adam  and  propagated  from  him.  He  is  a  decided  creation¬ 
ist,  and  says  :  traducianism  is  a  theory  “  too  big  with  ab¬ 
surdities  to  be  admitted.”  3  And  in  the  second  place  he  de¬ 
nies  that  the  body  sinned  or  is  sinful,  before  united  to  the 
soul.  “  The  body,  antecedent  to  its  union  with  a  rational 
soul,  is  no  other  than  a  brute,  an  animal,  like  other  animals, 
and  is  not  a  subject,  either  of  moral  good,  or  moral  evil ;  as 
it  comes  of  a  corrupt  body,  and  is  of  a  corruptible  seed,  it 
has  in  it  the  seeds  of  many  evils,  as  other  animals  have,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nature  ;  but  then  these  are  natural  evils,  not 
moral  ones ;  as  the  savageness,  fierceness,  and  cruelty  of 
bears,  wolves,  etc.  But  when  this  body  comes  to  be  united 
to  a  rational  soul,  it  becomes  then  a  part  of  a  rational  crea¬ 
ture,  it  comes  under  law,  and  its  nature  not  being  conform¬ 
able  to  that  law,  its  nature  and  the  evils  and  vitiosities  of  it 
are  formally  sinful.”  ^ 

Traducianism  obviates  one  of  the  principal  difficulties 
which  encompass  the  ancient  doctrine  of  imputation.  If 
the  souls  of  all  men  existed  in  Adam,  the  affirmation  that 
they  sinned  in  him.  Can  be  made  with  less  palpable  absurdi¬ 
ty.  Still  Augustine  was  not  an  avowed  traducianist ;  and 
the  most  positive  creationists  have  believed  that  men  sin¬ 
ned  in  Adam  and  are  guilty  of  his  sin.  Of  course  then,  they 
believed  in  corporeal  sins  ;  our  bodies  existed  in  Adam,  and 
our  bodies  sinned  in  him.  Dr.  Gill’s  explicit  denial,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  body,  antecedent  to  its  union  with  the  soul,  is 
a  subject  of  moral  evil,  implies  that  he  held  that  men  sin¬ 
ned  in  Adam,  not  really,  but  only  figuratively,  that  is,  repre- 


1  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  II.  p.  150. 
•  Bod.  Div.  p.  532. 


*  Com.  Rom.  5:  12. 

*  Ibid.  p.  533. 
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sentatively  ;  which  is  the  modern  doctrine,  that  has,  in 
many  instances,  wholly  displaced  the  ancient  one. 

The  interesting  inquiry  here  arises :  How  can  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  so  able  a  divine  as  Dr.  Gill  held  two  theo¬ 
ries  so  radically  diverse  ?  Inconsistency  in  strong-minded 
men  is  no  uncommon  thing.  The  most  eminent  philosophers 
and  theologians,  are  liable  to  the  charge. 

This  phenomenon  finds  a  partial  explanation  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  limitations  of  the  human  mind.  The  most  clear-sighted 
minds  cannot  easily  survey  some  subjects  on  all  sides  at  the 
same  time.  Great  comprehensiveness  of  view  may  fall 
short  of  the  theme  ;  and  the  most  subtle  analysis  may  over¬ 
look  important  distinctions.  The  ablest  thinkers  arc  thus 
encompassed  with  infirmity ;  and  when,  on  some  particular 
point,  they  fall  into  gross  inconsistencies, ,  it  is  ‘f  not  as 
though  some  strange  thing  happened  to  them.” 

But  inconsistency  often  arises,  and  is  almost  sure  to  arise, 
from  the  adoption  of  views  which  involve  essential  error.  It 
is  nearly  impossible  to  be  a  thoroughly  consistent  advocate 
of  false  doctrine.  The  fundamental  laws  of  belief,  and  the 
natural  instincts  of  the  soul,  are  for  truth  ;  and  will,  sooner 
or  later,  resent  any  violence  done  them.  At  times  they  will 
assert  their  rights  ;  and,  by  a  rebound  from  errors,  are  likely 
to  carry  the  mind  across  the  line  of  truth  to  an  opposite  er¬ 
ror.  The  man  who  adopts  the  theory,  that  we  literally  and 
morally  sinned  in  Adam,  six  thousand  years  before  we  were 
born,  must,  at  times,  in  some  way,  find  relief  from  its  ab¬ 
surdity.  It  requires  an  unnatural  effort  of  mind  to  advocate 
such  a  theory,  which  cannot  be  constant.  A  forced  logic 
will  break  down,  or  lead  those  who  press  it  into  their  service, 
through  devious  paths,  and  make  them  cross  and  recross 
their  own  track.  To  suppose  sin,  where  in  the  nature  of 
things  real  sin  is  impossible,  compels  a  resort  to  the  notion 
of  a  figurative,  unreal,  or  imputed  sin.  It  is  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  mind  should  swing  backward  and  forward, 
from  the  theory  of  a  real  oneness  of  the  race  in  Adam,  to  the 
theory  of  a  representative  oneness.  There  is  relief  even  in 
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shifting  from  one  false  doctrine  to  another.  The  moral  na¬ 
ture  gains,  at  the  expense  of  logical  consistency. 

But  it  is  especially  by  the  pressure  of  objections,  raised  by 
opponents,  that  Dr.  Gill  is  driven  from  one  theory  of  impu¬ 
tation  to  the  other.  To  the  objection  that  we  had  no  share 
in  Adam’s  sin,  since  we  did  not  then  exist.  Dr.  Gill  replies 
that  we  did  then  exist  seminally,  and  in  this  seminal  state 
sinned.  To  the  objection,  that  this  involves  the  doctrine  of 
corporeal  sins.  Dr.  Gill  replies,  that  we  were  in  Adam  both 
seminally  and  federally ;  and  “  being  in  him  seminally  is  the 
foundation  of  our  being  in  him  federally.”  And  it  was  as 
being  in  him  federally  that  we  sinned ;  that  is,  we  did  not 
really  sin  in  him  at  all ;  but  he,  being  our  federal  head,  we 
may  figuratively  be  said  to  have  been  in  him ;  and  therefore 
his  sin  is  imputed  to  us.  Thus,  to  escape  from  the  objector. 
Dr.  Gill  makes  the  passage,  step  by  step,  from  the  old  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  new.  But  the  objector  still  pursues  him,  and 
asks  for  the  justice  of  reckoning  to  us  a  sin  in  which  we  had 
no  concern ;  his  reply  is,  that  we  had  a  concern  in  the  sin 
of  Adam  ;  “  we  were  in  him  federally,  because  we  were  in 
him  seminally ;  and  being  in  him  seminally,  we  shared  in 
his  transgression,  and  therefore  it  is  justly  reckoned  to  us.” 
And  thus  he  comes  directly  back  to  the  old  doctrine  of  a 
literal  and  proper  sin,  committed  by  us  in  Adam,  and  im¬ 
puted  to  us  because  it  is  our  own.  In  this  way,  we  may 
suppose  Dr.  Gill  was  led  to  advocate,  at  different  times,  both 
theories  of  imputation.  To  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
old  theory,  he  took  refuge  in  the  new  ;  and  to  escape  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  new  theory,  he  took  refuge  in  the  old ; 
as  a  man  attacked  by  a  ^superior  foe,  will  flee  from  one 
indefensible  fortress  to  another,  and  then  back  again. 

Actual  sins.  “  From  the  sin  of  Adam  arises  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  nature,  with  which  all  mankind,  descending  from 
him  by  ordinary  generation,  are  infected ;  and  from  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  nature,  or  indwelling  sin,  arise  many  actual  sins 
and  iniquities.”  “  These  actual  sins  are  the  birth  of  cor¬ 
rupt  nature,  which  is  like  a  woman  that  conceives,  bears. 
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and  brings  forth.”  ^  “  Actions  as  natural  actions  are  not 

sinful,  for  all  actions  or  motions  are  of  God,  the  first  cause, 
of  whom  nothing  sinful  comes.”^  “  But  an  action  is  de¬ 
nominated  good  or  bad,  from  its  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  law  of  God ;  its  conformity  or  disconformity  to  it ; 
it  is  the  irregularity,  obliquity,  and  aberration  of  the  action, 
from  the  rule  of  the  Divine  law,  that  is  sin;  and  this, 
whether  of  thought,  word,  or  deed.”  “  And  when  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  actual  sins  from  original  sin,  we  do  not  mean 
thereby  that  original  sin  is  not  actual.  The  first  sins  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  were  actual  sins,  transgressions  of  the  law 
of  God.  And  original  sin,  as  derived  from  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  is  also  actual;  it  is  a  want  of  conformity  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  is  very  active  and  operative  ;  as  it  dwells  in 
men,  it  works  in  them  all  manner  of  concupiscence.”  3 
“  But  actual  sins  are  second  acts  that  flow  from  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  nature.”  They  may  be  distinguished  into  “  sins 
against  God,  sins  against  others,  and  sins  against  our¬ 
selves.”  Also  into  “  internal  and  external ;  sins  of  heart, 
and  sins  of  life;”  also  into  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  com¬ 
mission.”  * 


VII.  Redemption. 

The  causes  of  redemption.  “  The  moving  cause  of  it,  or 
from  whence  it  springs  and  flows,  is  the  everlasting  love  of 
God.”  “  The  gift  of  Christ,  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  flows  from  this  love.”  ®  “  The  procuring  cause,  or  Au¬ 
thor  of  redemption,  is  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.”  “  Christ’s 
fitness  for  the  work  of  redemption,  lies  in  his  being  God  and 
man,  in  one  person.”  “  As  man,  he  could  be  made,  and 
was  made,  under  the  law,  and  so  capable  of  yielding  obedi¬ 
ence  to  it,  and  of  bearing  the  penalty  of  it.”  “  As  God,  he 
could  be  zealously  concerned  for  the  glory  of  the  Divine  per¬ 
fections  ;  ”  “  could  put  an  infinite  virtue  into  his  blood,  and 
make  it  a  full  and  adequate  price  for  the  purchase  of  his 

1  Bod.  Div.  p  536.  *  Ibid.  p.  537.  ®  Ibid*,  pp.  537 — 540. 

*  This  is  good  Hopkinsianism.  See  Hopkins's  System  of  Dirinity,  Ch.  8. 

*  Bod.  Div.  p.  728. 
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church,  and  the  redemption  of  it ;  ”  “  could  support  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  under  the  load  of  sin  and  suffering,  for  it, 
through  the  work  otherwise  insupportable.”  ^  The  final 
cause  or  end  of  redemption  is,  subordinately,  “  the  salvation 
of  the  elect,”  and,  ultimately,  “  the  glory  of  God,  of  his 
grace  and  justice,  and  of  all  the  perfections  of  his  nature.”  * 
The  means  of  redemption.  It  is  by  making  satisfaction, 
or  “  paying  a  satisfactory  price  into  the  hands  of  justice,” 
that  Christ  redeems  his  people.  “  What  Christ  hath  done 
and  suffered,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners,  with  content, 
well  pleasedness,  and  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God,  is 
what  may  with  propriety  be  called  satisfaction.”  “  There 
are  terms  and  phrases  which  are  used  of  Christ,  and  of  his 
work,  as  propitiation,  reconciliation ,  atonement,  etc.,  which 
are  equivalent  and  synonymous  to  satisfaction.”  3 

The  necessity  of  satisfaction.  It  is  necessary,  not  to  render 
God  merciful,  but  to  render  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards 
the  guilty,  consistent  with  his  character  and  moral  govern¬ 
ment.  It  “  does  not  procure  the  love  of  God,  being  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  it ;  yet  it  opens  the  way  to  the  embraces  of  his  arms, 
stopped  by  sin.”  “  Christ  has  not,  by  his  sacrifice  and 
death,  procured  the  love  and  favor  of  God,  but  has  removed 
the  obstructions,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  love’s  appearing 
and  breaking  forth.”  ^  «  To  forgive  sin  without  satisfac¬ 
tion,  does  not  accord  with  the  perfection  of  God.” 

What  is  “  the  matter  of  satisfaction,  or  what  is  that  which 
gives  satisfaction  tD  the  justice  of  God  ?  ”  It  “  is  no  other 
than  Christ’s  fulfilling  the  whole  law  in  the  room  and  stead 
of  sinners.”  He  fulfilled  the  law  (a)  “  By  obeying  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  it,  and  answering  all  that  it  requires.  Does  it  re¬ 
quire  an  holy  nature  ?  It  has  it  in  him.”  “  Does  it  require 
perfect,  sinless  obedience  ?  It  has  it  in  him.”  To  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  Christ,  as  a  man,  was  obliged  to  yield  obedi¬ 
ence  for  himself,  Dr.  Gill  replies  that  his  obedience  was 
still  for  his  people,  “  since  he  assumed  human  nature  for 
their  sake.”  And  furthermore,  though  obliged  to  obey  the 

*  Bod.  Div.  pp.  728,  729.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  730,  731.  *  Ibid.  p.  754. 

*  Ibid.  p.  758.  ‘  Com.  Horn.  3;  25. 
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law  for  himself,  he  was  not  obliged  to  obey  it  in  such  a  state 
of  humiliation  and  suffering,  “  for  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  from  the  moment  of  its  union  with  the  Son  of  God, 
was  entitled  to  glory  and  happiness  ;  so  that  its  obedience 
to  the  law,  in  such  a  low  estate,  was  quite  voluntary.”' 
(b)  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  law,  and  satisfied  it,  by  bearing 
the  penalty  of  it,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  his  people  ; 
which  is  death  of  every  kind “  corporeal  death  and  all 
that  was  contained  in  it,  and  connected  with  it.”  “  Also 
those  inward  sufferings,  when  his  soul  as  well  as  body  was 
made  an  offering  for  sin,  and  when  he  sustained  what  is 
tantamount  to  an  eternal  death.”  “  What  he  endured,  both 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  was  tantamount  to  an  eter¬ 
nal  death,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  hell “  for 
though  they  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
yet  as  to  the  essence  of  them,  they  are  the  same.”  “  Eter¬ 
nity  is  not  of  the  essence  of  punishment,  and  only  takes 
place  when  the  person  punished  cannot  bear  the  whole  at 
once.”  Satisfaction  requires  an  infinite  punishment.  “  And 
as  that  cannot  be  borne  at  once,  by  a  finite  creature,  it  is 
continued  ad  infinitum  ;  but  Christ,  being  an  infinite  per¬ 
son,  was  able  to  bear  the  whole  at  once ;  and  the  infinity  of 
his  person  abundantly  compensates  for  the  eternity  of  the 
punishment.”  2 

TOjthe  objection  that,  inasmuch  as  our  justification  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  Christ’s  passive  obedience,  it  is  not  needful  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  his  active  obedience  was  an  essential  part  of  his 
satisfaction.  Dr.  Gill  replies :  “  Christ’s  sufferings  and  death, 
being  satisfactory  to  the  comminatory  or  threatening  part  of 
the  law,  are  reckoned  to  us  for  justification,  so  that  we  may 
be  freed  and  discharged  from  the  curse  of  it,  and  from  hell 
and  wrath  to  come  ;  but  as  they  do  not  constitute  us  right¬ 
eous  (i.  e.  holy),  they  do  not  entitle  us  to  eternal  life ; 
but  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  being  imputed  to  us,  is 
unto  justification  of  life,  or  what  gives  the  title  to  eternal 
life.”  3 


1  Bod.  Div.  p.  756. 

VoL.  XIV.  No.  54. 


^  Ibid.  p.  642. 
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To  the  objection  that,  if  Christ’s  active  obedience  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  law  and  entitles  the  sinner  to  eter¬ 
nal  life,  then  his  passive  obedience  is  needless  ;  since,  if  the 
the  sinner  had  himself  obeyed  the  law,  its  penalty  had  not 
been  incurred.  Dr.  Gill  replies,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Christ  to  satisfy  the  law  in  everything  it  could  require  of 
men,  “  both  as  creatures  and  as  sinful  creatures.”  “As  crea¬ 
tures,  the  law  requires  of  them  purity  of  nature  and  perfect 
obedience  to  it.”  “  As  sinful  creatures,  it  requires  of  them 
the  penalty.”  Christ  represented  them,  in  his  active  obedi¬ 
ence^  and  presented  to  the  law,  for  them,  what  it  could  re¬ 
quire  of  them  as  creatures ;  he  also  represented  them  in  his 
passive  obedience  and  presented  to  the  law  for  them,  what 
it  could  require  of  them  as  sinful  creatures.  “  And  in  both 
obediences,  he  satisfied  the  whole  law  ;  and  as,  by  the  one, 
they  are  freed  from  death,  so,  by  the  other,  they  are  entitled 
to  eternal  life.”  ^ 

But  the  proposition,  “  Christ  bore  the  penalty  of  sin,  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  his  people,”  is  not  an  exhaustive  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Gill’s  doctrine.  According  to  his  view,  Christ 
not  only  bore  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  bore  the  sin  itself ;  and 
he  bore  the  penalty,  because  he  bore  the  sin ;  sin  is  laid  up¬ 
on,  or  transferred  to  him,  and  then  imputed  to  him,  and 
then  punished  as  his.  “  The  punishment  due  to  us  for  sin, 
could  not  have  been  laid  upon  Christ,  nor  could  he  have 
been  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  or  have  been  bruised 
for  our  sins,  or  have  been  oppressed  and  afflicted,  had  he  not 
had  our  sins  laid  upon  him.”  *  “  The  law  finding  them  [our 
sins]  on  him,  charges  him  with  them,  and  curses  him  for 
them.”  3  “What  he  [Christ]  bore  were  sins;  all  kinds  of 
sin,  every  act  of  sin,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  its  guilt,  filth, 
and  punishment.”  ^  “  What  Christ  bore,  being  laid  on  him, 
and  imputed  to  him,  were  sins,  all  sorts  of  sins,  original  and 
actual,”  “all  that  is  in  sin  and  belongs  to  it,  the  turpitude  and 
filth  of  sin,  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  particularly  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  itself.”® 

1  Bod.  Div.  p.  813.  *  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  II.  p.  86. 

®  Gal.  3;  13.  *  Com.  Hcb.  9;  28.  ®  Bod.  Div.  p.  768. 
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Thus  Dr.  Gill  clearly  distinguishes  between  laying  sins 
on  Christ,  and  imputing  sins  to  him.  The  two  things  are 
confounded,  or  made  identical  by  some  modern  theologians, 
who  are  nevertheless  wont  to  boast  that  they  alone  hold  the 
ancient  doctrine  in  its  integrity.  These  men  say,  that  for 
Christ  to  bear  sins,  is  to  have  them  imputed  to  him,  or  re¬ 
garded  as  being  laid  upon  and  really  belonging  to  him,  though 
not  literally  transferred  to  him  and  made  his.  But  according 
to  Dr.  Gill,  who  correctly  represents  the  old  doctrine,  sins 
were  first  laid  upon  Christ,  and  then  imputed  to  him  ;  were 
first  made  his,  and  then  charged  upon  him.  “  The  law  ^find¬ 
ing  them  on  him^  charges  him  with  them.”  Nothing  is  im¬ 
puted  to  a  person  until,  in  some  way,  it  becomes  strictly 
and  properly  his.  God  regards  things  as  they  really  are  ; 
and  never  supposes  sin  to  be  upon  any  one,  upon  whom  it 
is  not,  and  upon  whom,  he  well  knows,  that  it  is  not.  He 
literally  lays  sin  upon  Christ  before  he  reckons  or  imputes 
sin  to  him.”  ^ 


1  Dr.  Crisp,  whom  Dr.  Gill  greatly  admired,  and  whose  works  he  edited,  ear¬ 
nestly  insists  upon  the  distinetion  between  laying  sins  upon  Christ,  and  imput¬ 
ing  sins  to  him.  “  Against  such  reality  of  transacting  sin  upon  Christ,  there  is 
one  phrase  of  the  Apostle  Paul  very  much  objected  to,  and  that  is  imputing ;  and 
hence  some  say  ‘  God’s  laying  of  iniquity  upon  Christ  is  nothing  else  but  God’s 
imputing  sin  to  him.’  Now  this  word  im/mtionj  in  the  common  understanding 
of  people,  ordinarily  seems  to  carry  something  different  in  it  from  the  real  act 
of  transferring  sin  from  a  believer  to  Christ,  —  it  seems  to  signify  only  a  suppo¬ 
sition  or  connivance.”  “  Though  I  have  searched  the  Scriptures  narrowly  as 
possibly  I  may,  yet  this  I  find,  that  throughout  the  whole  there  is  not  one  pas¬ 
sage  of  it  that  speaks  of  imputing  our  sins  to  Christ.”  He  then  proceeds  to 
show  from  various  passages,  that  the  word  impute  in  Scripture  always  “  hath 
reference  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  thing that  what  is  said  to  be  imputed, 
really  belongs  to  him  to  whom  it  is  said  to  be  imputed. — Crisp’s  Sermons,  Lon¬ 
don,  1791,  Vol.  I.  pp.  457 — 459. 

“  A  great  deal  of  shuffling  there  is  about  it,  that  the  spirits  of  men  can  hardly 
receive  it,  or  take  it  in  plain  English,  that  iniquity  is  laid  upon  Christ ;  by  it  men 
generally  conceive  a  kind  of  connivance  of  God,  as  if  the  Lord  took  notice  that 
this,  and  that,  and  the  other  person  indeed  bear  transgressions,  but  he  forbears 
them,  and  will  for  the  present  purpose  that  it  is  upon  Christ;  and  so  by  laying 
iniquity  upon  him,  it  must  be  no  more,  but  God  will  be  contented  to  esteem  and 
think  iniquity  is  upon  him,  while  indeed  and  in  truth,  it  remains  where  it  was, 
upon  the  man  himself  that  committed  it.  But,  beloved,  under  favor,  I  must  be 
bold  to  tell  you  that  while  men  seek  to  vindicate  God  in  one  way,  in  this  kind, 
they  extremely  abuse  him  in  another ;  for  if  this  be  truth,  that  God  only  counts, 
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Dr.  Gill  also  clearly  distinguishes,  as  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
tracts  abundantly  show,  between  bearing  the  sins  of  his 
people,  and  bearing  the  penalty  of  their  sins.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  is  also  overlooked  or  denied  by  some  modern  divines. 
To  bear  our  sins,  they  say,  means  only  to  bear  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  our  sins.  Our  sins  were  laid  upon  him,  only  in  this 
sense,  that  their  penalty  was  laid  upon  him.  But  this  is 
manifestly  an  innovation  upon  the  old  theology,  which  most 
distinctly  asserts  that  Christ  bore  “  the  turpitude  and  filth  ” 
of  sin,  as  well  as  its  punishment ;  and  that  he  bore  the  lat¬ 
ter,  because  he  bore  the  former.  The  penalty  could  not 
justly  have  been  inflicted  on  him,  had  not  sin  itself  first  been 
laid  upon  or  transferred  to  him.  Transfer  of  sin,  imputation 
of  sin,  and  punishment  of  sin  —  this  is  the  uniform  and  in¬ 
separable  order  of  thought,  in  the  old  doctrine.  The  modern 
doctrine  altogether  rejects  the  idea  of  a  literal  transfer  of  sin, 
puts  a  figurative  meaning  upon  the  term  ‘  imputation,’  and 
still  claims  to  be  the  ancient  doctrine  unchanged.  Dr.  Gill  is, 
perhaps,  more  cautious  than  some  others,  in  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  in  stating  his  views ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  held  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  old  doctrine  of  impu¬ 
tation  of  sin  to  Christ,  viz.  a  literal  transfer  of  the  sin  of  be¬ 
lievers  to  him.  He  even  takes  but  slight  exceptions  to  the 
strongest  expressions  of  Dr.  Crisp  on  this  point.i 


or  supposes  iniquity  upon  Christ,  whilst  he  knows  well  enough  it  is  yet  upon 
this  and  that  person,  and  he  himself  bears  it,  mark  what  will  follow !  What 
will  you  call  this  esteem  Of  God  1  Is  it  such  an  esteem  and  supposition  as  is 
righteous,  or  false  ?  Certainly  that  all-wise  and  all-knowing  and  all-searching 
God  hath  no  other  thoughts  of  things,  i/ian  as  they  are." — Crisp’s  Sermons,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  449 — 451. 

1  “  Christ  himself  becomes  the  transgressor,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  per¬ 
son  that  had  transgressed;  so  that  in  respect  of  the  reality  of  being  a  transgres¬ 
sor,  Christ  is  as  really  the  transgressor  ns  the  man  that  did  commit  it  was  before 
he  took  it  upon  him.”  “  This  act  of  God’s  laying  it  ”  (sin)  “  upon  him  ”  ( Christ), 

makes  him  as  really  a  transgressor  as  if  he  himself  had  actually  committed  it.” 
“The  Apostle’s  meaning”  (2  Cor.  5:  21)  “was,  that  no  transgressor  was  such 
a  one  as  Christ  was.”  “  Some  have  been  ready  to  conceive  that  the  word  ini¬ 
quity  in  the  text”  (Isa.  53:  11, 12)  “is  spoken  figuratively;  iniquity,  that  is,  the 
punishment  of  it,  was  laid  on  him ;  but  see  how  careful  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  to 
take  away  all  suspicion  of  a  figure  in  the  text ;  there  are  iniquity,  transgression 
and  sin,  three  words,  and  all  spoken  to  the  same  purpose  to  confirm  it.”  “  You 
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Who  are  the  objects  of  redemption  ?  The  question,  so 
prominent  in  the  discussions  of  modern  theologians ;  ‘What 
is  the  extent  of  the  atonement  ?  ’  is  not  precisely  identic^ 
with  the  question  of  the  older  theologians  :  ‘  What  is  the 
extent  of  redemption  ?  ’  The  separation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  from  the  more  general  doctrine  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  is  comparatively  recent.  Formerly,  it- was  not  asked : 
‘  For  whom  did  Christ  die  ?  ’  but  ‘  Whom  did  he  redeem  ?  ’ 
Still  the  real  point  at  issue  was  substantially  the  same  then 
as  now,  viz.  Did  the  work  of  Christ  have  reference  to  all 
mankind,  or  only  to  a  part  ?  Did  it  render  possible  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  any,  who  will  not  actually  be  saved  ? 

Dr.  Gill  limits  the  work  of  Christ  to  those  who  will  actually 
be  saved.  “  The  objects  of  election  and  redemption  are  the 
same.”  “  Election  and  redemption  are  of  equal  extent ;  no 
more  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  than  are  chosen  in  him.”  ^ 

He  argues  against  universal  redemption,  on  the  following 
grounds  :  1.  “  It  highly  reflects  on  the  perfections  of  God.” 


shall  never  find  this  distinction  in  all  the  Scripture,  tUat  God  laid  the  guilt  of 
sin  upon  Christ,  and  -not  that”  (sin)  “itself;  nay,  to  affirm  that  the  Lord  laid 
upon  Christ  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  not  the  sin  itself,  is  directly  contrary  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  for  yon  have  many  testimonies  affirming  that  the  Lord  lays  sin  upon  him. 
What  presumption,  then,  is  it  for  a  man  to  say,  he  lays  on  Christ  the  guilt  and 
not  tlie  sin  itself."  “  If  iniquity  itself  had  not  been  laid  upon  Christ,  it  had  been 
the  extremest  injustice  in  the  world  for  the  Lord  to  have  bruised  him.”  “  Vin¬ 
dictive  justice  on  a  person  of  necessity  implies  some  fault  committed.” — Crisp’s 
Sermons,  Vol.  1.  pp.  230 — 240. 

We  love  to  believe  that  the  old  divines,  in  their  better  states  of  mind,  had  a 
right  idea  concealed  under  this  startling  and  dangerous  phraseology.  Interpreted 
as  highly  figurative,  as  belonging  to  “the  theology  of  the  feelings,”  it  may  be 
tolerated ;  but  when  literally  interpreted,  we  Avondcr  not  that  some  men  have 
shrunk  from  the  doctrine  it  expresses ;  even  though  it  were  to  take  refuge  in  a 
doctrine  that  makes  God  charge  Christ  with  a  sin  which  he  knows  is  in  no  sense 
his.  Nor  do  we  wonder  that  other  men  have  shrunk  from  both  these  doctrines, 
shocked  at  the  idea  that  Christ  was  literally  made  a  sinner,  the  greatest  of  ail 
sinners ;  and  equally  shocked  at  the  idea  that  God  should  falsely  impute  sin  to 
Christ,  and  then  inflict  upon  him  the  strict  penalty  which  that  sin  deserved.  It 
is  not  strange  that  pressed  by  the  difficulties  of  such  theories,  so  many  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  more  rational  and  scriptural  theory  that  Christ  did  not 
literally  bare  our  sins,  nor  suffer  our  punishment ;  but  that  his  sufferings  were  a 
substitute  for  our  punishment,  answered  the  same  moral  and  governmental  ends, 
as  the  penalty  would  if  inflicted  on  us. 

1  Bod.  Div.  p.  732. 
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(a)  On  his  love.  It  lessens  it :  “  God  loved  Peter  no  more 
than  Judas,  nor  the  saints  in  heaven  any  more  than  the 
damned  in  hell,  since  they  were  equally  redeemed  by  Christ.” 
It  also  makes  his  love  mutable  ;  since  at  one  time  he  loves 
men  with  so  intense  love,  as  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  them, 
and  afterwards  this  love  is  turned  into  wrath,  (b)  “  It  re¬ 
flects  on  his  wisdom :  “  Where  is  his  wisdom  in  forming  a 
scheme  which  fails  of  its  end,”  “  which  is  not  and  cannot  be 
carried  into  execution,  at  least  as  to  some  considerable  part 
of  it.”  (c)  It  reflects  on  his  justice :  it  is  unjust  to  punish 
twice  for  the  same  offence,  or  exact  the  same  debt  twice, — 
once  of  the  surety  and  again  of  the  debtor.  If  then  Christ 
has  borne  the  punishment,  or  paid  the  debts  of  all  men,  it 
cannot  be  just  in  God  to  punish  them  forever,  (d)  It  re¬ 
flects  on  his  power  :  “  as  if  he  was  not  able  to  carry  his  de¬ 
signs  into  execution.”  i 

2.  The  Universal  scheme  reflects  on  the  grace  and  work 
of  Christ.  It  implies  that  he  loves  some  enough  to  die  for 
them,  from  whom  he  withholds  saving  grace.  It  implies 
that  by  his  work  of  satisfaction,  “  God  is  only  made  recon¬ 
cilable,  not  reconciled,  nor  men  reconciled  to  him.”  It  sep¬ 
arates  his  work  of  redemption  from  his  work  of  intercession.” 
He  died  for  them,  for  whom  he  would  not  pray.”  a 

3.  “  Other  arguments  against  universal  redemption,  may 
be  taken  from  the  uselessness  of  it :  ”  (a)  “  to  those  whose 
sins  are  irremissible  ;  ”  (b)  “  to  those  who  are  never  favored 
with  the  means  of  grace  ;  ”  (c)  it  affords  no  encouragement 
to  faith  and  hope  in  Christ,  since  men  may  be  redeemed  by 
him  and  yet  perish,  (d)  To  the  saved,  it  affords  no  cause 
for  thankfulness  to  Christ,  “  since  the  difference  between 
them  and  others  is  not  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  his  death, 
but  to  their  own  wills  and  works.”  ^ 

Our  author  easily  disposes  of  those  passages  of  Scripture 
“  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  countenance  the  Universal 
scheme.”  1.  Those  in  which  the  words  all  and  every  one 
are  used,  where  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  it 
are  spoken  of.”  Luke  11:  10, 11.  John  12:  32.  Rom.  5: 18. 


1  Bod.  Dir.  B.  3,  Ch.  3. 


*  Ibid. 
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2  Cor.  5: 13.  Heb.  2:  9.  2  Pet.  3:  9.  In  passages  of  this  class, 
all  does  not  mean  all  mankind,  but  either  all  of  the  class 
spoken  of,  all  his  people,  all  the  elect ;  or  all  nations  irre¬ 
spectively.^ 

2.  Those  passages  in  which  the  words  world  and  the 
whole  world  are  used.  John  1:  29  and  3:  16.  2  Cor.  5:  19. 
1  John  2:  2.  Worlds  here,  has  the  same  limited  meaning  as 
all  has  in  the  first  class  of  texts.** 

3.  Those  passages  which  seem  to  intimate  that  some  may 
perish  for  whom  Christ  died.  Rom.  14: 15.  1  Cor.  8: 12. 
Eternal  destruction  is  not  here  referred  to,  but  the  loss  of 
present  peace  and  comfort,  temporal  evil.* 

More  consistent  than  some  who  hold  to  a  limited  atone¬ 
ment,  or  a  limited  redemption.  Dr.  Gill  denies  that  the  work 
of  Christ  lays  the  foundation  for  the  free  offer  of  salvation 
to  all  men.  “  That  there  are  universal  offers  of  grace  and 
salvation  to  all  men,  I  utterly  deny.”  ^  “  Indeed,  the  univer¬ 

sal  offer  cannot  be  supported,  without  supposing  univer¬ 
sal  salvation.”  ®  Accordingly,  he  severely  censures  those 
preachers  who  freely  offer  salvation  to  all.  “  How  irrational 
is  it  for  ministers  to  stand  offering  Christ,  and  salvation  by 
him,  to  men  when,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  neither  pow¬ 
er  nor  right  to  give ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persons 
they  offer  to,  have  neither  power  nor  will  to  receive.”® 
“  It  is  not  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  God,  that  he  should 
send  ministers  to  offer  salvation  to  men,  to  whom  he  him¬ 
self  never  intended  to  give  it.”  ’’  “  The  ministers  are  Krjpv- 

K€<i,  criersy  heralds  ;  their  business  is  Krjpvaaeivy  to  proclaim 
aloud,  to  publish  facts,  to  declare  things  done,  and  not  to 
offer  them  to  be  done  on  conditions ;  as  when  a  peace  is 
concluded  and  finished,  the  herald’s  business  is,  to  proclaim 
the  peace,  and  not  to  offer  it.  Of  this  nature  is  the  gospel, 
and  the  whole  system  of  it,  which  preaches,  not  offers,  peace 
by  Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  all.”  * 


1  Bod.  Div.  B.  3,  Ch.  4.  a  Ibid.  a  ibid. 

*  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  III.  p.  270. 

®  Note  to  Crisp’s  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  181. 

®^Scrmons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  II.  p.  146. 


7  Ibid. 


8  Ibid,  p’  147. 
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Dr.  Gill’s  own  practice  was  strictly  accordant  with  his 
doctrine  on  this  subject.  He  nowhere  invites  men,  indis¬ 
criminately,  to  come  to  Christ  and  be  saved  ;  nowhere 
pleads  with  them  to  become  reconciled  to  God  ;  nowhere 
charges  upon  them  the  guilt  of  rejecting  the  Saviour  who 
died  for  them  ;  nowhere  intimates  that  their  salvation  is,  in 
any  sense,  or  in  any  way,  dependent  on  their  choice  or  con¬ 
duct.  As  a  herald,  he  simply  proclaims  the  fact,  that  Christ 
has  redeemed  the  elect,  and  that  they  can  and  will  be 
saved. 

By  a  happy  inconsistency,  due  to  the  impulses  of  a  warm 
heart,  some  advocates  of  a  limited  atonement,  do  preach  a 
free  gospel.  The  false  logic  of  the  study  yields  to  the  sanc¬ 
tified  ardor  of  the  pulpit.  Thus  even  Dr.  Crisp,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  speaks  of  “  the  general  tender  of  the  gospel,”  and 
exhorts  his  hearers  thus :  “  Say  unto  your  souls  (and  let  not 
this  be  contradicted,  seeing  Christ  hath  reached  out  him¬ 
self  to  sinners,  as  sinners).  My  part  is  as  good  as  any  man’s ; 
set  down,  and  rest  here,  question  it  not,  but  believe  it.” 
But  Dr.  Gill  criticises  this  passage,  and  says,  it  cannot  be 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  the  Dutch  Professor  Hoorn- 
beeck,  that  it  implies  that  he  held  the  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  Christ  for  all,  and  that  all  have  an  equal  portion  in 
it.”  ^  With  a  stern  consistency.  Dr.  Gill  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  the  non-elect  are  on  probation.  No  atonement 
having  been  made  for  them,  their  salvation  is  already  a  fixed 
impossibility,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  on  trial  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  it.  Indeed,  he  denies  that  even  the  elect  are,  in  any 
proper  sense,  on  probation.  Their  failure  of  salvation  is  as 
fixed  an  impossibility  as  is  the  salvation  of  the  non-elect.^ 

VIII.  Justification. 

Dr.  Gill  distinguishes  between  active  and  passive  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  former  is  an  immanent  act  of  God  ;  the  latter 
is  that  act  considered  as  terminating  on  the  believer.  Ac- 

1  Notes  to  Crisp’s  Sermons,  Vol.  1.  p.  181. 

^  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  II.  p.  153. 
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tive  justification  is  eternal  and  unconditional,  “  As  God’s 
will  to  elect  is  the  election  of  his  people,  so  his  will  to  jus¬ 
tify  them,  is  the  justification  of  them.”  “  It  is  an  act  of  his 
grace  towards  them,  entirely  resides  in  the  Divine  mind, 
and  lies  in  his  estimating  and  accounting  them  righteous, 
through  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  as  such,  it  did  not 
first  commence  in  time,  but  in  eternity.”  ^  “  Faith  is  not 

the  cause,  but  an  effect  of  justification.”  “  The  reason  why 
any  are  justified,  is  not  because  they  have  faith;  but  the  rea¬ 
son  why  they  have  faith,  is  because  they  are  justified.”  2 
“  Sound  Protestant  divines  understand  the  phrase  [“justi¬ 
fied  by  faith”]  in  an  improper,  tropical,  or  metonymical 
sense,  and  say  that  faith  intends  neither  the  habit  nor  the 
act  of  faith,  but  the  object  of  faith,  that  is,  Christ.”  3  This 
eternal,  unconditional  justification  was,  with  our  author,  the 
only  real  and  proper  justification.”  “  That  justification 
which  is  by,  and  at,  or  upon  believing,  is  not  properly  justi¬ 
fication,  but  the  manifestation  of  it.”  ^  It  was  their  mode 
of  presenting  this  subject  of  eternal  justification,  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  subjected  Dr.  Gill  and  those  whose 
views  coincided  with  his,  to  the  charge  of  Antinomianism. 
In  preaching,  they  never  exhort  their  hearers  to  faith  in 
Christ  as  being,  in  any  sense,  the  instrument  or  condition 
of  their  justification.  Their  general  style  of  speaking  on 
the  subject  is  strikingly  in  contrast  with  that  of  Luther  and 
the  Reformers,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  apostles  and  of 
Christ  himself. 


IX.  Regeneration. 

Regeneration  is  distinguished  from  conversion.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  “the  sole  act  of  God;”  the  latter  “consists  both  of 
God’s  act  upon  men  in  turning  them,  and  of  acts  done  by 
men  under  the  influence  of  converting  grace :  they  turn,  be¬ 
ing  turned.”  “  Regeneration  is  the  motion  of  God  towards 
and  upon  the  heart  of  the  sinner ;  conversion  is  the  motion 

2  ] 


1  Bod.  Div.  p.  332. 

*  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Yol.  III.  p.  171. 
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of  a  sinner  towards  God.”  “  In  regeneration,  men  are 
wholly  passive ;  as  they  also  are  in  the  first  moment  of  con¬ 
version,  but  by  it  become  active.”  *  “  Regeneration  is  an  ir¬ 
resistible  act  of  God’s  grace :  no  more  resistance  can  be 
made  to  it,  than  there  could  be  by  the  first  matter  in  its  crea¬ 
tion,*  or  by  a  dead  man  in  his  resurrection.”  ^  This  author 
denies  any  proper  instrumentality  of  truth  in  regeneration. 
“  This  instrumentality  of  the  word,  in  regeneration,  seems 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  principle  of  grace,  implanted  in  the 
soul  in  regeneration,  and  to  be  understood  with  respect  to 
that,  since  that  is  done  by  immediate  infusion,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  creation  ;  and  now  as  God  made  no  use  of  any 
instrument  in  the  first  and  old  creation,  neither  does  it  seem 
so  agreeable,  that  he  should  use  any  in  the  new  creation, 
where  this  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  exertion  of  the 
principle  of  grace,  and  the  drawing  it  forth  into  act  and  ex¬ 
ercise.”  3 

In  conversion,  the  truth  is  the  instrumental  cause,  or 
means,  though  not  sufficient  of  itself,  and  is  efficacious  only 
when  made  so  by  the  Spirit.*  Conversion  and  regeneration, 
according  to  Dr.  Gill,  are,  both  alike,  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  and  are  not  matters  of  duty,  for  not  doing 
which  he  will  be  punished. 

“  The  things  spiritually  good,  which  man  cannot  do,  have 
been  instanced,  as  to  convert  and  regenerate  himself,  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and  repent  of  sin,  in  an  evangelical  man¬ 
ner  ;  and^  these  are  things  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  do 


1  Bod.  Div.  p.  263. 

“  Ibid.  p.  849.  Dr.  Crisp  says  there  is  a  twofold  recipiency  of  Christ,  a  pas¬ 
sive  and  an  active  recipiency.  “  A  passive  receiving  of  Christ  is  just  such  a 
receiving  of  him  as  when  a  froward  patient  takes  a  purge  or  some  bitter  physic, 
he  shuts  his  teeth  against  it,  and  the  physician  forceth  his  mouth  open  and  pours 
it  down  his  throat,  and  so  it  works  against  his  will  by  the  overruling  power  of 
one  over  him,  that  knows  it  is  good  for  him.  So  Christ  comes,  by  the  gift  of 
the  Father,  to  a  person  whilst  he  is  in  the  stubbornness  of  his  own  heart,  being 
froward  and  cross,  and  the  Father  forces  open  the  spirit  of  that  man  and  pours 
in  his  own  Son  in  spite  of  the  receiver.” — Crisp’s  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  168.  In  a 
note,  Dr.  Gill  calls  this  “  an  excellent  distinction,”  and  approves  the  illustration 
of  the  sinner’s  passivity  in  receiving  Christ. 

•  Bod.  Div.  p.  844.  *  Ibid.  p.  870. 
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of  himself,  and  will  not  be  damned  for  not  performing 
them.”  ^ 

To  the  objection  that,  in  some  passages  of  Scripture  sin¬ 
ners  are  exhorted  to  repent  and  turn  from  their  sins,  he  re¬ 
plies,  that  these  passages  either  refer  to  external  reformation, 
or  else  are  designed  to  convince  sinners  of  the  necessity  of 
conversion,  and  make  them  sensible  of  their  impotence  to 
convert  themselves.** 

X.  Saints^  Perseverance. 

• 

“  The  grace  of  regeneration  can  never  be  lost ;  once  re¬ 
generated,  and  always  so  ;  one  that  is  born,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  can  never  be  unborn  again.”  ^  This  doctrine.  Dr.  Gill 
says,  “  is  written  as  with  a  sunbeam  in  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  having  so  large  a  compass  of  proof  as  scarce  any 
other  doctrine  has.”  ^  Besides  the  direct  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  it  may  be  proved  from  the  perfections  of  God,  espe- 
ciaUy  from  his  immutable  purposes  and  his  justice.  All 
who  are  regenerated,  are  elect,  and  “  the  decree  of  election 
is  unalterable  and  irreversible.”  s  All  who  are  regenerated 
are  also  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  “  the  justice  of  God  re¬ 
quires  that  those  should  be  certainly  and  eternally  saved,  for 
whose  sins  Christ  has  died,  and  for  which  he  has  made  sat¬ 
isfaction,  by  suffering  the  punishment  due  unto  them  ;  it  is 
contrary  to  the  justice  of  God  to  punish  sin  twice,  once  in 
the  Surety,  and  again  in  the  redeemed.”  ® 

XI.  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

The  unimaginative  expositor  naturally  inclines  to  a  too 
literal  interpretation  of  the  figurative  portions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  with  him,  imagery  is  apt  to  become  doctrine  ;  sym¬ 
bol,  substance ;  rhetoric,  logic.  This  was  manifestly  the  case, 
*0  some  extent,  with  Dr.  GUI.  His  literalism  is  apparent 
throughout  his  writings ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  led  him 

^  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  II.  p.  152.  *  Bod.  Div.  p.  868.  ^  Ibid.  p.  850. 

*  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Vol.  III.  p,  230.  ^  p.  245.  ®  Ibid.  p.  243. 
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to  hold  and  advocate  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  literal  and  per¬ 
sonal  coming  to  reign  on  the  earth.  According  to  his  method 
of  interpretation,  patriarchs  and  prophets,  angels  and  apos¬ 
tles,  and  Christ  himself,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine.! 

The  manner  of  his  coming.  He  will  not  descend  upon  the 
earth  at  once,  when  he  appears  from  the  third  heavens; 
but  he  will  “  descend  into  the  air,  and  there  stay  a  time,  un¬ 
til  the  saints  are  raised,  and  the  living  are  changed,  and 
both  brought  up  unto  him  there ;  and  until  the  new  earth 
is  made  and  prepared  for  him  and  for  them ;  when  he  and 
they  will  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  they  shall 
reign  with  him,  on  it,  a  thousand  years.”  ^ 

The  visibility  of  Christ  at  his  coming.  “  He  will  appear  in 
human  nature,  visible  to  all.”  “  Such  will  be  the  agility  of 
his  glorious  body  that  he  will  swiftly  move  from  one  end  of 
the  heaven  to  the  other,  like  lightning,  to  which  he  is  com¬ 
pared,  Matt.  24:  27,  so  that  he  will  be  seen  by  all  the  tribes, 
kindreds,  and  nations  of  the  earth.”  ^ 

The  time  of  his  coming.  “  To  put  a  stop  to  inquiries  of 
this  kind,  or  at  least  a  boundary  to  them,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  what  our  Lord  says :  ‘  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
no  man,  no  not  the  angels,  but  my  Father  only.’  ”  “  Some 

good  men,  in  the  last  age,  fixed  the  time  of  Christ’s  second 
coming,  of  his  personal  reign,  and  the  millennium ;  in  which 
being  mistaken,  it  has  brought  the  doctrine  into  disgrace.”  4 
“  It  seems  impracticable  and  impossible  to  know  the  time 
of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
vain  and  needless,  if  not  criminal,  to  inquire  into  it.”  ^ 

The  effects  of  Christ's  second  coming.  (1)  The  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  just.®  (2)  The  burning  of  the  world,  2  Pet.  3: 
10 — 12.  (3)  The  making  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 

2  Pet.  3:  13.  Isa.  65:  17.”  “  These  passages  are  to  be  un¬ 

derstood,  not  in  a  figurative,  but  in  a  literal  sense not  as 
referring  to  “  the  gospel  dispensation nor  to  “  the  spirit¬ 
ual  reign  of  Christ,  when  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  to  all 


1  Bod.  Div.  B.  4  Ch.  5. 
*  Ibid.p.  981. 


Ibid.  p.  978. 
6  Ibid.  p.  983. 


*  Ibid.  p.  979. 
«  Ibid.  p.  985. 
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nations,  and  the  earth  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God;” 
nor  to  “  the  heavenly  state  or  ultimate  glory but  “  to  the 
natural  heavens  and  earth.”  “  The  new  heavens  are  not 
the  starry  heavens,  but  the  airy  heavens  only ;  which  will  be 
purged,  purified,  and  refined  by  fire,  and  become  a  new  air, 
healthful  and  salubrious,  free  from  all  noxious  vapors  and 
exhalations,  and  all  unhealthful  fogs,  mists,  and  meteors, 
watery  and  fiery.”  “  Moreover,  the  air  will  be  cleared  of 
devils,  which  have  their  residence  in  it.” '  “  The  new  earth 

will  be  this  earth  refined  and  renewed,  and  restored  to  its 
paradisaical  state.”  “  It  shall  no  more  bring  forth  thorns 
and  thistles,  nor  require  labor  and  pains  to  cultivate  it.” 
“  There  shall  be  no  more  curse.  Rev.  22:  3.”  ^  (4)  The  mil¬ 
lennium,  or  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  a 
thousand  years.  “  The  time  is  literally  and  definitely  one 
thousand  years.  Rev.  20:  5  ;  because  (a)  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  interpreting  the  phrase  “  thousand  years  ”  figura¬ 
tively.  (b)  It  is  so  often  repeated,  six  times  in  all,  vs.  2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7.  (c)  An'emphasis  is  put  upon  the  phrase :  four  times 

the  article  is  used,  ra  ery,  ‘these  thousand 

years these  emphatically,  these  precise  thousand  years.” 
(d)  “  The  parts  to  which  this  number  is  applied  are  so  ce¬ 
mented  and  bound  together,  as  cause  and  effect,”  as  to 
strengthen  the  proof  that  just  a  thousand  years  is  meant. 
“  They  are  bounded  by  the  binding  of  Satan  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  them,  and  by  the  loosing  of  him  at  the  end  of  them 
(ver.  27) ;  and  they  are  bounded  by  two  resurrections ;  by 
the  first  resurrection  of  the  saints  and  by  the  second  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  wicked.”  3 

The  final  destiny  of  the  earth.  Will  it  be  annihilated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  thousand  years  ?  “My  mind  has  been  at  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  matter,  sometimes  inclining  one  way,  and 
sometimes  another.”  “  But  my  last  and  present  thoughts  are 
that  it  will  continue  for  ever.”  “  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  new  earth  will  be  a  sort  of  an  apartment  to  heaven, 
whither  the  saints  will  pass  and  repass  at  their  pleasure.”  * 

'  Bod.  Div.  p.  1005.  “  Ibid.  p.  1006.  »  Ibid.  pp.  1037, 1038.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  1047. 
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XII.  Eschatology. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Gill  held  that  this  doctrine 
could  be  proved  independently  of  the  Scriptures  :  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  as  spiritual  and  simple ;  as  possessing 
faculties  and  powers,  but  partially  developed  in  this  life ; 
and  aspirations  after  happiness,  which  are  never  satisfied ; 
from  the  consent  of  all  nations ;  from  the  natural  repug¬ 
nance  of  men  to  annihilation ;  from  the  disposition  of  all 
men  to  have  some  religion  ;  from  the  fears  awakened  by  a 
guilty  conscience  ;  and  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  in  this  life.^ 

The  intermediate  state.  “  The  soul,  immediately  after 
death,  enters  into  a  state  of  happiness  or  woe,  in  which  it 
continues,  until  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  and  during 
that  interval,  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  inac¬ 
tivity.”  The  happiness  of  the  saints  is  not  complete,  nor 
the  misery  of  the  wicked  proportionate  to  their  crimes,  with- 
*  out  their  resurrection-bodies.”  ^ 

The  resurrection  of  the  body.  “  This  is  most  certainly  a 
doctrine  of  pure  revelation.”  “  But  though  above  reason,  it 
is  not  contrary  to  it.”  “  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the  per¬ 
fections  of  God.”  There  will  be  a  difference  between  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  “  The  right¬ 
eous  will  rise  first,  at  the  appearance  [second  coming]  of 
Christ ;  the  wicked^  not  till  a  thousand  years  after.  Saints 
will  rise  by  virtue  of  their  union  to  Christ ;  the  wicked, 
merely  by  his  power.”  3 

The  general  judgment.  There  will  be  a  particular  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  immediately  after  death,  when  each  soul  will 
be  adjudged  either  to  happiness  or  woe."*  But  after  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  body,  there  will  be  a  general  judgment.  On 
this  subject.  Dr.  Gill’s  views  conform  to  his  premillenarian 
theory.  “  The  righteous  will  be  judged,  first,  alone.”  s 
They  will  be  raised  and  judged  at  the  commencement  of  the 


■  1  Bod.  Div.  B  4,  Ch.  2. 
*  Ibid.  p.  1040. 


2  Ibid.  p.  957. 

®  Ibid.  p.  1057. 


Ibid.  p.  961. 
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millennium,  and  the  wicked  at  its  close.i  To  the  objection 
that,  according  to  this  view,  there  will  be  two  days  of  judg¬ 
ment,  our  author  replies  :  “  not  at  all ;  there  will  be  but  one 
day  of  judgment,  but  it  will  be  a  long  one  ;  not  a  natural 
day,  consisting  of  twenty-four  hours.”  “  This  day  of  the 
Lord  will  be*a  thousand  years,  for  which  reason  it  is  called 
a  great  day.”  “  The  judgment  of  the  righteous  will  pro¬ 
ceed  at  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years,  and  continue 
in  them ;  and  during  this  time,  things  will  be  preparing  for 
the  judgment  of  the  wicked,  at  the  close  of  them,  and  so 
things  will  go  on  successively,  till  the  whole  is  finished  ;  as 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  will  be  on  the  morning  of  this 
day,  so  will  their  judgment  begin  then ;  and  as  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked  will  be  at  the  evening  of  this  day,  so  like¬ 
wise  their  judgment ;  and  as  the  evening  and  the  morning 
make  but  one  day,  so  it  will  be  in  this  case  ;  there  will  be 
but  one  day  of  judgment.”^ 

The  place  of  judgment  is  uncertain.  “  Some  think  it  will 
be  in  the  air,  because  the  Judge  will  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.”  “  But  I  rather  think  it  will  be  on  the  earth.”  * 

The  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  This  doctrine  is  not 
only  taught  in  the  Bible,  but  it  may  be  proved  from  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  God.  (a)  Though  sin  is  a  finite  action,  “  yet  it  is 
objectively  infinite,  as  committed  against  an  infinite  Being,” 
and  therefore  it  deserves  an  infinite  punishment ;  “  and  since 
infinite  punishment  cannot  be  inflicted  intensively  on  a  finite 
creature,  it  must  be  inflicted  extensively^  or  continued  ad  in¬ 
finitum.”  4  (b)  “  The  wicked,  in  the  future  state,  will  always 
continue  sinning ;  and  therefore,  as  they  will  sin  continu¬ 
ally,  it  will  be  just  that  they  be  punished  continually.”  5 

The  happiness  of  saints  in  heaven.  Will  there  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  degree  of  it,  or  will  all  be  equally  happy  ? 
Dr.  Gill  thinks  that  “  the  arguments  against  degrees  in  glory 
preponderate,”  and  that  all  will  be  upon  a  level.  He  also 
argues  against  the  theory  of  progress  or  advancement  in 
glory  and  happiness.  “  If  any  addition  is  gradually  made 

4  Bod.  Div.  p.  1058.  ^  Ibid.  p.  1059.  ®  Ibid.  p.  1063. 

®  Ibid.  p.  1078.  *  Ibid.  p.  547. 
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to  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  it  must  be  imper¬ 
fect  until  that  addition  is  made  ;  which  does  not  seem  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  perfection  of  their  state.”  ^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  BIBLE.  NUMBER  III. 

WITH  REMARKS  OK  THE  “SIX  DATS  OF  CREATION”  AND  THE  “  WORLD-PROB¬ 
LEM  ”  OP  PROF.  TAYLER  LEWIS.'-* 

By  Professor  James  D.  Dana,  Yale  College. 

Science  and  the  Bible, — the  first  and  the  second  reve¬ 
lation  ;  the  one  telling  of  God’s  wisdom  and  power,  and  his 
plan  of  creation  ;  the  other  declaring  God’s  holiness  and 
love,  his  majesty  as  the  Infinite  King,  his  condescension  as 
a  Redeemer :  the  one  proffering  aid  to  physical  and  intellec¬ 
tual  man  ;  the  other  meeting  the  highest  wants  of  the  soul, 
and  opening  to  it  the  light  and  joy  of  heaven  : — these  are  the 
views  recognized  in  our  earlier  chapters  on  Science  and  the 
Bible.*  Our  plan  led  us  to  dwell  mostly  on  the  earlier  reve¬ 
lation,  as  this  is  too  often  misunderstood  and  depreciated 
even  by  men  of  whom  more  knowledge  might  be  expected. 

But  our  words  iiave  been  regarded  as  an  attempted  ele- 


1  Bod.  Div.  pp.  1088,  1089. 

*  “  The  Bible  and  Science,  or  the  World-Problem,”  by  Tayler  Lewis,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Greek,  Union  College.  “  Cuncta  fecit  bona  in  tempore  suo,  et  Mundum 
tradidit  disputationi  corum,  ut  non  inveniat  homo  quod  operatus  est  Deus,  ab 
initio  usque  ad  fincm.” — Ecclesiastes  3: 11.  “  And  there  was  a  voice  from  the 
firmament  that  was  over  the  heads  of  the  living  creatures.” — Ezekiel  1:  25.  352 
pp.,  12mo.  Schenectady.  1856. 

8  In  the  use  of  the  word  science,  for  nature-science  or  knowledge,  we  may 
seem  to  be  ignoring  other  branches  of  science.  The  fault  is  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  ;  for  neither  natural  scienre,  physical  science,  or  inductive  science  covers  the 
whole  range.  Besides  abundant  usage,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Preface 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  “  Six  Days  of  Creation.”  We  were  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  rightly  interpreted. 
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vation  of  reason  or  nature  to  a  level  with  the  Bible.^  There 
are  few  that  will  see  heresy  or  a  “  pious  fraud”  in  the 
phrase  “  Science  and  the  Bible.”  Yet  some  further  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  the  two  revelations  to  one  another, 
and  to  man  and  truth,  may  not  be  unprofitable. 

1  The  “  World-Problem”  says,  on  page  183:  “It  is  this  putting  nature  and 
the  Bible  on  a  seeming  par  [that  is  to  be  dreaded]  ;  a  practice  of  which  some 
arc  so  fond,  though  all  the  real  deference  is  in  reality  paid  to  Science  in  every 
case  of  seeming  collision.  It  is  this  patronizing  parallel,  now  so  commonly  run 
between  the  ‘  two  books,’  as  they  are  styled,  ‘  the  book  of  Nature  and  the  book  of 
Revelation,’  and  of  w'hich  we  have  such  a  fine  specimen  at  the  close  of  Professor 
Dana’s  article.  These  arc  the  things  most  hostile  to  the  Bible,  most  injurious 
to  a  true  and  hearty  faith.  This  is  the  real  naturalism.” 

Is  this  remark  about  Professor  Dana  true  ?  The  sentiment  is  often  repeated 
in  the  “  World- Problem.”  Is  it  true?  We  cite  from  that  closing  paragraph, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  :  — 

“  The  universe  and  the  Bible  are  consecutive  parts  of  one  glorious  volume  ; 
the  former  teaching  of  infinite  harmonies,  coming  up  from  the  deep  past,  and  of 
man’s  relation  through  Nature  to  God  ;  the  latter  of  man’s  relation  through  his 
own  soul  to  God,  and  of  still  loftier  harmonies  in  the  eternal  future ;  the  first 
part,  telling  not  only  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  but  also  of  man’s  ex¬ 
altation,  at  the  head  of  the  kingdoms  of  life,  the  being  towards  whom,  with  pro¬ 
phetic  eye,  all  nature  was  looking  through  the  course  of  ages,  preparing  his 
earthly  abode,  arranging  every  ridge,  and  plain,  and  sea,  and  living  thing,  for 
his  moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  and  with  so  much  beneficence  that 
man,  w'hcn  he  came  to  take  possession  of  the  domain,  found  everywhere  lessons 
of  love  and  adoration,  and  read  in  his  own  exaltation  a  hope,  though  a  trembling 
hope,  of  immortality ;  the  second  part,  after  a  chorus  epitomizing  the  former 
revelation,  pursues  its  closing  thouglit,  Man  in  his  relation  to  his  Maker,  makes 
that  hope  of  immortality  sure,  and  points  out  the  way  of  life,  by  which  he  may 
enter  into  everlasting  communion  with  God  his  Creator  and  Redeemer.  If 
students  of  nature  fail  of  that  way  of  life,  it  is  not  that  science  is  evil,  but  man 
fallen.” — Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.  1856,  p.  129. 

Page  217,  the  work  says  :  “  But  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  Professor  Dana’s  views  of 
the  Bible  account.  What  he  presents  does  not  lean  upon  the  Bible  at  all,  and 
he  takes  no  pains  even  to  give  it  that  appearance.”  Is  this  true  ? 

Page  140,  we  read  :  “  There  is  one  thing  connected  with  this  matter  of  ‘the 
eternity  of  matter,’  that  really  tries  the  patience.'  We  allude  to  the  bugbear  of 
Platonism  raised  by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Lord  and  Professor  Dana,  and  the  stereo¬ 
typed  charge  they  make,  that  Plato  taught  this  doctrine.”  Is  this  truth  ?  Has 
Professor  Dana  made  any  such  charge  f  Platonism  has  been  charged  on  Profes¬ 
sor  Lewis,  but  not  this  doctrine  on  Plato,  not  even  by  way  of  implication.  And, 
moreover,  the  Platonism  was  in  effect  acknowledged  in  the  “  Six  Days  of  Crea¬ 
tion,”  by  the  citation  of  the  similar  views  of  Plato. 

Page  225,  it  is  stated,  that  “  The  most  astonishing  thing  of  all  is,  the  fact  that 
this  poor  natural  knowledge, — poor,  we  mean,  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
reviewer  [Professor  Dana],  though  having  a  beauty  and  an  honor  when  it 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  confession  of  our  faith,  more  than 
once  given,  that  we  regard  the  two  revelations  as  holding 
distinct  positions ;  in  harmony,  it  is  true,  both  having  the 
same  A.uthor,  but  yet  different  in  scope  and  purpose.  The 
past  and  present  constitute  the  subject  of  one ;  the  present 
and  future,  of  the  other  ;  and  that  future  an  eternity  ;  that 
eternity,  the  life-time  of  the  soul ;  and  that  soul  capable  of 
piercing  eternity  with  its  gaze,  and  reaching  upward  to 
realms  of  happiness  only  through  the  light  of  this  second 
revelation. 

The  revelation  in  nature  was  first  opened  to  man,  while 
he  was  still  bearing  the  image  of  his  Maker.  With  that 
image  bright,  like  heaven’s  own  orb,  he  could  read  of  love 

chooses  to  be  modest, — should  so  dare  to  put  itself  face  to  face  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  manly,  though  impious,  antagonism,  but  in  the 
far  more  insulting  spirit  of  petulant  rivalship.” 

“Face  to  face  with  the  author  of  the  ‘Six  Days’ ”  is  here  made  equivalent 
with  “  face  to  face  with  the  Scriptures.”  Is  this  good  arithmetic  1 

The  *•  World-Problem”  is  remarkable  for  its  personal  abuse  of  “  Professor 
Dana ;  ”  not  only  his  opinions  or  writings,  which  were  legitimate  subjects  of 
criticism,  and  opinions  called  Professor  Dana’s,  but  not  his,  which  are  still 
better  game  though  not  as  legitimate,  but  also  his  personal  character.  Two 
additional  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  quality  in  the  work. 

“  The  professed  orthodoxy  of  his  [Professor  Dana’s]  literary  position  would 
lead  him  to  speak  well  of  the  Bible,  and  to  be  rhetorical  about  ‘  the  harmonies ;  ’ 
but  he  is  sometimes  off*  his  guard,”  etc.  ib.  p.  152. 

After  mentioning,  inaccurately,  the  relatfons  of  Geology  to  the  Mosaic  narra¬ 
tive,  laid  down  by  Professor  Dana,  he  adds  : — 

“  This  scanty  act  of  homage  once  rendered  to  the  Spiritual  Power,  very  much 
as  the  Italian  Machiavelli  makes  his  appeasing  bow  to  the  Conclave,  science 
breathes  freer  and  passes^  on.”  p.  239. 

The  above  is  part  of  a  running  fire  kept  up  through  the  volume  about  “  pious” 
Professor  Dana.  After  the  first  shock  at  finding  one’s  honesty  and  general 
character  assailed  had  passed,  an  indifference  followed,  mingled  with  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  stand  and  wonder  if  all  this  could  have  come  from  the  author  of  “  The 
Six  Days  of  Creation.”  We  cbuld  have  wished,  however,  that  he  had  spared 
Professor  Silliman,  who  is  wantonly  made  the  subject  of  a  sneer  about  pious 
freethinkers,  on  page  174.  Perhaps  he  would  say  that  he  refers  only  to  his  sci¬ 
ence  ; — strange  words,  if  so.  We  quote : — 

“  There  are  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  schools  of  thinking  where  faith  in 
any  objective  or  supernatural  revelation  has  in  the  main  already  died  out.  They 
are  able  schools,  too,  most  scientific  thinkers,  as  good  thinkers  as  can  be  found 
among  us,  but  where  do  they  find  the  supernatural  1  As  far  as  science  is  con¬ 
cerned,  or  their  rank  in  science,  these  foreign  free-thinking  naturalists  ought  to 
be,  at  least,  as  pious  as  Professor  Silliman  or  Professor  Dana.” 
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and  infinite  glories  in  every  work  from  a  Father’s  hand.  A 
perpetual  radiance  then  passed  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  the  light  of  nature  added  bright¬ 
ness  to  the  ever-flowing  interchange.  But  maii_  fell ;  self 
usurped  the  place  of  God  ;  the  light  became  dim  within, 
and  the  revelation  in  nature  dim  also,  to  such  a  soul.  Then 
the  second  revelation  began  its  announcements,  seeking  to  re¬ 
store  to  man  that  which  had  been  lost  of  the  image  of  God, 
to  rekindle  the  consciousness  of  Heaven’s  sympathy,  and 
guide  him  to  the  paradise  he  had  forsaken.  And  the  revela¬ 
tion  went  on  deepening  in  its  tones  of  love,  until  God  him¬ 
self  came  down  to  man  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  the 
promised  Deliverer.  When  now,  through  him,  truth  and 
love  again  possess  the  human  soul,  nature,  although  herself 
an  uncertain  guide  to  divine  truth,  may  become  effulgent  with 
celestial  light.  The  two  revelations  thus  stand  apart.  As 
much  as  eternity  exceeds  time,  and  the  soul,  all  else  created, 
so  far  does  the  second  transcend  in  importance  the  first  reve¬ 
lation. 

“  Science  and  the  Bible  ”  is  a  glorious  climax,  like  that 
of  creation  itself,  when  the  earth’s  passing  ages  of  beauti¬ 
fying  features  and  life  reached  their  completion  in  the  age 
of  Man ;  or  like  Man’s  own  progress,  from  scenes  of  toil 
and  care  to  the  freedom  and  bliss  of  the  heavenly  paradise. 
To  one  whose  mind,  instead  of  dealing  in  abstract  discus¬ 
sion,  is  occupied  with  thoughts  of  progress,  progress  in  the 
earth’s  genesis,  progress  in  the  moving  nations,  progress  in 
man  towards  his  upper  home,  the  phrase  “  science  and  the 
Bible  ”  is  most  natural.  The  mind  expands  with  the  idea, 
as  if  now  gathering  strength  from  the  finite,  to  rise,  with 
growing  faith  and  love,  towards  the  Infinite. 

But  although  these  two  revelations  are  so  diverse,  and  the 
second  vastly  transcends  the  first  in  its  realities,  we  may  not 
speak  lightly  of  the  study  of  nature.  One  who  is  buried  in 
his  own  contemplations,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  depths 
of  truth  in  God’s  works,  is  ill  prepared  to  be  a  self-appointed 
judge.  In  such  hands,  the  world  must  fare  poorly,  and  the 
world-problem  become  more  of  a  riddle  than  ever.  We  have 
here  an  example. 
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In  a  tone  not  at  all  good-natured,  the  author  of  the 
“  World- Problem  ”  speaks  of  the  sciences,'  especially  the 
natural  sciences,  as  very  easy  to  learn  and  very  mischievous 
in  their  influence ;  of  the  “  scientific  conventions,”  as  given 
up  to  physical  or  natural  science  (not  because  men  in  these 
sciences  choose  to  have  conventions,  but),  because  “  these 
topics  are  most  directly  popular ;  ”  of  geology  as  “  the  most 
vaunting  ”  of  all  the  sciences,  and  having  its  special  charm, 
to  many  minds,  from  “  its  furnishing  a  ground  of  objection, 
whether  true  or  false,  to  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  ” 
while  in  fact  it  demands  no  greater  powers  of  mind  “  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  epidermis  of  the  earth  and  make  curious  discove¬ 
ries  among  its  dorsal  fins,”  than  “  other  branches  of  the 
same  scientific  genus.”  It  talks  of  the  “  wondrous  conceit 
of  science  in  the  common  mind,”  the  scientific  “  lingo  ”  used 
by  quackery,  and  “  that  miserable  concoction  of  inane  delu¬ 
sion,  modern  spiritualism ;”  as  if  all  this,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  sort,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  true  bearings  of 
science,  or  was  presenting  a  just  view  of  its  influence  on  the 
age.  It  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  “grand  display  of  deci¬ 
mals,”  and  “  the  millions  and  billions  ”  in  some  scientific 
lectures,  and  has  quite  an  argument  on  the  subject,  in  which 
the  wit  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  He  is  speaking  of  lectures  on 
astronomy,  p.  47. 

“  A  rigid  exhibition  of  the  mathematical  modes  of  determining  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  planets,  would  be  dry  and  wearisome.  In  most  audiences, 
moreover,  notwithstanding  the  boast  of  Its  being  a  scientific  age,  it  would 
be  unintelligible.  But  •to  make  a  grand  display  of  decimals,  to  talk  of  mil¬ 
lions  and  billions,  and  distances  which  the  cannon-ball  could  not  traverse 
in  a  thousand  years,  and  rows  of  figures  reaching  round  the  earth,  this  gives 
them  a  wondrous  view  of  the  science,  and  of  the  still  more  wondrous  hu¬ 
man  mind  that  can  make  such  computations,  and  entertain  such  far-reach¬ 
ing  ideas.  Thorough  and  patient  instruction  in  the  doctrine  of  transits  and 
parallaxes,  with  the  necessary  demonstrations  and  diagrams,  would  drive 
the  wearied  audience  from  their  seats ;  but  let  them  be  told,  in  thaumatur- 
gic  style,  of  the  wondrous  swiftness  of  light,  and  how  a  luminous  stream, 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  long,  enters  the  eye  every  time  a  man  winks, 
and  there  is  immediately  a  hail-stone  chorus  of  applause.” 


'  World-Problem,  Chapter  I.  passim,  for  the  quotations  which  follow. 
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Again  science,  according  to  the  “  World-Problem,”  pa¬ 
rades  its  utilities  and  practicalities,  and  this  is  one  great 
source  of  its  popularity.  Consequently  science  is  becoming 
too  popular ;  “  it  is  demanding  a  deference  from  all  other 
departments  of  thought,  which  is  not  due  to  its  dignity  or  its 
true  reality.”  “  In  the  language  of  prophecy,  ‘it  has  be¬ 
come  the  horn  having  a  man’s  voice  speaking  great  things,’ 
and  the  world,  even  the  religious  world,  is  wondering  after 
it.” 

It  admits  that  “  there  are  scientific  men  of  loveliest  piety, 
of  most  religious  modesty.”  But  then  in  the  next  breath, 
thinking  evidently  that  some  have  dared  to  call  in  question 
the  author’s  nature-theory  and  exegesis,  he  comes  down  ve¬ 
hemently  on  “pretentious,  noisy,  arrogant  science;”  and 
observes  that  “the  want  of  religious  strength  and  earnest¬ 
ness  ”  in  the  age,  “  is  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  noise 
it  makes  about  the  Bible,”  and  the  so-called  ‘  harmony  of 
science  and  revelation,’  or  the  ‘  two  revelations,’  as  it  is  fond 
of  styling  them.”  Modest  science  appears  to  include  those 
students  of  nature  who  have  no  nature-theory  but  that  of 
the  “  Six  Days  of  Creation,”  and  who  walk  directly  behind 
its  author. 

These  views  may  seem  to  be  of  little  importance  to  any 
one.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  “  all 
science  must  be  excluded  from  Biblical  interpretation,  as 
well  as  all  deductions  firom  any  science  which  we  are  sure 
was  unknown  to  the  writer.”  A  plea  is  afterwards  added 
for  the  author’s  favorite  faculty:  he  says, that “iwagiwa/iow 
may  be  soberly  indulged ;  but  all  scientific  hypotheses,  as 
such,  are  worthless  and  contemptible.”  * 

The  author  has  a  special  horror  of  crucibles  and  magni- 
fying  glasses.  Speaking  well  of  outside  nature,  he  thus  dis¬ 
courses  (the  italics  are  ours)  : 

“  Nature  is  ever  praising  God.”  “  But  it  is  the  fair^  rounds  honest,  open 
face  of  nature  that  does  this,  that  face  that  we  all  perceive  and  understand 
at  once,  that  we  see  by  the  naked  eye,  and  without  the  aid  of  scientific 
glasses."  p.  324. 


1  World-Problem,  p.  70, 
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Again,  as  to  ideas  of  law  and  nature^  he  speaks  exultingly 
of — 

“  Those  broad  and  universal  views  that  lie  upon  the  honesty  intelligent 
face  of  nature,  those  views  that  require  not  so  much  the  experimenting  cru~ 
cible,  as  the  musing,  meditative  mind.”  p.  160. 

These  are  not  casual  remarks  only ;  the  position  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  arguments  at  considerable  length,  and  the  Bible 
is  brought  in  (pp.  329,  330)  as  giving  its  weight  to  the  view. 

To  oppose  such  notions  by  sober  argument,  seems  almost 
belittling.  Indeed,  the  sentiments  are  not  all  wrong  ;  and 
later  in  the  volume  it  is  admitted  that  “  science  wakes  up 
thought,  thought  beyond  her  own  discoveries,  or  the 
strictly  scientific  domain  ;  and  this  is  the  main  use  of  her.’’^ 
But  the  truth  is  so  mixed  with  error,  is  so  much  like  the  su¬ 
gar  in  a  bitter  dose,  that  it  is  hardly  perceived  after  the 
whole  is  taken.  There  are  also,  in  the  same  chapter,  many 
excellent  remarks  on  the  Bible,  enforcing  the  necessity  of  its 
profounder  study  as  the  true  cure  of  scepticism,  of  implicit 
faith  in  its  teachings  as  our  only  law  of  life,  and  of  earnest 
desires  after  the  riches  of  Christ’s  love  :  and  in  this  we  most 
heartily  concur  ;  for  we  believe  and  know  that  the  sacred 
word  is  all  and  more  than  is  pronounced,  the  very  truth  which, 
if  Christians  will  only  take  it  into  their  lives,  breathe  it  in 
their  words,  and  labor  for  it  with  body,  mind,  and  soul,  will 
stay  the  materializing  influences  of  the  age,  and  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  church  to  victory.  But  the  praise  of  the  Bible  is 
brought  forward  in  a  way  to  throw  a  false  light  over  science. 
We  therefore  offer  here  a  few  general  thoughts  upon  nature 
as  man’s  assistant  in  progress. 

Although  man  is  immortal,  the  earth  is  his  appointed 
place  of  pupilage.  His  body  is  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
is  under  the  same  laws  of  growth  with  animals,  and  also 
depends  largely  upon  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  inorganic  na¬ 
ture.  While  having  senses  to  put  himself  in  connection 
with  nature  and  serve  as  avenues  of  knowledge  and  aids  to 
his  thinking  mind,  the  world  is  filled  with  knowledge,  not,  it 
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is  true,  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  of  another  language  of 
wider  significance  and  deeper  wisdom ;  the  depths  of  nature 
being  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  infinite. 

The  earth  was  thus  made  the  arena  from  which  Man  was 
to  rise  to  celestial  heights.  It  was  his  duty  to  love  and  obey 
his  Maker  ;  but  this  was  not  all  his  duty.  He  was  ordered 
to  subdue  and  have  dominion,  and  so  to  take  strength  and 
wisdom  from  the  infinite  source  within  his  reach.  While 
other  species  reach  maturity,  within  and  without,  by  simple 
growth,  being  in  a  sense  made  by  nature,  even  to  the  finish¬ 
ing  stroke,  Man  is  required  to  work  out  his  elevation,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  his  ignorance  and  weakness.  He  was 
to  love,  love  with  all  his  heart,  but  none  the  less  to  search 
and  “  find  out  knowledge  ”  from  the  world  around  him. 
And  thus  Science  and  the  Bible  were  to  go  hand  in  hand  in 
man’s  education. 

In  that  early  age,  when  the  ichole  Bible  consisted  of  merely 
the  first  commission  and  first  promise  given  to  man,  nature 
was  by  his  side.  The  beauty  of  flower  and  leaf,  were  there, 
to  refine  and  cultivate ;  the  grandeur  of  the  hoary  mountain 
and  the  rushing  torrent,  to  quicken  his  soul  to  great  deeds  ; 
and  all  the  earth  sent  forth  an  incense  that  should  bear  him 
upward,  in  devout  contemplation.  And  beyond  this,  there 
were  truths  of  utilitarian  character  beneath  the  surface,  es¬ 
sential  to  his  very  existence.  He  was  to  learn  to  strike  the 
fire  from  the  flint ;  to  change  the  stony  ore  into  the  imple¬ 
ment  of  toil ;  to  search  out  fibre  for  cord  or  useful  fabrics  ; 
to  fertilize  the  soil  as  it  became  exhausted  by  cultivation ; 
to  find  the  plastic  clays  and  mould  them  into  utensds.  So  in 
many  ways,  his  life  and  subsistence  were  dependent  on  help 
gathered  from  nature. 

Is  it  said  that  knowledge  so  simple  as  this,  is  not  science  ? 
It  is  nature-knowledge,  and  of  the  very  same  kind  that  is  the 
basis  of  existing  science.  It  is  a  shallow  notion  that  only 
more  recondite  facts  make  up  science.  Nothing  happens 
around  us,  in  the  material  world  that  is  not  now  embraced 
within  its  range.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
changes  in  the  seasons,  the  dew  and  rain,  snow  and  hail. 
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each  and  every  fact,  however  trivial,  is  taking  its  true  place 
in  man’s  comprehension  of  the  system  of  nature.  Denounc¬ 
ing  scientific  knowledge  is  denouncing  all  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
terial  things  and  their  changes. 

The  ancient  world  saw  matter  only  in  its  broad  generali¬ 
ties.  Beauty  found  its  response  in  the  soul ;  the  sublimity 
of  the  vast  and  unmeasured  in  time  and  space  had  there  a 
sympathetic  chord  ;  the  order  and  system  in  nature  an¬ 
swered  to  the  love  of  harmonies  that  possessed  man’s  inner 
being.  And  under  these  expanding  influences,  and  growth  in 
intellectual  and  moral  truth,  a  lofty  elevation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man  was  attained.  Yet  along  with  these  means  of 
growth,  there  was  also  a  knowledge  of  nature  that  gave  man 
some  control  of  her  powers,  although  that  knowledge  was 
not  systematized  and  reduced  to  scientific  law. 

Thus  nations  were  enabled  to  rise  in  intellectual  strength, 
and  also  to  fill  their  coffers  and  enlarge  their  bounds^  by  pil¬ 
lage  and  rapine.  Pillage  and  rapine  were  essential  to  that 
greatness  while  the  acquaintance  of  man  with  nature  re¬ 
mained  so  meagre.  The  philosophers  of  that  era,  as  of  oth¬ 
ers  before  it,  found  it  vastly  more  pleasant  to  lie  at  ease  and 
dream  out  worlds,  than  to  study  profoundly  the  world  which 
God  had  made ;  and  it  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  met¬ 
aphysics  should  have  preceded  physics.* 

In  these  modern  times,  man  has  gone  beyond  facts  to 
principles,  which  is  equivalent  to  grasping  the  deep  centres 
of  motion  in  the  grand  systems  of  forces,  instead  of  simply 
using  the  outer  effects  or  operations.  It  is  going  to  the  very 
springs  of  action,  and  from  them  wielding  nature’s  mighty 
energies.  In  this  seemingly  presumptuous  daring,  man 
simply  searches  into  nature,  learns  how  the  single  energy 
evolves  its  multitudinous  effects,  and  then  accommodates 
himself  strictly  to  her  friendly  laws,  and  so  takes  her  aid ; 
and  the  profounder  the  acquaintance,  the  more  profuse  her 
yield  of  bounties.  It  was  a  great  step  of  progress  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  simply  gathering  the  ripened  fruit  from  nature’s 

1  The  “  World-Problem  ”  appears  to  find  great  significance  in  the  fact  that 
metaphysics  preceded  physics  ;  see  page  103. 
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orchards  and  fields,  man  learned  that  there  were  germs  with¬ 
in  the  fruit  which  were  themselves  capable  of  developing 
trees.  And  so  it  is  in  investigating  nature, — every  new  law 
made  out  is  a  germ  for  man’s  use  in  securing  the  fruits  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  more  fundamental  the  law,  the  vaster  the 
range  of  products. 

The  Divine  light  shed  over  the  world  and  down  the  ages, 
from  Christ,  the  centre  of ’history,  taught  man  to  love  and 
trust.  To  love  God,  God’s  law,  and  aU  truth ;  to  love  man ; 
to  love  God’s  works  ;  to  trust  God  in  humility ;  to  trust 
one’s  self. 

It  was  man  ennobled  that  fell  humbly  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  And  after  he  had  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  despotism  that  sprung  up,  and,  for  a  while,  stifled  the 
germ  in  its  growth,  he  became  conscious  of  his  dignity,  and 
felt  strong  in  the  use  of  that  reason  which  placed  him  above 
the  brute.  He  loved  all  truth ;  and  while  having,  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  an  unimpeachable  standard  for  moral  duty,  he  looked 
for  as  sure  a  test  and  as  profound  a  source  of  law  for  the 
physical  world.  He  therefore  humbly  and  assiduously  sought 
of  natural  phenomena  their  laws  ;  and  thence  came  the  sci¬ 
ences  of  nature,  which,  in  a  single  century,  have  grown  to 
an  extent  that  reproaches  the  ancient  world  for  its  indolence,  . 
and  rejoices  the  modern  for  its  rapid  exaltation. 

Now  wherever  we  look,  we  see  the  gifts  of  nature  that 
have  been  gathered  by  her  students.  Our  dress,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  implements  about  our  person,  to  ink  and  paper ;  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  material  of  our  houses ;  our  fuel,  lights,  modes 
of  heating  and  ventilation ;  our  printing,  copying,  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  our  means  of  transporting  water,  air,  time,  or  thought ; 
our  aids  to  poor  eyes,  deaf  ears,  broken  Umbs,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity  in  numberless  ways  ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  our 
material  sources  of  comfort,  necessity,  and  luxury,  have  de¬ 
rived  much  from  modern  scientific  research.  The  heavens 
and  earth,  with  their  overflowing  treasure-chambers,  appear 
to  have  had  their  broad  doors  thrown  open  before  us,  for  all 
to  take  that  will ;  for  God,  in  nature  as  in  spiritual  life,  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  The  plodding  man  of  science,  in  his 
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cell,  caring  little  apparently  for  the  world,  seems  to  be  the 
very  impersonation  of  concentrated  self.  Let  it  be  so :  still 
the  fountains  which  he  lays  open  are  nature’s  fountains,  and 
whatever  his  aims,  the  fountains  are  generous  to  all. 

Science  has  its  non-utilitarian  side,  its  truths  of  unspeak¬ 
able  grandeur,  its  beauty  of  transcendent  excellence.  But,  as 
long  as  a  God  of  love  rules,  the  useful  will  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  beautiful  and  true.  The  latter  are  enjoyed  by  the  few, 
while  the  useful  reaches  all,  like  the  water,  air,  and  light. 
Every  new  law,  learned  in  any  branch  of  science,  is  a  source 
of  universal  good.  And  thus  nature,  with  her  myriad  voices, 
is  ever  repeating :  God  is  good !  God  is  good ! 

The  world,  moreover,  is  becoming  conscious  of  the  good 
received,  and  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  the  blessings.  It  re¬ 
cognizes  that  the  world’s  growth,  even  her  intellectual  and 
religious  growth,  is  directly  connected  with  this  rising  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  from  her  grave,  to  man’s  help  ;  for  every  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  power  gained,  if  man  is  faithful,  will  strengthen  the 
arms  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  become  leagued  for  the 
spread  of  truth.  It  is  no  light  thing,  in  the  history  of  this 
wide-spread  nation,  no  trivial  event  in  the  progress  of  the 
race,  that  steam  and  electricity  have  been  added  to  the 
world’s  forces.  Can  we  know  of  the  sympathies  that  run 
along  the  wires  of  a  continent  and  over  the  globe  and  not 
recognize  the  moral  power  in  those  cords  of  metal  ?  Can  we 
come  from  the  Bible  or  Tract  House,  where  these  agencies 
are  working  for  Christ,  to  doubt  that  God  means  all  for 
good  ?  They  are  giving  a  quicker  flow  to  Heaven’s  light, 
and  widening  its  circle  of  radiance.  And  if  the  devil  claims 
to  use  them  too,  so  he  did  with  the  great  central  force  of 
Christianity,  when  this  was  sent  forth.  Yet  the  victory 
shall  be  to  the  strong  ;  and  where  is  strength  but  with 
Him  who  shall  forever  reign  ? 

May  not,  then,  the  man  who  preaches  divine  truth  and 
loves  his  race,  rejoice  over  the  triumph  of  mind,  and  mingle 
this  with  other  causes  of  thanksgiving ;  and,  while  rejoicing, 
urge  man  to  trust  and  press  on  in  the  great  contest  with 
evil  ?  Or  shall  he  rather  come  out  in  vapid  declamation 
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against  the  growing  monster  ?  or,  within  his  cell,  write  ill- 
tempered  books  about  the  age,  giving  vent  to  his  thoughts 
in  words  like  these  ?  — 

Hence  there  is  so  much  mere  talk  about  the  Bible.  Politicians  magnify 
the  Bible.  Are  they  really  going  to  the  Bible,  drawing  nearer  to  the  Bible, 
or  is  the  Bible  viewed  as  coming  down  to  them  ?  Literary  men  are  senti¬ 
mental  about  the  Bible.  Social  reformers  cant  about  the  Bible.  The  ten¬ 
dency  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  an  appearance  which  would  be  ludicrous 
were  it  not  profane  ;  the  bully  chief  of  the  Empire  Club  breaks  up  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  fanatics,  as  he  calls  them,  because  “  they  abuse  the  Holy  Bible,”  and 
the  vile  makers  of  vile  political  platforms  endorse  the  act,  and  the  spirit  of 
it,  in  their  canting  resolutions  about  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.” 
— World-Problem,  p.  89. 


The  age  has  its  evils  ;  but  surely  this  is  not  applying  a 
Bible-corrective.  There  is  little  profit  in  looking  fierce  at 
Science.  Her  movement  is  the  movement  of  mind,  and  is  as 
resistless  as  that  of  a  planet  in  the  highway  of  the  heavens. 
And  as  she  moves  onward,  she  shall  become  inscribed 
throughout  with  “  Holiness  to  the  Lord,”  but  not  the  sooner 
for  such  treatment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  one  who  talks  of  “transient,” 
“  pretentious,  noisy,  arrogant  science,”  should  also  denounce 
what  are  called  the  internal  evidences  of  the  Bible ;  ^  for 
this  is  carrying  a  principle  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  It 
is  natural  that  such  a  man  should  see  only  evil  in  “  Lowth- 
ian  criticisms,”  and  discover  in  them  “  a  mixture  of  the 
‘  Jews’  language  ’  with  the  ‘  speech  of  Ashdod ;  ’  ”  ^  that  he 
should  go  to  the  good  old  days  of  ignorance  and  credulity, 
when  there  was  no  “infidel  geology,”  for  his  examples  of  the 
loftiest  faith;  and  that  he  should  take  the  side  of  the  priests 
against  Galileo.^ 

Moreover,  it  is  not  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  his  imagina¬ 
tion  should  be  troubled  by  those  dreadful  crucibles  and  mag¬ 
nifying  glasses  !  which  man  uses  to  work  out  evil  from  na¬ 
ture’s  depths  instead  of  delighting  in  her  “  round,  honest, 
open  face !  ”  those  depths  that  send  forth  bad-looking  imps 


^  World-Problem,  p.  31. 


*  Ibid.  p.  38. 
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of  science,  to  haunt  the  faithful  and  make  them  lose  their 
equanimity  in  fruitless  contest  with  the  evil  things ! 

A  few  weeks  since,  we  were  in  the  laboratory  of  a  friend, 
a  good  chemist  and  a  good  Christian.  He  was  so  blind  to 
the  world’s  welfare  as  not  to  know  the  evil  of  meddling  with 
crucibles.  So  he  took  down  one,  put  in  it  a  mineral  con¬ 
taining  the  essential  ingredient  of  clay,  mixed  with  it  some 
pieces  of  a  very  soft  inflammable  metal,  called  sodium,  and 
placed  the  crucible  in  the  fire.  There  was  nothing  specially 
objectionable  in  the  fire,  as  it  was  that  of  a  common  coal- 
stove.  After  half  an  hour  had  passed,  he  found  in  the  cru¬ 
cible,  in  place  of  the  material  put  in,  a  metal,  as  white  near¬ 
ly  as  tin,  as  hard  as  iron,  more  malleable  than  silver,  as  sono¬ 
rous  as  bell-metal,  and  not  liable  to  rust  like  iron  or  cop¬ 
per  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  only  half  as  heavy  as  iron.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  metal  combining  most  admirable  qualities 
with  this  remarkable  levity.  It  had  been  called  aluminium. 
He  has  often  performed  the  experiment ;  and,  along  with 
other  believers  in  nature,  he  sees  from  it  that  at  least  one  third 
by  weight  of  all  our  clay-beds,  granites,  slates,  and  many 
other  rocks,  consists  of  this  strange  metal  aluminium.  In 
his  infatuation  about  the  thing,  he  will  not  admit  that  there 
is  any  harm  in  this  dragging  of  aluminium  out  of  its  hiding- 
place,  or  any  proof  about  it  that  nature  is  hateful  or  false 
beneath  the  surface.  Indeed,  he  believes  that  in  this  very 
aluminium,  there  is  proof  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
God,  and  therefore  cause  for  renewed  thankfulness  for  His 
gifts  in  nature. 

Another  friend  delights  in  using  those  suspicious-looking 
pieces  of  glass,  convex  on  one  or  both  sides,  called  magnify¬ 
ing  glasses.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  eyes  which 
God  gave  him,  he  most  daringly  puts  such  a  glass  to  his 
own  optics,  and  ventures  to  affirm  that  he  sees  what  was 
before  invisible  ;  and,  moreover,  he  confesses  to  no  com¬ 
punctions  for  this  prying  spirit.  He  should,  no  doubt,  be 
content  with  the  “  honest,  open  face  of  nature  but  he  has 
a  curious  way,  and  will  look.  He  sometimes  puts  a  misera¬ 
ble  little  scale  of  a  butterfly’s  wing  under  his  magnifying- 
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glass,  and  observes  a  delicacy  of  detail  in  its  configurations 
quite  in  harmony  with  nature  over  her  broader  features, 
showing  new  beauties  and  no  trape  of  imperfection.  A  dis¬ 
play  of  colors,  as  well  as  perfection  of  form,  is  often  brought 
out,  which  calls  forth  his  admiration  ;  and  his  Christian  soul 
rejoices  in  believing,  “  my  Father  made  them  all.”  Such 
self-deception  would  not,  of  course,  be  possible,  had  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  teachings  from  a  higher  source  ;  he  would  not 
longer  grovel  among  nature’s  littlenesses,  but  take  big  trees, 
big  mountains,  and  the  “  fair  out-speaking  face,”  to  help 
him,  above  the  world,  toward  his  Maker.  Every  look  at  the 
minims  of  existence,  impresses  the  truth  that  God  is  not,  like 
man,  one  who  makes  only  big  things  well ;  but  that  his  per¬ 
fections  are  seen  even  in  the  extremest  limits  of  microscopic 
vision.  What  pitiable  error !  This  natural  theology  is  a 
dark  labyrinth,  “  where  there  is  just  light  enough  to  see  the 
terrific  darkness.”  ^ 

The  same  friend  sometimes  turns  his  microscope  towards 
a  little  worm  or  insect  —  a  contemptible  thing,  that  Nature 
should  have  known  better  than  to  have  made  at  all ;  and 
probably  would  never  have  made,  had  she  not  blundered 
sometimes ;  for  “  nature  does  sometimes  blunder  ”  and  “  do 
her  work  badly.”  Through  the  lens,  he  observes  the  heart 
beating,  the  blood  coursing  through  the  body,  muscles  con¬ 
tracting  as  the  little  limbs  move,  nerves  branching  off  from 
the  nervous  centres  to  play  telegraph  between  the  parts  of 
the  body  ;  and  thus  all  the  wheels  of  life  are  in  motion  un¬ 
der  his  eye.  He  is  enchanted  with  the  sight.  He  pursues 
his  studies,  and  learns  of  universal  laws  of  life,  and  believes 
them  God’s  laws.  But  poor  miserable  man,  should  he  not 
know  that  there  is  danger,  fearful  danger,  to  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  the  race,  in  such  lookings  ?  that  this  is  the  road  to 
infidelity,  and  the  more  he  sees  the  worse  he  will  grow  ?  — 
He  reflects  that  many,  very  many,  look  over  the  broad  face 
of  nature  and  see  no  God  there,  and  some  trust  to  “  pure 
reason’s  ”  wings,  and  yet  descend  to  the  fool’s  depths.  And 


^  World-Problem,  p.  326. 
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he  pleads  that  looking  with  glasses  only  extends  the  field  of 
observation  and  widens  the  area  of  God’s  glory  ;  and  that 
what  is  thus  brought  to  light  speaks  no  less  of  an  Infinite 
Mind  than  the  “  honest,  open  face.”  Deluded  mortal,  that 
he  should  not  see  that  evil  lurks  beneath  the  face,  —  evil  to 
man’s  material,  intellectual,  and  religious  interests.  This 
searching  of  nature  dwarfs  the  mind  ;  for,  are  not  thoughts, 
like  p3nramids,  proportioned  in  size  to  the  square  miles  of 
surface  on  which  they  rest  ?  It  degrades  the  whole  being ; 
for,  is  it  not  chaining  to  infinitesimals  a  soul  fitted  to  rise, 
in  its  contemplation,  towards  the  infinite  ? 

But  does  not  some  material  good^come  to  physiology,  and 
so  to  man,  from  this  close  study  of  inferior  animals  ?  So  it 
goes,  with  this  evil  age,  there  is  “  this  continual  appeal  to 
utility,”!  “the  everlasting  sing-song  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  magnetic  telegraph,”  of  “  the  manufacturing  of  paints, 
and  soaps,  and  quack  medicines  ”  by  chemistry,  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  coal  by  geology,  and  other  triumphs  of  these  cru¬ 
cible  and  microscopic  men  ;  they  are  ever  proclaiming  the 
useful,  and  even  pretend  to  thank  God  for  the  utilities  of 
science. 

But  the  thoughtful  man  says :  “  the  open  face  of  nature  ” 
looks,  to  most  men,  very  much  like  a  lap  full  of  eatables ; 
and  they  even  buy  and  sell  land  according  to  its  productive¬ 
ness  in  these  materializing  products.  They  look  at  an  apple- 
tree,  and  instead  of  being  content  to  live  on  its  beauty  of  leaf 
and  golden  apples,-actually  ask  “  How  much  a  bushel  ?”  and 
buy  and  eat,  as  Eve  ate  in  paradise.  Then  running  water. 


!  Page  49,  The  “  World-Problem,”  says  on  this  point:  It  is  urged  that  chem¬ 
istry  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  practical  arts ;  it  is  a  great  aid  in  the  mann- 
factnring  of  paints  and  soap ;  it  furnishes  us  tests  whereby  to  distinguish  poisons 
and  quack  medicines ;  as  though  these  ludicrous  impositions  that  science  may 
multiply,  but  which  it  will  take  something  more  than  science  ever  to  drive  from 
the  world,  were  the  only  kind  of  quackeries  from  whieh  we  have  now-a-days 
anything  to  apprehend.”  Page  50,  “  And  then  there  is  the  everlasting  sing-song 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  daguerreotype,  and  the  magnetic  telegraph,  as  though 
the  rapid  transmission  of  a  thought  were  of  vastly  more  importanee  than  the 
quality  of  the  thought  transmitted,  or  the  age  was  to  be  lauded  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  one,  whatever  deterioration  might  take  place  in  the  rank  and  true 
value  of  the  other.” 
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even  glorious  old  Niagara,  is  turned  into  a  mill-stream,  and 
the  ocean’s  borders  into  salt-pans.  Thus  man  looks  at  that 
“  fair,  out-speaking  face,”  and,  instead  of  taking  its  spiritual 
food  alone,  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  he  al¬ 
lows  his  lower  nature  to  treat  the  earth  as  if  it  were  a  great 
potato-bin.  Indeed,  when  autumn  comes  round,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  the  glories  of  the  returning  orb  of  day  through 
the  revolving  year,  the  bright  flowers  and  foliage  of  summer, 
and  the  magnificent  displays  of  lawn  and  forest,  hill  and 
mountain,  starry  nights  and  storms,  he  appoints  “  a  thanks¬ 
giving”  for  the  successful  harvest,  as  the  Jews  did  in  an¬ 
cient  time,  because  the  cellar  is  full,  and  the  loft  stored 
with  corn.  Thus  even  the  “  open  face,”  the  “  round,  hon¬ 
est  face,”  that  “  fair  out-speaking  face,”  takes,  to  most  men, 
the  aspect  of  a  broad  lap  ;  and,  so  far  as  its  utilities  go,  it 
seems  to  have  as  depressing  an  influence  on  the  spiritual 
man  as  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  soaps  by  chemistry, 
or  the  discovery  of  coal  by  geology,  or  the  invention  of  the 
electric  telegr&ph  through  the  laws  of  the  physical  world. 
And  then  the  old  familiar  face,  which  to  all  has  been  in  sight 
since  the  first-opened  eyelids  of  childhood,  is  very  common¬ 
place  and  unsuggestive  to  most  men  ;  while  a  look  beneath 
the  surface,  sometimes  awakens  the  sudden  thought  that  God, 
in  truth,  is  here.  Besides,  the  “  honest,  open  face,”  is,  after  all, 
a  very  deceitful  one,  —  making  men  think  that  the  sun  and  all 
the  stars  go  around  the  earth  as  a  centre,  that  the  planets 
have  a  very  criss-cross  sort  of  movement,  or  perhaps  go 
whirling  in  eddies,  and  every  day’s  experience  tells  of  some 
of  her  outside  falseness ;  so  that  men  now  know  better  than 
to  trust  always  the  “  honest,  intelligent  face,”  and  look 
deeper  for  the  truth. 

What  matter  if  men  do  blunder  ?  it  does  not  hurt  the 
soul  like  the  perilous  searching  into  nature’s  depths. 
There  is  the  firee  and  open  heaven  above  the  earth’s  surface, 
while,  “  as  we  descend  into  this  region,  the  pure  upper  air 
grows  dim.”  “  As  we  get  down  among  the  wheels  of  the 
vast  machinery,  we  lose  the  light  of  heaven  above,  and  yet 
find  no  sure  standing-place  for  our  groping  feet  below.  It  is 
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like  the  insect  who  has  gone  down  into  the  interior  of  the 
great  Haarlem  organ,” '  etc.  For  nature  is  like  a  big  Haar¬ 
lem,  with  “  pipes,  and  keys,  and  springs  and  pedals ;  ”  and 
the  insect  man,  to  take  in  its  glorious  harmonies,  must  flit  aloft 
to  where  he  may  receive  the  whole  chorus  of  sounds  as  one. 

But  the  thoughtful  man  observes,  that  the  harmonies  of 
nature  do  not  all  come  from  big  pipes  or  wide  superficies ; 
that,  as  Elijah  was  taught,  they  are  not  in  the  storm  or 
earthquake,  but  God  speaks  in  “a  still  small  voice;”  that 
the  deepest  wisdom  in  nature,  and  its  most  wonderful  mu¬ 
sic,  rise  from  unseen  depths,  and  not  from  the  surface,  open 
to  man’s  indolence  ;  that  nature  claims  to  be,  throughout, 
God’s  work  ;  and  even  the  minutest  point  is  as  much  a 
manifestation  of  his  wisdom,  as  the  “  round,  honest,  open 
face,”  and  affords  as  broad  a  basis  for  soaring  thought.  And 
then  he  quotes  David’s  words :  “  Great  are  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  sought  out  of  all  who  have  pleasure  therein know¬ 
ing  that  it  is  as  true  of  the  works  in  the  creation,  which  God 
pronounced  “  good,”  “  very  good,”  as  of  his’  dealings  with 
man.  Thereupon  his  opponent  says,  with  emphasis,  that  he 

1  Not  to  do  injustice  by  this  fragmentary  way  of  citation,  we  quote  at  some 
length  from  page  326 :  “  We  have  presented  the  two  extremes.  There  is  a  mid* 
die  region  which  is  ‘  neither  day  nor  night,’  or  rather  where  there  is  just  light 
enough  to  see  the  terrific  darkness.  It  is  the  region  of  natural  theology,  to  use 
the  name  without  admitting  its  propriety :  it  is  the  dark  labyrinth  of  physical 
adaptations,  as  distinguished  from  ends  or  true  ultimate  designs.  As  we  descend 
into  this  region  the  pure  upper  air  grows  dim.  As  we  get  down  among  the 
wheels  of  the  vast  machinery,  we  lose  the  light  of  heaven  above,  and  yet  find  no 
sure  standing  place  for  our  groping  feet  below.  It  is  like  the  insect  who  has 
gone  down  into  the  interior  of  the  great  Haarlem  organ.  He  is  crawling  among 
pipes,  and  keys,  and  springs,  and  pedals ;  if  an  intelligent  insect,  —  a  supposi¬ 
tion  that  may  be  rationally  entertained,  —  he  may  be  deep  in  acoustics,  estimat¬ 
ing  the  time  of  aerial  pulsations,  or  measuring  with  his  microscopic  eye  the 
chords  that  subtend  vibrating  arcs;  but  the  glorious  anthem  that  rolls  above 
is  all  unheard,  or  comes  to  him  only  in  dull  and  discordant  tones.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  not  extravagant.  Its  justice  has  been  verified  in  men  who  have  seen 
nothing  but  mathematics  in  the  heavens,  and  chemical  affinities  upon  the  earth. 
This  interior  anatomy  of  causation,  where  there  is  nought  hefere  the  eye  but 
passing  links,  joined  letters  of  which  we  can  not  spell  the  words,  with  double 
readings,  too,  and  oft  times  double  interpretations,  may  be  all  very  carious  as 
matter  of  inductive  science,  but  it  is  certainly  unnecessary,  if  not  unfavorable, 
to  faith.” 
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should  not  apply  David’s  words  to  such  a  purpose,^  words 
often  desecrated  by  being  “  taken  as  the  motto  of  a  lecture, 
or  occasionally  of  a  scientific  book,”  and,  what  is  less  proper, 
“  sometimes  found  at  the  head  of  a  sermon,  so  called,  which 
does  the  Scriptures  the  honor  of  selecting  from  them  a  text, 
whilst  its  substance,  if  substance  there' be,  is  made  up  from 
geology  and  telegraphs,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the 
age.”  He  adds :  “  Among  all  the  wonders  science  reveals, 
there  is  nothing  so  truly  wonderful  as  the  fact  that  some  of 
its  Professors  can  stand  in  the  presence  of  these  four  great 
scriptural  ideas  —  the  Word,  the  Spirit,  the  Ineffable  Work¬ 
ing,  the  Divine  Repose,  and  yet  babble  away  about  their 
rock- written  revelation.”  ^  The  revelation  in  the  rocks  ! 
“  Batrachian  clamor !  ”  “Quackery!”  “Foolery!”  “Insane 
bigotry !  ”  “  Gabble !  ”  “  Prattling,”  “  vaunting,”  “  preten¬ 
tious,  noisy,  arrogant  science !”  *  “  The  lamentably  per¬ 
verted  use  of  the  word  inspiration.,  in  certain  transcendental 
quarters,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  it  is  more  defensible  and  less 
mischievous  than  that  corresponding  abuse  of  the  term  reve~ 
lation,  which  is  such  a  favorite  with  a  certain  kind  of  natu¬ 
ralizing  orthodoxy.”  ^ 

The  author  of  the  “  World-Problem  ”  is  ever  mixing  up 
the  study  of  nature  with  infidelity.  At  one  moment  he  speaks 
of  science  as  well  enough,  sometimes  says  it  has  grown 
vastly,  and  then  starts  off  with  a  series  of  denunciations, 
which  imply  that  science  is  all  bad  enough,  and  worse  for  its 
growth.  He  will  take  it  for  granted  that  natural  theology  is 
religion  made  from  nature,  and  therefore  “  overwhelming 
scepticism  ”  (although,  as  commonly  understood,  it  is  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  gathering  some  thoughts  of  God  from 
nature),  and  then  he  will  battle  away  as  if  ApoUyon’s  host 
were  in  sight,  and  would  surely  turn  their  backs,  in  cowardly 
defeat,  before  his  valiant  pen. 

The  flashy  sentimentalism  of  nature-religion,  which  talks 
of  God’s  power  and  goodness,  and  the  beauty  of  flowers 


1  World-Problem,  p.  332. 

^  Ibid.  Epithets  applied  to  science  or  scientific  men. 


2  Ibid.  p.  226. 
*  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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and  dew-drops,  as  if  they  were  subjects  of  equivalent  value, 
which  ascends  to  heaven  with  the  fragrance  of  pinks  and 
roses,  and  knows  nothing  of  prayer,  the  Christian’s  means 
of  heavenly  communion,  or  of  humility  and  love,  his  badges 
of  fellowship  with  Christ,  deserves  the  severest  rebuke. 
And  that  style  of  preaching  that  exults  in  the  progress  of 
science  as  if  this  were  man’s  chief  hope,  rather  than  one  of 
the  means  of  promoting  the  far  more  glorious  triumph  of  the 
Gospel,  merits  no  less  condemnation.  But  the  darkness  and 
labyrinthine  features  of  adaptations  in  natural  theology,  how¬ 
ever  inconclusive  the  argument  they  afford,  is  far  from  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  subject  takes  its  tinge  from  the  mind  that  contem¬ 
plates  it,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  disconnected  from 
the  final  ends.  Nature  is  full  of  adaptations,  pressing  them¬ 
selves  on  man’s  attention ;  and  it  is  very  bad  for  us  all,  if 
they  all  are  “  terrific  darkness.”  It  is,  in  that  case,  a  very  per¬ 
nicious  feature  of  the  world ;  and  of  course  man  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  see  one  of  these  adaptations  ;  or  if  he  sees, 
he  should  never  put  2  and  2  together,  for  that  would  be  the 
beginning  of  corruption.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the 
case  with  us  or  the  world  is  so  bad. 

In  the  relations  of  the  utilities  of  science  to  man,  the  truth 
is  simply  this.  Here  are  facts,  in  vast  numbers,  poured  on 
the  world,  through  scientific  research  ;  facts  from  nature, 
or,  more  correctly,  forces,  intended  for  man’s  good.  On  the 
other  side,  there  is  mind.  The  forces  are  good,  mind  bad. 
Which  is  to  be  attacked  ?  The  proclivity  to  evil  in  mind  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  accept  good  without  grati¬ 
tude,  and  sink  virtue  beneath  selfishness,  when  it  does  not 
also  say  :  “  There  is  no  God  ;  ”  and  it  matters  not  whether 
the  good  things  come  from  one  source  or  another,  whether 
from  chemistry  or  crops,  the  material  or  ideal.  Now  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  Denounce  the  things  received,  as  a  child 
quarrels  with  its  playthings  ?  Denounce  the  men  who  gather 
them  and  call  them  the  materializers  and  naturalizers  of  the 
age  ?  Rather  let  every  one  who  loves  his  Bible  endeavor  to 
promote  spiritual  life  in  man.  This  is  meeting  the  evil  in  its 
source.  And  if  wrong  principles  spring  up  among  the  facts. 
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or  worse  infidelity  from  high-flying  philosophy,  while  ex¬ 
posing  the  error  as  far  as  you  can,  still  press  on  with  only 
greater  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christian  truth,  and  more  ear¬ 
nest  labor  in  turning  men  to  God.  Believe,  too,  that  science 
will  run  its  own  errors  in  the  ground,  even  if  it  have  no  help 
from  other  sources.  When  men  are  right  within,  facts  from 
without  will  reach  their  proper  place,  and  serve  their  true  end 
in  promoting  both  intellectual  and  religious  elevation. 

One  great  duty  of  nature,  with  her  finite  forms  and  meas¬ 
ured  distances,  is,  like  that  of  objects  in  the  foreground  of  a 
picture,  to  aid  man  in  his  conceptions  of  things  more  re¬ 
mote,  and  educate  him  into  some  appreciation  of  the  bound¬ 
less.  The  “  World-Problem  ”  views  the  matter  differently* 
and  objects,  as  we  have  shown,  to  the  use  of  numbers  and 
comparisons  with  visible  things  for  such  a  purpose,  deeming 
them  mathematical,  emotionless,  and  naturalizing ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  condemns  certain  works  on  the  “  Architecture 
of  the  Heavens.”  But  he  who  remembers  that  the  sublime 
is  not  in  the  thing  seen,  or  words  uttered,  but  in  the  mind, 
would  not  thus  write.  It  is  the  sublime  mind  that  looks 
over  the  broad  ocean  and  feels  its  sublimity.  Most  men  are 
so  bound  to  sense  as  scarcely  to  rise  beyond  the  actual ; 
while  with  others,  eternal  and  infinite  are  overwhelming 
words  that  almost  crush  the  soul  in  their  vastness.  If  a 
speaker  or  writer  endeavors  to  enlarge  the  conceptions  of  the 
world  of  beings  whom  he  sees  so  intent  upon  the  earth  alone, 
if  he  states  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  of  the 
earth  from  Neptune,  of  Neptune  from  Sirius,  and  so  carries 
the  mind  by  stages  to  the  distant  nebulae,  and  then  to  the 
thought  that  the  milky-way,  with  our  planetary  system,  is 
but  one  of  the  nebulae  of  space,  like  those  that  are  mere 
points  to  the  telescope,  he  may  afford  no  help  to  some  minds, 
beyond  what  comes  from  the  expression  “  worlds  of  worlds.” 


^  World-Problem,  pp.  117, 118.  At  bottom  of  p  118,  it  says :  “  We  may  seek 
to  compensate  for  this  [the  disuse  of  old  expressions]  by  rows  of  decimals,  and 
frigid  conceits  of  solar  systems  turned  into  sand-glasses  to  measure  eternity;  but 
it  is  all  a  blank  as  compared  with  those  mighty  pluralities,  the  ceons  and  olams, 
and  ‘  vDorldis  of  worldis  ’  of  the  earlier  mind.” 
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But  many  will  feel  the  soul  expanding  with  the  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  will  acknowledge  this  as  one  of  God’s  appointed 
means  of  helping  short-sighted  man  to  understand  his  glo¬ 
ries.  Man  may  thus  talk  of  nature  and  see  no  God  beyond, 
or  rise  only  into  the  upper  regions  of  cesthetics ;  but  this,  as 
we  have  said,  is  more  against  man  than  nature. 

Science  has  a  great  work  of  good  to  perform  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Bible.  It  is  true,  the  Bible  can  stand  without 
human  aid.  But  fallen  man  has  need  of  help.  He  is  liable 
to  be  led  astray  by  his  own  heart,  and  by  false  opinions 
around  him ;  and  science,  if  false,  may  strengthen  the  evil 
propensity  within,  and  all  perverting  influences  ;  or,  if  true, 
it  may  point  him  in  the  right  way,  and  confirm  right  princi¬ 
ples.  Whenever  it  proves  a  helpmeet  to  the  Bible,  it  fulfils 
its  highest  purpose,  giving  sacred  truth  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
world  of  beings  whose  faith  needs  support  from  every  source 
within  its  range.  This  is  its  great  end :  not  to  “  patron¬ 
ize”  the  Bible,  as  the  “  World- Problem  ”  has  it,  in  its  con¬ 
temptuous  misrepresentation  of  our  views,  but  to  remove 
sources  of  infidelity  arising  from  misused  science ;  to  sup¬ 
ply  truths  that  are  beyond  the  compass  of  the  Bible,  and 
elucidate  others  that  have  deeper  meaning  as  man  rises  in 
knowledge  ;  to  check  the  presumptuous  exegete  in  his  ea¬ 
gerness  to  philosophize,  by  presenting  facts  that  fix  limits 
to  speculation  ;  to  bring  nature  out  to  view  in  her  true  gran¬ 
deur,  so  as  to  enliven  the  love  and  increase  the  wisdom  of 
believing  man,  and  throw  some  light  among  groping  beings 
that  have  not  yet  cast  their  eyes  upward  to  a  God  of  infinite 
goodness.  Science  here  has  a  great  work  to  perform,  and 
we  would  say  :  “  Onward,  with  all  your  might.”  And  in 
the  same  breath  we  should  say,  as  Christians  :  “  Speed  on, 
and  rest  not.”  God  has  given  us  his  promise  of  help,  as  he 
has  not  to  science  ;  and  if  the  church  fails  in  her  mission,  it 
will  be  owing  to  her  own  feeble,  faltering,  cowardly  self. 

The  “  World- Problem  ”  and  the  “Six  Days”  have  an¬ 
other  grave  charge  against  the  study  of  nature.  They  say 
that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  through  “  pure  reason,”  soared  in¬ 
to  regions  of  loftier  and  surer  truth  than  modern  science  is 
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capable  of,  the  method  of  the  old  philosophers  being  expan¬ 
sive  in  its  influence,  that  of  the  other  narrowing^  The 
question  suggests  itself :  How  did  these  philosophers  attain 
to  such  an  elevation  ?  By  what  method  did  Plato  acquire  his 
ideas  of  nature  ? 

We  may  be  excused  if  we  enlarge  a  little  on  a  point 
touched  upon  in  our  second  Article,  even  if  the  thoughts  are 
not  altogether  new. 

The  mind  has  the  power  of  gathering,  and  also,  through 
its  intuitive  faculties,  of  expanding  and  developing,  what  it 
receives,  and  educing  truth  therefrom,  but  not  the  power  of 
originating,  without  some  previous  perceptions.  Having  gath¬ 
ered  ever  so  little,  that  little,  like  a  germ,  may  expand  or  grow 
to  great  dimensions,  the  extent  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  mind  itself  that  receives  the  germ.  The  faculty,  or 
rather  group  of  faculties,  most  promotive  of  this  expansion, 
is  embraced  in  the  power  of  appreciating  order  or  system, 
and  consecutive  relations,  whether  in  external  nature  or 
moral  and  intellectual  truth,  together  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  unity  of  all  harmonies  ;  these  qualities  rendering  the 
soul  responsive,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  order  or  system  in 
nature,  and  involving,  as  we  believe,  in  the  perfect  mind,  the 
idea  of  a  one  author,  God.  The  growth  of  the  mind  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  through  the  differences  or  discordants  and  con- 
cordants  which  it  perceives  in  objects  or  actions ;  it  being  in- 

1  The  ‘‘World-Problem”  remarks  as  follows,  on  p.  314,  with  a  mixture,  as 
usual,  of  truth  and  error :  “  No  modem  school  ever  entered  more  profoundly  into 
the  questions  of  origin,  first  matter,  first  motion,  first  form,  first  unity,  first  diver¬ 
sity,  first  organism,  first  laws,  ideas,  types,  and  which  was  first  respectively 
things,  —  that  without  which  they  could  not  be  things  or  have  in  any  sense  a 
self-hood  or  ipseity,  — no  modern  school,  we  say,  ever  entered  more  profoundly 
into  questions  like  these  than  some  of  the  earliest  thinkers.  Bacon  and  Leibnitz 
may  be  ransacked  for  anything  on  these  subjects  more  acute,  and  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  say,  more  satisfactory,  than  the  reasonings  of  Aristotle  in  his  Physica  and 
Metaphysica.  We  might  safely  go  farther  up  the  stream  of  time,  or  we  might 
come  nearer  to  our  own  age,  and  still  find  evidence  of  the  position  that  what  is 
called  science  is  not  the  only,  not  even  the  best,  preparation  of  the  soul  for  the 
higher  cosmological  questions,  if  we  will  discuss  them  apart  from  revelation.” 
Then  is  the  error  here  of  supposing  that  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rea¬ 
son,  instead  of  being  knowledge  systematized  by  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
reason.” 
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tuitively  capable,  in  itself  (though  very  differently,  in  minds 
of  different  qualities),  of  judging  of  error,  of  preferring  the 
good,  of  appreciating  the  harmonious  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge  ;  and  the  inferiority  of  a  mind,  in  any  of  its  fac¬ 
ulties,  is  manifest  in  this,  that  facts  enter  and  remain  mostly  as 
disconnected  thoughts,  and  do  not  rise  into  their  concor¬ 
dant  or  discordant  or  consecutive  relations.  The  mind  must 
start  from  objects  and  experiences  it  has  met  with,  in  striv¬ 
ing  towards  any  conclusions  regarding  the  philosophy  of  na¬ 
ture.  A  few  tones  of  harmony  may  become  the  germ  of  a 
philosophy  of  music  ;  while  without  the  experience,  the 
mind,  as  regards  this  faculty,  would  have  been  a  blank. 
Again,  on  looking  abroad,  man  sees  the  regularly  recurring 
events  of  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  the  proportions  in  nature’s 
forms  ;  and  there  is,  here,  a  response  within,  if  the  sensibility 
be  of  high  order,  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  musical  harmony ; 
and  there  is  a  yearning  after  other  experiences  of  order,  sys¬ 
tem,  or  harmony,  in  objects  or  occurrences  around ;  and  as 
the  sensibility  increases,  nature  is  found  to  be  fuller  and  ful¬ 
ler  of  delight,  and  the  music  of  the  spheres  a  reality.  The 
mind  observes  the  progress  from  the  seed  to  the  plant,  then 
to  the  blossoms,  and  finally  the  seed  ;  again,  from  the  egg 
to  the  perfect  being,  and  so  on ;  and  in  each  case,  the  being 
perpetuating  itself  in  a  seemingly  unendi  ng  round.  This  also 
strikes  the  chord  of  system  within,  and,  if  the  chord  be  a  sus¬ 
ceptible  one,  ancT  the  mind  vigorously  expansive,  the  idea  of 
growth  or  progress  in  cyclical  successions  becomes  a  joy  to  it, 
and  the  endless  roll  of  earth’s  changes  a  chorus  of  harmonies. 

But  it  has  been  well  said,  that  we  may  be  led  by  the  very 
height  of  our  pleasure  in  system,  to  imagine  it,  where  it  is 
not,  and  so  grow  in  error  ;  for  mind  is  too  apt  to  send  out 
its  rampant  fancies  on  the  nurtured  side,  far  beyond  the 
truth.  We  may,  in  our  eagerness,  through  momentum  gath¬ 
ered  from  nature  around  us,  spring  with  a  bound  from  the 
earth  to  the  heavens,  or  from  life  on  this  little  sphere  to  uni¬ 
versal  nature,  and  in  order  to  account  for  successive  crea¬ 
tions,  conceive  of  creative  power  dropping  seeds  of  exist- 
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ences  into  the  womb  of  a  self-subsisting  nature,  as  the  hus¬ 
bandman  drops  his  seed  into  mother  earth  ;  or,  with  deeper 
thought,  observing  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  man,  and, 
thinking  of  the  life-spirit  of  an  animal  as  the  essense  of  the 
animal,  we  may  conceive  of  life-essences  or  spiritual  types 
or  entities,  now  and  then  sown  in  the  seed-time,  spring¬ 
ing  up  and  harvested,  and  followed  by  the  declining  season, 
or  a  winter  of  decay,  all  in  true  cyclical  succession  ;  and  so 
rise  to  a  theory  of  nature  as  a  separate,  growing,  sleeping, 
and  blundering  individuality,  in  analogy  with  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  man. 

We  may  go  still  higher,  and  conceive  of  many  natures 
having  thus  been  made,  each  to  go  through  with  its  cycles 
of  activity  and  sleep,  growth,  successive  germinations,  and 
death ;  and  regard  existing  nature  as  one  in  a  series,  that 
began  somewhere  in  the  infinite  past,  and  the  germinations 
in  its  progress  as  due  to  some  law  of  reproduction,  or  to  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  imparting  the  life-essences 
necessary  to  new  births.  Thus  the  mind  ascends  from  the 
facts  of  this  dull  world,  to  a  system  which  shall  embrace  an 
infinity  of  worlds,  and  an  infinity  of  successive  natures. 
And  should  not  finite  mind  exult  in  seeing,  within  its  grasp, 
universe  upon  universe  of  worlds,  reaching  firom  eternity  to 
eternity  ? 

This  is  the  path  by  which  ancient  philosophy  ascended  to 
its  sublime  height.  The  philosopher  started  from  the  earth, 
from  scientific  facts  and  analogies,  indeed,  whether  so  recog¬ 
nized  or  not ;  and  jfrom  these  took  his  adventurous  flight. 
And  is  it  not  from  somewhere  in  those  heights,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  World-Problem  ”  looks  down,  and  talks  of  the 
“gabble,”  “prattle,”  and  “  Batrachian  clamor ”  of  science? 
At  so  lofty  an  elevation,  he  sees  only  the  surface  of  things, 
and  rejoices  in  the  “  honest,  open  face.” 

Now,  to  his  misfortune,  the  elevation  is  no  real  one.  The 
ascent  is  very  much  such  as  a  man  may  make  by  pulling  at 
his  ears  :  if  persevered  in,  the  effort  might  perhaps  make 
the  ears  long. 

We  may  see  the  harmonies  of  earth;  we  may  take  in 
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all  these  harmonies  as  one  chorus  ;  and  then,  in  ecstasy  of 
joy,  we  should  look  up  and  give  praise  to  the  one  infinite 
God.  This  is  the  legitimate  end  of  all  the  finite  around  us. 
Its  very  oneness  was  intended  to  exhibit  God’s  oneness ;  its 
beauty,  perfect  order,  and  unbending  law,  his  wisdom  and 
inflexibility  of  purpose ;  its  irresistible  energies,  his  power ; 
and  its  passing  and  past  events,  his  appointed  plan  of  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  ages.  But  when  we  begin  to  scale  the 
heavens  on  reason’s  wings  alone,  it  ends,  whether  we  think 
it  or  not,  in  an  assault  on  the  eternal  throne.  This  is  the 
daring  Babel  of  intellect,  of  which  the  brick  Babel  was  but 
a  type. 

We  see  well  the  feebleness  of  mind  for  such  attempted 
flights,  in  its  devising  or  adopting  a  “  development  theory,” 
and  suggesting  at  least  the  hypothesis,  that  a  monkey  might 
have  been  straightened  up  into  the  body  of  a  man.i  We 
see  its  spirit  in  its  grand  nature-system,  while  the  study  of 
nature  is  held  in  distrust.  Arrogant,  pretentious,  bigotted 
science  !  Arrogant,  because  it  dares  to  clip  the  pinions  of 
such  philosophy.  Pretentious,  because  it  claims  to  study 
God’s  works,  and  learn  truth  therefrom.  Bigoted,  because 
its  faith  in  nature,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  allows  it  not 
to  swerve  from  the  true  interpretation  of  His  laws ! 

Philosophy  of  the  “  pure  reason  ”  kind,  in  its  ambitious 
reachings,  once  claimed  that  man,  and  all  nature,  were  but 
an  eternal  round.  But  the  records  placed  in  the  earth  have 
put  a  check  to  that  conception,  confirming  the  sacred  word, 
and  curbing  hypothesis.  It  thought  to  make  creation  a 
growth  from  the  simple  planting  of  monads,  and  a  beautiful 
idea  it  was  deemed.  But  here  God’s  records  in  the  earth 
put  another  check,  declaring  that  it  was  not  so.  It  thought 
to  make  a  few  successive  plantings  to  give  out  the  grand 
result.  But  the  same  records,  like  a  voice  from  omnipotence 
coming  up  from  the  depths  of  the  past,  say  beware !  there 
has  been  no  making  of  species  from  species.  Man  is  thus 
almost  forced,  by  his  study  of  the  earth,  to  acknowledge  the 
Creator’s  hand.  He  may  walk  firmly  and  joyfully  as  far  as 
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he  has  that  hand  to  guide  him,  and  then  should  bow  hum¬ 
bly  before  him  who  alone  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

We  have  yet  to  inquire,  What  is  the  true  idea  of  nature’s 
individuality. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


ARTICLE  VII. 

BRANDIS  ON  THE  ASSYRIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  AND  THE  MODE 
OF  INTERPRETING  THEM. 

By  Professor  George  E.  Day,  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

[The  following  essay  is  taken,  with  some  abridgment, 
from  a  recent  treatise  “on  the  historical  gain  from  the  Deci¬ 
phering  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,”  by  Dr.  Brandis  of  the 
University  of  Bonn,  of  whose  labors  in  this  department, 
honorable  mention  is  made  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1856.  It  has  been  translated  for  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  not  only  as  furnishing  an  interesting  view 
of  the  serious  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  ascertaining 
the  meaning  of  these  ancient  records,  and  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  overcome  them,  but  also  as  exhibiting  the  ground 
of  the  distrust  with  which  many  of  the  translations  of  Raw- 
linson  and  Hincks  have  been  received  in  Germany.] 

Not  far  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
Mosul,  rise  two  mounds,  between  which  winds  a  small 
stream  called  the  Khosser.  Upon  the  northern  mound, 
which  is  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  much  larger  and 
higher  than  the  one  on  the  south,  stands  the  village  of  Ko- 
yunjik ;  upon  the  southern  one,  called  Nebbi  Yunus,  stands 
a  mosque  [said  to  be]  erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  and  surrounded  by  dwellings.  Both  of  these  mounds 
are  remains  of  artificially  constructed  terraces,  on  which 
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palaces  and  temples  of  the  Assyrian  capital  once  stood. 
This  extended,  according  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  from 
the  Great  Zab,  northward  along  the  Tigris,  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  the  circumference  of  which,  as  given  by 
Ctesias,  was  480  stadia  or  60  [geographical]  miles.  These 
mounds  opposite  to  Mosul,  therefore,  can  have  occupied  but 
a  part  of  the  area  inclosed  by  the  city  wall ;  and  the  two 
points  at  which  the  most  important  remains  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  viz.  those  where  the  villages  of  Khorsabad  and  Nim- 
rud  stand,  were  inclosed  within  the  ancient  city.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  five  hours  north-east  from  Mosul ;  the  latter,  six  hours 
below,  on  the  Tigris.  Here  at*  Nimrud,  where  the  Zab  emp¬ 
ties  into  the  Tigris,  rises  a  pyramidal  hill,  which  overlooks 
a  terrace-formed  summit,  on  which  lies  the  village  of  Nim¬ 
rud.  It  was  this  which  arrested  the  attention  of  Xenophon, 
when  he  passed,  with  •the  Ten  Thousand,  by  the  ruins  of 
the  city,  without  dreaming  what  activity  had  existed  here 
scarcely  two  hundred  years  before. 

At  this  period  Layard,  it  is  well  known,  commenced  in 
the  year  1845  his  successful  excavations,  and  brought  out 
of  the  rubbish  the  ruins  of  four  great  palaces  and  several 
other  edifices.  Here,  too,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  re¬ 
cent  of  the  Assyrian  buildings  had  stood  side  by  side.  When 
Nineveh  was  destroyed,  the  oldest  of  these  palaces,  as  it 
seems,  which  occupied  the  north-west  corner  of  the  terrace, 
was  already  in  ruins,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  con¬ 
structed  had  been  freely  drawn  from,  in  the  construction  of  the 
south-west  palace.  Hence,  while  all  the  others  give  evidence 
of  destruction  by  fire,  the  former  alone  shows  no  trace  of 
any  such  catastrophe.  Botta,  who  as  early  as  the  year  1843 
had  discovered  the  first  Assyrian  palace  at  Khorsabad,  was 
stimulated  by  the  success  of  Layard  to  institute  explorations 
in  the  mound  of  Koyunjik^  but  with  no  considerable  results. 
It  was  reserved  for  Layard  to  exhume  both  these,  and,  at 
Nebbi  Yunus  several  additional  Assyrian  buildings.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1846,  the  first  Assyrian  sculptures  were  brought,  in 
the  Cormorant,  to  Europe.  Since  then,  the  Louvre  and  the 
British  Museum,  have  received  numerous  additional  treas- 
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ures  from  the  excavations  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  by 
English  and  French  funds  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
Turkish  war,  the  activity  of  the  Assyrian  Fund  Society  has 
been  recently  suspended.^ 

Besides  Nineveh,  there  are  numerous  other  places  within 
and  without  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  in  which  written 
and  sculptured  monuments  of  the  kings  have  been  found. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  figure,  in  relief,  of  a  king 
almost  entirely  covered  with  an  inscription,  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Larnaka,  the  ancient  Citium,  in  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Such 
commemorative  tablets  of  Assyrian  conquests  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  found,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 
One  was  seen  by  the  attendants  of  Alexander,  near  the  Ci- 
lician  city  Anchiale,  which,  as  the  Assyrians  told  them,  was 
placed  there  by  Sardanapalus.^  This  description  agrees  ex¬ 
actly  with  the  ancient  figures  with  which  we  are  now  ac¬ 
quainted. 

A  similar  tablet  still  exists,  hewn  in  the  rocks,  at  Nahr-el- 
Kelb,  near  Beirut,  together  with  a  row  of  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  sculptures,  which  were  intended  to  immortalize 
the  march  of  Rameses  and  the  expeditions  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  forces  upon  the  great  highway  through  Syria 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  con¬ 
nected  Mesopotamia  with  Egypt.^  Further  west  than  Nahr- 
el-Kelb,  no  trace  of  Assyrian  sculpture  has  yet  been  found. 

1  In  1855,  the  works  of  the  Assyrian  excavation  Society  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  Museum.  To  the  members  of  that  Society,  Mr. 
Loftus,  who  was  employed  by  them,  and  subsequently  by  Col.  Rawlinson,  and 
whose  ‘‘  Researches  in  Chaldea  and  Susiana”  have  been  recently  published, 
affirms  that  the  British  nation  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  and  exhumation  of  a 
series  of  bas-reliefs  which,  for  their  artistic  conception,  bold  relief,  and  delicacy 
of  finish,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  che/s-dauvre  of  Assyrian  art.  They  were 
obtained  from  the  northern  half  of  the  mound  of'  Koyunjik,  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  proves  to  be  the  great  treasure-house  of 
Assyrian  Antiquities.  The  excavations,  at  this  point,  were  made  in  1854 ;  and 
the  collection  of  marbles  and  antiquities,  thus  gained,  was  received  by  the 
British  Museum  in  the  early  part  of  1856.— JV. 

*  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  II.,  5. 

*  These  tables  were  examined  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  recent  tour,  and  are 
described  in  his  “  Later  Bib.  Researches.”  pp.  419 — 23. — Tr. 
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On  the  east  and  north-east,  the  evidences  of  their  power  ex¬ 
tend  to  Armenia,  where  the  parts  adjacent  to  Lake  Van 
especially  abound  in  them. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  evidence  of  the  greatness 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  lively  representations  of  Assyrian  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  furnished  by  these  dead  figures,  they  could 
furnish  nothing  beyond  general  historical  results,  so  long  as 
the  inscriptions,  designed  to  explain  them,  were  not  deci¬ 
phered.  For  this,  we  were  not  long  to  wait.  Fortunately, 
before  the  Assyrian  records  were  brought  to  light,  the  means 
for  unravelling  them  had  been  obtained  by  the  deciphering  of 
the  old  Persian  inscriptions.  On  the  inscriptions  of  Persep- 
olis,  Hamadan,  Naksh-i-Rustan,  etc.,  the  Arian  or  Indo- 
European  text  is  accompanied  with  records  in  two  other 
languages.  These,  it  has  been  discovered,  are  translated  in 
Tartar  and  Babylonian.'  Just  as,  at  the  present  day,  the 
edicts  of  the  governors  of  Bagdad  are  published  in  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Persian ;  so,  twenty-three  centuries  since,  the 
kings  of  Persia  found  it  necessary  to  make  what  they  pub¬ 
lished  intelligible  to  their  subjects,  by  dialects  of  the  same 
three  families  of  languages.  The  key  to  the  deciphering  of 
the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription,  obtained  by  Grotefend  in 
the  names  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,^  was  so  diligently  used  by 
such  men  as  Lassen,  Burnouf,  Westergaard,  and  Rawlinson, 
that  now  few  words  or  phrases  exist  in  respect  to  which  any 
doubt  is  left.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  great  number  of  names 
which  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenian  princes  contain, 
we  are  able  to  determine  the  value  of  the  signs  in  the  two 

1  Comp,  the  excellent  treatises  of  Edwin  Norris.  Memoir  on  the  Scythic 
Version  of  the  Behistun  Inscription:  London.  1853,  and  Martin  Haug.  Ueber 
Schrift  und  Sprache  der  zweiten  Keilgattung.  Gottingen.  1855. 

2  Prof.  Grotefend,  with  great  acuteness,  conjectured  that  the  names  of  the  three 
Persian  monarchs,  which  are  specially  prominent  in  the  Greek  historians,  viz. : 
Hystaspes,  Xerxes,  and  Darius,  would  be  contained  on  one  of  these  Persian  in¬ 
scriptions.  On  selecting  groups  of  characters,  and  comparing  them  with  each 
other,  it  was  found  that  the  same  character  which  stood  third  in  the  first  of  these 
names,  stood  last  in  the  one  of  Darius,  and  second  in  that  of  Xerxes  (ks  =  x). 
This  gave  the  letter  s ;  and  as  the  other  letters,  in  like  manner,  corresponded 
with  each  other,  the  conjecture  was  confirmed,  and  the  alphabetic  value  of  ten 
or  twelve  cuneiform  characters  was  obtained. — Tr. 
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translations  of  the  Arian  text.  All  the  three  versions  of  these 
inscriptions  are  in  the  arrow-headed  or  wedge  character. 
Fortunately,  the  identification  of  the  proper  names  amid  the 
confusion  of  the  arrow-headed  characters,  which  are  of  the 
greatest  variety  in  the  Tartar,  and  still  more  in  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  inscriptions,  was  greatly  facilitated  by  a  peculiarity, 
which  appears,  with  minor  variations,  in  both.  It  consists 
in  a  perpendicular  wedge  placed  before  every  proper  name, 
while  the  names  of  nations  and  countries  are  distinguished 
by  a  different  mark.i  The  decipherers  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian,  are  under  additional  obligations  to  the  scribes 
of  Mesopotamia  for  never  having  ended  a  line  with  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  word,  as  the  Persians  and  Tartars  did.  Whenever 
it  was  necessary,  they  completed  the  line  by  extending  the 
letter,  as  was  customary  with  the  Semitic  alphabets  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  such  rich  treasures  of  Assyrian 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  were  received  at  Paris,  the  most 
important  monument  of  the  old  Persian  language  was  made 
known  by  Rawlinson’s  publication  of  the  inscription  of  Be- 
histun.  Up  to  that  time  had  been  derived,  from  the  Persian 
inscriptions,  only  the  titles  and  genealogies  of  the  kings  and 
satraps,  and  utterances  of  rulers  general  in  their  nature,  and 
historically  worthless  ;  but  now  was  furnished  a  chronicle, 
rich  in  facts  and  names,  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Da¬ 
rius.  From  these,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pseudo  Smerdis,  were  before  entirely  unknown, 
it  appears  that  a  brief  notice,  in  Herodotus,  of  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Medes  against  Darius,  which  had  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  a  rebellion  under  Darius  Nothus,  or  even  to  be 
interpolated,  relates  to  an  insurrection  *  headed  by  a  native 
Mede  named  Phraortes.  With  the  aid  of  this  long  inscrip¬ 
tion,  there  was  ground  to  hope  for  success  in  the  attempt  to 
decipher  the  two  other  far-more  complicated  species  of  writ- 

1  In  the  Tartar,  the  use  of  the  mark  for  persons  is  extended  to  such  words  as 
father,  son,  family,  men,  people,  nation,  king,  leader,  satrap,  magian,  subject, 
rebel,  elected ;  names  of  places,  local  designations  generally,  and  manyjjother 
terms,  are  indicated  by  a  horizontal  mark.  Haug,  p.  8. 
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ing,  especially  when  the  discovery  of  the  countless  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  Nineveh,  which  all  exhibit  the  same  characters  with 
the  third  kind  of  Achaemenian  records,  was  made.  If  the 
value  of  these  signs  could  be  ascertained  by  comparison 
with  the  Persian  text,  there  was  room  for  the  hope  that  the 
langVAige  also  might  be  mastered,  and  the  history  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  people  be  recovered  from  their  own  monuments.  Af¬ 
ter  various  unsuccessful  efforts  by  English,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man  scholars,  the  genius  of  the  indefatigable  Rawlinson, 
who  had  obtained  an  impression,  on  paper,  of  the  whole  of 
the  Behistun  inscription,  by  means  of  the  incredible  daring 
of  the  Kurds  in  climbing,  had  been  so  far  successful  as  to 
render  him  certain  of  the  Semitic  character  of  the  language ; 
and,  soon  after,  a  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
with  the  Babylonian  of  the  age  of  the  Achaemenian  mon- 
archs,  made  it  evident  that  not  only  were  both  written  with 
the  same  characters,  but  were  also  composed  on  the  whole 
in  the  same  language. 

After  the  publication,  in  the  year  1850,  of  specimens  of  his 
results  in  deciphering  inscriptions  at  Nineveh,  and  especially 
a  translation  on  the  black  obelisk,  he  laid  before  the  public, 
in  1851,  the  Babylonian  text  of  the  Behistun  inscription, 
with  a  translation  and  the  first  part  of  a  commentary,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  remarks  upon,  the  single  characters.^  Although 
this  is  but  a  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  numerous  difficulties  surmounted  by  Rawlinson’s  coura¬ 
geous  investigations,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  a  cautious 
criticism  may  venture  to  follow  him  in  his  slippery  path. 
The  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  Babylonian- Assyrian,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  Of  all  the  Asiatic  nations 
which  employed  the  arrow-headed  character,  the  Persians 
were  the  last  to  rise  to  power,  also  the  last  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  writing.  This  alphabet  thus  obtained,  which  was 
simple,  and  consisted  of  about  forty  different  characters,  they 
adapted  to  their  national  language,  as  the  Greeks  adapted  the 
Semitic  letters  to  their  own  Indo- Germanic  tongue.  The 

‘  Memoirs  on  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XIV. 
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Tartar  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  who  used  the  second  mode 
ofwriting  on  the  Achaemenian  monuments,  had  an  alphabet 
of  about  a  hundred  characters.  The  cuneiform  writing  of 
the  Babylonians  was  the  earliest,  as  that  of  the  Persian  was 
the  latest.  In  the  remains  of  the  Babylonian  text  of  the  Be- 
histun  inscription,  which  has  unfortunately  suffered  from 
time  and  the  weather,  we  have  about  160  different  charac¬ 
ters.  Rawlinson  gives  a  list  of  246  arrow-headed  forms, 
which  he  has  found,  partly  in  Assyrian  and  partly  in  Baby¬ 
lonian  records.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  number 
might  be  easily  increased  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  Nine- 
vite  inscriptions.  This  variety  becomes  still  greater  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  multitude  of  variations,  in  which  these  char¬ 
acters  appear  in  the  different  inscriptions.  If  after  ages 
might  commiserate  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  for  being 
obliged  to  use  this  multitude  (as  it  would  seem)  of  arbitrary 
forms,  this  pity  must  give  place  to  speechless  astonishment 
at  the  declaration  of  such  men  as  Eawlinson  and  Hincks,^ 
that  the  scholars  of  Mesopotamia  may  have  used,  —  per¬ 
haps  a  fourth  part  of  those  figures  —  for  several  sounds  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  each  other.  Since,  in  the  known  written 
languages,  the  effort  clearly  appears  to  become  intelligible 
and  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  as  may  be  everywhere  seen 
even  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  of  a  system  so  entirely  different ;  and  we  almost 
dread  to  think  of  the  consequences  involved  in  the  liberty  of 
reading  a  sign,  for  instance,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the 
inscriptions,  either  ta  or  kur  or  mat  or  shat  or  lat  or  nat  or 
kimu  or  ekshu.  If  such  variations  can  be  demonstrated,  our 
efforts  to  decipher  them  must  certainly  be  in  vain  ;  and  we 
shall  be  obliged,  not  merely  to  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  the 
Assyrians  in  daring  to  tolerate  them,  but  much  more  at  their 
ability  to  read  their  own  writing. 

I  Rawlinson  was  first  led  to  these  views  by  observing  that,  in 


^  His  essays,  on  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions  ;  on  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Pho¬ 
netic  Characters ;  and  on  the  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  Assyrian  and  other  lan¬ 
guages.  are  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Yols. 
XXILand  XXIII. 
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the  inscription  of  Behistun,  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Nabonedus  are  written  An.  pa.  sa.  du.  ach.  and  An.  pa. 
ia.,  while  in  others,  the  name  Nabopolassar  is  sometimes 
written  An.  pa.  ha.  ach.  Next,  so  long  as  the  ordinary  pho¬ 
netic  value  of  the  signs  was  adhered  to,  a  series  of  words 
resisted  all  attempts  to  bring  tl|em  into  connection  with  any 
known  language.  And  finally,  the  great  variety  of  variations 
in  the  names  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  in  several  other 
proper  names,  appeared  to  confirm  his  hypothesis.  Once  in 
possession  of  such  a  principle,  it  was  natural  that  the  work 
of  deciphering  should  rapidly  go  forward  ;  no  difficulty  was 
so  great  as  not  to  be,  in  this  manner,  happily  solved.  A 
striking  instance  is  furnished  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  name 
of  a  king  who  styles  himself  Ruler  of  Assyria  and  Son  of 
Sennacherib,  and  consequently  can  be  no  other  than  Assar- 
haddon.  The  first  sign  agrees  with  this,  being  the  sign  at 
Behistun  to  express  the  land  of  Assyria,  and  in  the  Ninevite 
inscriptions,  both  this  and  the  god  Assar.  But  the  last  of 
the  three  characters  which  compose  the  name,  is  the  same 
with  the  first.  From  this  difficulty  Hincks  easily  escapes : 
the  initial  character  is  to  be  read  Assar,  but  in  the  end  of  the 
name  perhaps  don!  credat  Judaeus  Apella.  Happily  we  are 
able  to  show  that  no  such  violence  was  necessary  ;  for  the 
full  name  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  was  Assar  don  Assar y  i.  e. 
Assar,  lord  of  Assyria,^  and  the  abbreviated  form  was  in  use 
only  among  the  people.*^  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  thing  is  so 
utterly  incredible, ..as  to  render  any  other  mode  of  solving 
such  difficulties  preferable  to  this.  Neither  hieroglyphics  nor 
alphabetic  writing  furnishes  the  least  analogy  to  such  lawless¬ 
ness.  Nor  is  the  manner  in  which  Rawlinson  seeks  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  origin  of  the  alleged  polythong  at  all  satisfactory. 

We  may  admit,  without  scruple,  that  the  arrow-headed  writ- 

— -  — - - - 

1  Ezer  or  ezar,  at  the  end  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  names,  as  Tiglath- 
Pilesar,  Shalmanezer,  Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabonassar,  is  simply  the 
land  of  Assar,  as  the  Assyrian  orthography  of  this  name  shows. 

^  By  a  similar  abbreviation  is  the  circumstance  to  be  explained,  that  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Sennaclierib  is  called,  in  2  Kings  19:37,  Sharezer,  and  in  Aby- 
denus  (Arm.  Eus.  ed.  Ancher  I.  p.  53),  Nergillus,  although  the  full  name  was 
probably  Nergal-Sarezar.  Cf.  Hitzig.  Begr.  d.  Kritik,  p.  195  ff. 
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ing  was  originally  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic,  although 
the  phonetic  part  of  the  letter  must  have  been,  at  the  time, 
considerably  developed,  because  in  no  other  way  can  the  use 
of  generic  signs,  before  the  names  of  persons,  countries,  riv¬ 
ers,  and  the  like,  be  accounted  for  :  but  that  in  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  the  figure  of  an  object  was  employed  for  all  its  various 
names,  is  opposed  to  all  probability.  Even  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  each  figure  always  retained  its  distinct  phonetic  value ; 
and  where,  as  a  generic  sign,  it  appears  to  have  lost  this 
property,  it  was  not  pronounced.  Accordingly,  we  believe, 
and  think  we  have  proved  in  the  second  part  of  this  essay, 
that,  in  a  large  number  of  arrow-groups,  a  definite  conven¬ 
tional  law  of  formation  may  be  traced.  If  this  discovery  is 
verified,  it  runs  directly  counter,  it  is  plain,  to  that  theory. 

Finally,  our  distrust  of  this  lawlessness  is  still  more  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  so  many  important  parts  of  the  Nin- 
evite  inscriptions  can  be  deciphered  without  assigning  to  the 
individual  cuneiform  characters  more  than  one  sound,  which 
each  has  been  proved  to  represent.  It  will  never  be  possible, 
however,  to  escape  from  the  confusion  of  contradictory  state¬ 
ments,  except  by  a  rigid  separation  of  the  orthography  of  As~ 
Syrian  and  Babylonian  proper  names  from  the  orthography  of 
all  other  names  and  words.  For,  in  the  former,  it  is  not  only 
the  wider  use  of  ideographic  and  determinative  signs,  which 
makes  the  determination  of  the  arrow-groups  specially  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  still  more  a  singular  mode  of  abbreviation,  which, 
on  account  of  being  able  to  express  the  longest  names  by  a 
few  strokes,  is  of  very  firequent  occurrence.  This  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  entirely  different  laws  from  those  which  are  ob¬ 
served  in  writing  other  words,  and  reminds  one  of  a  rebus 
or  riddle,  more  than  of  anything  else.  In  the  name  of  nearly 
every  king  of  Assyria  or  Babylon,  an  example  is  furnished 
of  the  various  ways,  longer  or  shorter,  in  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten.  The  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  written  Nebikudur- 
ruzur,  Anakkudiruzur,  Anakkudirach,  Anpasaduach  ;  that 
of  his  father,  Nabipaluzur,  Anakhaach  ;  that  of  Sargon, 
Sarga*"*a,  Sardu,  Mindu.  In  all  these  examples,  the  steps 
can  be  traced  from  the  longer  to  the  abbreviated  form, 

VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  36 
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though  not,  of  course,  with  entire  clearness  except  by  in¬ 
spection  of  the  signs  themselves.  These  abbreviations  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  rule  already  mentioned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  end  of  a  line  must  coincide  with  the 
end  of  a  word.  Hence  we  find  the  most  extensive  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  contractions  on  the  brick  temples.  It  must 
certainly  be  admitted  that  sometimes  one  arrow  group  is 
substituted  for  another  which  expresses  the  same  idea,  but 
does  not  represent  the  same  sound ;  and  this  it  is  which  has 
induced  Rawlinson  to  advance  his  theory  and  to  suppose  it 
to  be  everywhere  verified.  But  such  substitutions  would 
never  of  course  occur  either  in  the  orthography  of  foreign 
names,  or  of  any  other  word  v/hen  the  scribe  was  anxious  to 
make  his  work  intelligible  to  himself  and  others. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Semitic  records,  the  alphabetical  .ap¬ 
paratus,  in  particular  that  which  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Behistun  inscription,  can  be  applied  to  the  single  charac¬ 
ters  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  proper  names,  only  when 
these  names  are  expressed  in  full.,  and  even  then  not  to  all, 
since  into  nearly  every  name  generic  and  ideographic  signs 
are  interwoven.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  names 
of  nearly  all  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  These 
are  consequently  the  most  difficult  to  decipher,  not  only  for 
this  reason,  but  also  because  into  the  orthography  of  the 
name  of  a  deity,  the  signs  of  his  attributes  and  surnames  of¬ 
ten  enter,  although  they  have  no  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  th§  kings’  names.^ 

From  not  observing  this  distinction,  and  improperly  ap¬ 
plying  the  laws  which  belong  only  to  the  contracted  forms  of 
these  proper  names  to  all  words  and  names,  the  theory  of  va¬ 
rious  sounds  for  the  same  sign  arose.  That  this  is  in  fact 
restriction  to  the  limits  just  described  —  if  we  may  speak  in 
query  of  a  polythong  of  arrow-head  group&  —  is  proved  by 
the  simple  solution  of  many  difficulties,  which  it  has  been 

1  Thas,  the  sign  for  the  god  Nebo,  in  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ne- 
bopolassar,  is  followed  by  one  which  does  not  represent  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  the  god  or  the  king.  So  to  the  god  iSan,  in  the  name  of  Sanherib 
(Senacherib),  is  affixed  his  surname  don  or  adon. 
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believed  could  only  be  solved  by  the  erroneous  hypothesis 
already  referred  to. 

It  is  not  surprising,  after  all  this,  that  the  labors  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  scholars  in  this  department  have  not  been  favorably  re¬ 
garded  in  Germany,  and  the  greatest  distrust  of  their  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Ninevite  inscriptions  has  been  expressed.^  A 
more  careful  examination,  however,  of  the  processes  and  re¬ 
sults  of  Rawlinson  and  Hincks  shows,  that  if  England  has 
believed  too  much,  we  in  Germany  have  believed  too  little  ; 
and  that,  while  firmly  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
wide  ambiguity  of  signs  which  they  maintain,  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  rejoice  that  their  researches  have  already  yielded 
much  fruit. 

From  the  more  than  eighty  proper  names  found  in  the 
Achaemenian  inscriptions,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could 
be  easily  distinguished,  the  means  of  fixing  and  certainly 
determining  the  phonetic  value  of  nearly  one  hundred  arrow¬ 
head  signs  was  furnished.  With  this  material  it  was,  of 
course,  possible  to  determine  the  sounds  of  those  groups  of 
arrow-heads  which  were  composed  of  these  signs.  In  this 
manner  the  Semitic  character  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assy¬ 
rian  inscriptions  was  discovered,  and,  though  only  a  part  of 
the  words  could  be  connected  with  known  roots,  yet  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  same  -wford  in  various  inflections,  gave  about 
ten  additional  determinable  signs,  which  the  proper  names 
did  not  contain. 

Beyond  this  point,  two  difficulties  prevented  any  rapid 
progress.  In  the  first  place,  these  one  hundred  and  tw'^enty 
signs  were  by  no  means  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  the 
means  of  deciphering  the  entire  text  of  the  Achaemenian  in¬ 
scriptions  and  still  less  of  the  Ninevite  ones.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  variants  of  the  same  text,  e.  g.  standard 
inscriptions,  which,  like  the  figures  in  our  carpets,  are  again 
and  again  repeated,  in  all  the  halls  of  a  Ninevite  palace, 
have  given  us  the  value  of  many  signs  before  unknown. 
But  great  caution  is  here  necessary,  and  also  in  availing  our- 


Comp.  Ewald,  in  the  Gott.  gel.  Anzeigen.  1851.  S.  50  ff. 
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selves  of  the  aid  offered  by  the  characters  in  the  Tartar 
translation  of  the  Persian  original.  That  these  are  borrowed 
from  the  Assyro-Babylonian  alphabet  is  not  to  be  doubted ; 
and  here  and  there,  their  phonetic  value  is  determined  more 
certainly  from  the  Tartar  than  from  the  Babylonian  text ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pronunciation  appears  often  to 
have  been  different. 

The  second  difficulty,  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  at 
once  overcome,  is  that  of  discovering  the  Semitic  roots  in  the 
arrow-head  form,  the  phonetic  value  of  which  has  been  de¬ 
cided.  First  of  all  we  naturally  resort  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Aramaean  dialects,  although  many  words  are,  and  will  be, 
found  which  the  dialects  have  lost,  but  which  ate  preserved 
in  other  Semitic  languages.  Of  the  greatest  importance, 
however,  are  the  Semitic  portions  of  two  languages,  viz.  the 
Armenian  and  the  Pehlevi,  the  latter  of  which  was  probably 
spoken  in  Southern  Mesopotamia  in  the  time  of  the  Sassan- 
ides :  for  the  Semitic  parts  of  both  languages  could  have 
been  derived  only  from  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dialect. 
The  brief  but  excellent  treatise  of  Haug,i  therefore,  on  the 
leading  features  of  the  Pehlevi,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  helps  for  the  deciphering  of  the  Babylonian- Assyrian. 
For,  if  we  succeed  in  finding  a  root  with  a  fitting  significa¬ 
tion  in  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions,  we  possess  the  surest 
pledge  of  the  correctness  of  the  discovery,  if  the  same  root 
can  be  discovered  in  the  Pehlevi  with  the  same  or  a  cognate 
signification.  Si^iilar  is  the  relation  of  the  Armenian ;  but 
unfortunately  its  vocabulary  has  not  yet  been  sifted,  with 
this  in  view.  To  these  difficulties  must  be  added  that  which 
arises  from  the  partial  mutilation  which  the  important  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Behistun  and  Naksh-i-Rustan  has  suffered. 
But  happily,  again,  the  same  expressions,  especially  in  the 
Behistun  record,  are  very  frequently  repeated,  so  that  many 
groups  can  be  filled  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  different 
passages.  In  this  manner,  a  whole  series  of  words  and  ex- 

1  Ueber  die  Pehlevi- Sprnchc  und  den  Bundchesli.  Aus  den  Gbtt.  gel.  An 
zeigen.  Gottingen,  1851.  [Also,  Grammatik  der  Huzvfiresch-Sprache. 

Wien,  1856.  8vo.  p.  194. — TV.] 
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pressions,  in  the  third  kind  of  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions 
has  been  perfectly  deciphered,  and  this  meaning,  though  in 
nearly  every  instance  upon  the  basis  of  the  Persian  original, 
has  been  correctly  determined. 

Now  the  Assyro-Babylonian  court-style,  which  had  ex¬ 
tended  its  influence  even  to  the  style  of  composition  on  the 
Persian  records,  was  so  settled  that  the  Achaemenian  inscrip¬ 
tions  have  not  only  much,  as  it  respects  form  and  complex¬ 
ion,  in  common  with  those  at  Nineveh  of  similar  import ; 
but  even  the  same  phrases  frequently  occur  in  both. 
Especially  illustrative  of  this  is  the  comparison  of  the  black 
obelisk,  already  mentioned,  with  the  inscription  of  Behistim ; 
for,  in  the  former,  the  builder  of  the  central  palace  in  Nim- 
rud,  recounts  his  exploits  in  the  same  words,  frequently,  with 
those  of  Daniel  in  the  latter,  several  centuries  later.  A 
more  careful  comparison,  therefore,  of  both  records,  may  lead 
to  a  more  certain  translation,  in  many  places,  of  the  older 
writing. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  the  following  Notes  from  a  valued  literary  corre¬ 
spondent  :  — 

Hebrew  Parallelism.  The  poetic  parallelism  of  members,  as  a  leading 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  versification,  b  well  known.  Thb  form  of  compo¬ 
sition  has  been  thought  peculiar  to  the  Shemites.  But  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Finns,  before  their  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In  a  poem  to  Tapio,  the  god  of  the  woods,  we  have  the  following  invoca¬ 
tion  : 

O,  thou  Bee,  smallest  of  birds. 

Bring  me  honey  from  the  house  of  the  woods. 

Sweet  juice  from  the  hall  of  Tapio.** 

36* 
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The  following  invocation,  also,  occurs  in  a  hymn  to  the  Finnish  goddess 
of  disease,  who  is  styled  the  daughter  of  Death.  It  is  translated  into  Latin 
by  Lenequist. 

“  Morbus  puella.  Mortis  virgo  (scil.  filia), 

Morbos  captivos  factos  includito 
In  variegatum  vas. 

In  splendidam  capsam.” 

It  is  observable  that  disease,  here,  is  called  (he  virgin  (scil.  daughter)  of 
death,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  deadly  disease  is  called,  in  He¬ 
brew,  the  first-born  (scil.  son)  of  death.  See  Job  18:  13,  “  the  first-born  of 
death  shall  devour  his  strength.” 

The  parallelism  has  sometimes  passed  into  the  prose  style  of  the  New 
Testament ;  see  Matt.  20:  22,  23,  25,  26,  27.  Rev.  22:  11. 


Vocalic  Harmony.  This  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  Turanian  or  Tartar 
stock  of  languages.  The  principle  is  this :  that  the  leading  vowel  of  a  word 
controls  and  assimilates  to  itself  the  other  vowels  of  the  same  word. 

This  vocalic  harmony  is  seen  in  the  very  names  of  the  tribes  that  belong 
to  this  stock,  viz.  Tunguses,  Orotongs,  Mongols,  Khalkhas,  Olots,  Tatars, 
Kirgises,  Ligurians,  Stbi'rians,  Magyars,  etc. 

Also  in  names  of  places  ;  as,  Astrachan,  Cashgar,  /shim,  Kamtchatka, 
Kasan,  Koondooz,  Khooloom,  Ladak,  Lassa,  Ochotsk,  Revel,  Samarcand, 
Simbink,  Tobolsk,  Yarkand,  etc. 

It  is  seen  in  the  reli^ous  terms  of  the  Mongols  :  as,  lama,  a  priest ; 
kootooktoo,  a  high-priest  *,  obo,  an  altar ;  Okhon,  a  consecrated  island,  in 
Lake  Baikal,  etc. 

.  It  is  seen  in  the  tables  of  Turkish  inflections,  where  the  vowel  of  the 
suffix  conforms  to  the  vowel  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached.  See  Bun¬ 
sen,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  288. 

This  vocalic  harmony  acquires  importance,  as  helping  to  show  the  con¬ 
nection  of  languages. 

«» 

Mammon.  Commentators  on  Matt.  6:  24,  Luke  16: 13,  are  wont  to 
speak  of  “  an  idol-god  worshipped,  under  this  name,  by  the  ancient  Syrians.” 
Whence  their  knowledge  on  this  subject  ? 

All  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  “  an  idol-god  worshipped,  un^er 
the  name  of  Mammon,  by  the  ancient  Syrians,”  or  any  other  Shemitish  peo¬ 
ple,  is  derived,  I  apprehend,  solely  from  Matt.  6:  24  and  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sage,  Luke  16:  13.  Let  us  see  what  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  this 
source. 

1.  The  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  word  mamon  (for  so,  rather  than  mammon,  it 
should  have  been  written,  if  we  would  represent  either  the  corrected 
Greek  te.xt,  or  the  Shemitish  form  of  the  word),  literally  denotes  “wealth” 
or  “  riches ;”  and  is  so  used  in  the  Targum  or  Chaldaic  translation  of  Gen. 
13: 13.  Ex.  18:  21.  21:  30.  Judg.  5: 19.  1  Sam.  8:  3.  Prov.  3:  9.  Isa.  45: 13, 
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in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Yoma  fol.  38,  3,  and  in  the  Syriac  version  of  Ex. 
21:  30,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  of  Luke  16:  9,  11. 

2.  In  Matt  6:  24,  Luke  16: 13,  the  term  mamon  is  so  contrasted  with 

God  that  we  are  necessitated  to  suppose  a  personification  of  mamon 

as  an  object  of  worship :  “  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mamon.” 

3.  From  comparing  Eph.  5:  5,  Col.  3:  5,  where  the  covetous  man  is 
called  an  idolater,  we  are  authorized  to  suppose  that  the  worship  of  mamon, 
spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  would,  in  the  mind  of  a  Shemite,  have  taken  the 
form  of  idolatry,  or  trfoi-worship. 

4.  The  use  of  mamon,  a  Shemitish  word,  instead  of  vXovros,  a  Greek 
word,  in  writing  Greek,  gives  to  mamon  the  aspect  of  a  proper  name  ; 
comp.  Satan,  Belial,  Beelzehul,  etc.,  but  not  necessarily ;  comp,  corhan,  sab¬ 
bath,  etc.  Mamon  must,  it  is  thought,  have  been  employed  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  language  of  the  day,  and  thus  been  consecrated,  as  a  religious  word,  in 
the  minds  of  the  evangelists. 

5.  There  is  a  singular  analogy  between  mamon,  “  riches,”  who  is  thus 
personified  as  a  god,  in  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  and  Plutus  (comp. 
Gr.  TtKovTos,  “  riches  ”  ),  the  god  of  riches,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  was  pictured  to  their  imaginations  in  a  sensible  form,  if 
not  fully  idolized. 

The  least  particle  of  direct  evidence  from  antiquity  would  be  sufficient  to 
confirm  the  existence  of  mamon  as  an  idol-god  ;  but  such  direct  evidence 
is  wanting.  Mamon  is  not  recognized  as  an  idol  by  Winer  or  Eitto ;  nei¬ 
ther  is  he  exhibited  in  the  mythology  of  the  Fhenicians,  by  Movers  (1841), 
nor  in  that  of  the  Syrians,  by  Schwenk  (1849).  ,  G. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS.. 

Porphyry’s  Philosophy.^ 

Porphyry  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  authors,  of  his  age.  In  early  life  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the 
gifted  and  accomplished  Longinus,  at  Athens.  Afterwards,  when  this  great 
master  had  been  invited  to  the  court  of  Zenobia,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 

^  Porphyrii  de  philosophia  ex  oraculis  haurienda  librorura  reliquiae.  Edidit 
Gustavus  Wolff.  Berolihi,  impensis  Julii  Springer!.  MDCCCLVI. 
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where  he  became  attached  to  Plotinus,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
philosopher  in  Italy.  Though  the  reputation  of  the  pupil  at  length  eclipsed 
that  of  the  teacher,  he  appears  to  have  adhered,  through  life,  with  tolerable 
consistency,  to  the  philosophical  opinions  which  he  now  embraced. 

Porphyry  is  chiefly  known  as  one  of  the  last  great  defenders  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  Grecian  philosophy,  when  it  appeared  in  antagonism  to  the  new 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  Consequently  his  works,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  intended  either  to  dignify  philosophy,  or  to  disparage 
Christianity.  The  ability  with  which  his  work  “  against  Christians  ”  (icara 
XpuTTiavuv)  was  written,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  less  than 
thirty  replies  were  undertaken  by  different  authors.  Of  these,  the  ablest 
and  most  widely  known  was  that  of  Eusebius.  Among  those  writings 
which  were  intended  to  elevate,  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
popular  religion  combined  with  philosophy,  belongs  the  work  above  men¬ 
tioned  :  de  phUosophia  ex  oraculis  haurienda  (irepl  iK  \oyiuy  (pt\offo<pla%). 
How  widely  soever  our  religious  sympathies  may  differ  from  those  of  Por¬ 
phyry,  we  cannot  fail  to  have  a  certain  kind  of  interest  in  this  work.  To 
the  historian  of  that  period,  to  the  philosopher,  and  to  the  theologian,  it  is 
of  special  interest ;  it  is,  indeed,  an  indispensable  collateral  help  to  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  that  important  era. 

All  who  are  aware  of  this  fact,  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  task  executed  by  Dr.  Wolff ;  yet  few  persons  can  have  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  patience,  the  toil,  and  the  research,  which  it  has  re¬ 
quired  to  collect,  from  so  many  sources,  such  a  variety  of  fragments,  and  to 
put  them  together  again  with  tolerable  consistency.  To  the  fidelity  and  skill 
with  which  the  work  has  been  done,  ample  testimony  has  already  been  given 
by  the  best  German  scholars.  Indeed,  none  but  a  German  scholar  could 
either  execute  or  fully  appreciate  such  a  work.  We  can  in  no  better  way, 
in  this  brief  notice,  indicate  its  character  and  scope,  than  by  giving  the  lead¬ 
ing  topics,  in  the  language  of  the  author. 

Caput  1.  Vita  Porphyrii. 

Caput  2.  Quaedam  de  librorum  Porphyrii  tempore. 

Caput  3.  De  librorum  ix  \oylwv  <pi\o<ro<plas  ratione  et  distribu- 

tione. 

Caput  4.  Qui  scriptures  veteres  deorum  oracula  collegerint. 

Caput  5.  Oracula  non  hexametris,  sed  aliis  metris  edita. 

Caput  6.  Quse  oracula  incubantibus  et  evocantibus  data  vinctam  oratio- 
nem  prasbeant 

Caput  7.  De  oraculorum  Porphyrii  fide. 

Caput  8.  De  cordicibus. 

Reliquiarum,  liber  1. 

Beliquiarum,  liber  2. 

Reliquiarum,  liber  3. 

Additamentum  1.  De  volucrium  sacrificiis  apud  Graecos  et  Romanos. 

Additamentum  2.  De  rutae,  turis,  lauri,  lacertarum  usu  magico. 
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Additamentum  3.  De  statuarum  consecratione. 

Additamentum  4.  De  dsemonibus  apud  philosophos  Grsecos,  imprimis 
Platonem  et  Porphyrium. 

Additamentum  5.  Oraculorum  appendix. 

Epilogus. 

Index  fontium. 

Index  rerum. 


Prof.  Boise’s  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.^ 

The  present  edition  of  the  Anabasis  has  been  prepared  under  very  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  The  editor  was,  for  several  years,  a  successful  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Greek  language,  in  one  of  the  New  England  colleges ;  he  also 
studied,  for  a  season,  at  the  German  universities,  so  rich  in  facilities  for  the 
prosecution  of  classical  studies  ;  and  since  his  return  he  has  been  constant¬ 
ly  engaged  as  a  practical  instructor  in  Greek.  The  work  has  been  prepared, 
too,  with  richer  and  more  ample  materials  accessible  than  were  possessed  by 
any  previous  editor  in  this  country.  Editions  of  the  Anabasis  have  been 
published,  within  a  few  years,  by  Dr  Kiihner,  K.  Matthiae,  K.  W.  Kruger, 
and  F.  K.  Hertlein.  Valuable  geographical  information  of  the  countries 
traversed,  has  also  been  furnished  by  Kiepert,  Layard,  and  by  Prof.  Karl 
Koch,  in  his  “  Zug  der  Zehntausend.” 

With  this  ample  material  added  to  what  was  previously  accessible  ;  with 
a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  and  wants  of  the  student,  the  editor  has  furnished  a  work 
well  adapted  to  make  the  study  of  the  author  pleasant  and  profitable.  The 
Notes  are  not  encumbered  with  quotations  too  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  un¬ 
derstand,  as  is  the  case  with  some  editions  of  the  classics,  furnished  for  our 
schools ;  they  are  plain,  direct,  neat,  and  scholarly,  grasping  the  less  obvious, 
as  well  as  the  more  marked  and  prominent  features  of  the  language.  The 
particles  are  generally  explained  with  nice  discnmination,  and  form  a  very 
valuable  element  in  the  Notes.  The  references  to  the  grammar  are  very  full, 
and  will  be  found  of  great  service. 

The  student  who  shall  carefully  read  the  Anabasis,  making  thoroughly 
his  own  the  principles  developed  and  explained  in  the  Notes,  and  in  the 
grammatical  rules  so  often  referred  to,  will  find  himself  able  to  explain, 
readily,  the  general  idioms  and  usages  of  any  Attic  writer. 

The  geographical  notes,  which  the  editor  says  are  derived  mostly  from 
ICiepert,  may  be  relied  upon  as  more  complete  and  accurate  than  any  we 
have  before  had. 


1  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  the  United  States.  By  James  R.  Boise,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  With  Kiepert’s  Map,  showing  the  entire  rout  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Anabasis,  translated  from  Hertlein. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  pp.  xxi.  and  393.  1857. 
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The  work,  we  are  sure,  will  be  well  received  by  the  public,  and  classical 
students  will  find  a  new  incentive  to  the  critical  study  of  this  pure  Grecian 
author,  in  the  valuable  apparatus  which  the  editor  has  here  furnished  them. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  places  where  the  Notes  might  have  been  a  little 
more  full  or  explicit,  or  have  been  slightly  modified. 

P.  228  (L  1, 3).  “  its  iLiroKTevSiv,  ”  as  if  to  put  him  (Cyrus)  to  death.'*  A 
fuller  and  more  explicit  statement  of  the  use  of  ws  with  a  participle,  is 
needed  here.  The  particle  here,  as  in  innumerable  other  instances  with 
the  participle,  denotes  the  subjective  view  or  purpose  of  the  actor ^  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  that  of  the  writer;  hence, /br  the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death 
(as  he,  Artaxerxes,  said  or  intimated).  If  the  us  were  omitted,  hnoicrtvuv 
would  express  merely  the  opinion  of  the  writer ;  but,  using  «s,  the  writer 
states  the  purpose  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Artaxerxes.  So  Anab.  1.  1, 
7.  ivi^ovK({>ovTos  Turaafepvovs  rous  v6\((rt,  saying  that.,  under  the  pretence  that 
(the  sentiment  of  Artaxerxes)  Tissaphernes  was  plotting  against  the  cities. 
See  Kiihner’s  Greek  Gram.  §812,  6;  also  Jahn’s  N.  Jahrbiicher,  Vol. 
XXXIX.,  p.  25. 

P.  229.  “  For  the  use  of  the  participle  instead  of  the  Inf,  see  Gram.  § 
310,  4.  (a).”  The  language  assumes  that  the  Part,  is  here  used  for  the  Inf 
This  is  not  true,  either  in  this  or  any  analogous  case.  It  would  not  be  good 
Greek  to  substitute  the  Inf.  here  for  the  Part.  The  Part.,  in  all  such  cases, 
is  simply  a  complement  of  the  verb,  and  is  used  where  the  English  would 
sometimes  use  an  Inf.  or  a  finite  verb. 

P.  230  (1. 1,  9).  “  . . .  •  USuffiv  :  such  a  change  of  tense  is  not  un¬ 

common  in  Greek.  In  §  2  (cu>aPahei . . .  ardffji)  the  tense  is  changed  from 
Pres,  to  Past.”  If  this  remark  should  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  Pres,  of 
hydadri  might  have  been  here  used  instead  of  the  Aor.,  it  would  be  incor¬ 
rect  ;  as  the  Aor.  hydodr}  does  not  simply  signify  he  admired  him ;  but,  like 
several  other  Aorists,  it  denotes  the  coming  into  a  state  or  condition,  i.  e.  he 
came  to  admire  him  ;  a  relation  which  the  Pres,  would  not  express. 

P.  235.  ‘  rdffo-fo-dai,”  the  Ionic  form  for  the  Attic  ydrTtadai ;  so  in 
other  instances. 

P.  243  (I.  3,  17).  ^  For  the  government  of  rpi-hptai,  see  Gram.  §  2S3,  2.” 
The  word  government  is  here  used,  in  a  loose  sense,  for  construction  ;  rpiii- 
peoi  (with  which  avrcus  agrees)  cannot  be  said  to  be  governed  by  any¬ 
thing  ;  it  is  simply  put  in  the  Dat.  with  axnais,  to  express  a  particular  re¬ 
lation. 

P.  282  (n.  2,  1).  The  translation  of  ainhs  aniyai,  “  that  he  himself  will  go 
away”  would  be  more  pointed  and  readily  understood  by  the  pupil,  if  it 
were  rendered ;  that  he  will  go  away  alone  ;  a  sense  which  aindg  quite  fre¬ 
quently  has. 

P.  291  (II.  4, 14).  “  SfySpuu  is  probably  dependent  on  vapaSeiaov,  since 
Sourvs  elsewhere  always  takes  the  Dative.”  The  removal  of  Siydpuy  so  far 
from  irapaSfi<rov^  renders  such  a  construction  less  natural  than  to  consider 
it  as  governed  by  Scureos-  Most  of  the  authorities  give  the  latter  construe- 
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tion ;  as  Kiihner,  Poppo,  the  lexicons  of  Rost,  Pape,  Stephens,  Sturz ; 
Kriiger  makes  it  depend  on  irapaSelaov. 

P.  300  (II.  6,  8).  Here  it  is  said  that  koI,  in  the  expression  &s  ns  koI  Sa- 
Aoy,  “  cannot  easily  be  translated  into  English;”  but  has  not  koI,  in  such 
cases,  nearly  the  same  force  that  cumque  has  in  quicumque,  or  que  in  quis~ 
que*  and  similar  words,  to  give  indefiniteness  to  the  word,  and  make  its 
meaning  more  copmrehensive  ?  hence  the  expression  might  be  rended  : 
as  any  other  one  even,  as  any  one  else  whatever. 

P.  306  (in.  1, 19).  “  Sia^ftififyos  avrtiy  ....  ?x®***'»  considering  in  respect 
to  them  how  extensive  a  country,  etc.,  they  possessed  ;  avruy  depends  on  the 
following  relative  clause  considered  logically  as  a  single  word.”  So  far  as 
the  thought  is  concerned,  the  explanation  is  correct ;  but  the  statement 
will  be  understood  to  mean  that  atn&y  is  governed  by  the  following  relative 
clause  ;  whereas  it  is  undoubtedly  governed  by  Sta^fd/Atyos,  the  Gen.  be¬ 
ing  used  with  verbs  of  considering,  judging,  and  the  like,  to  denote  the  per¬ 
son  respecting  whom  one  considers  something.  Kiihner,  §  273.  Rem.  20. 
So  Jelf,  and  Rost. 

P.  315  (HI.  3, 16).  <r<l>eytSoyuy  depends  on  Siw\i<rioy  used  substantive¬ 
ly.”  As  this  word,  having  the  force  of  a  comparative,  is  so  frequently  con¬ 
structed  with  a  Gen.,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Gen.  aiptvSoySty  should 
not  depend  on  Sfsxitnoy,  as  having  a  comparative  force. 

The  text  is  that  of  Hertlein,  the  variations  of  which  from  that  of  L.  Din- 
dorf  are  noted  in  the  present  edition.  In  the  text,  pp  is  written  without 
the  breathings.  Capital  letters  are  not  used  at  the  commencement  of  sin¬ 
gle  sentences,  but  only  for  proper  names  and  at  the  commencement  of  paiv 
agraphs.  We  think  this  change  is  no  improvement. 

The  text  is  printed  with  the  beautiful  Person  type,  and  the  whole  exe¬ 
cution  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  Anabasis  has  commanded  the  attention  of  an  unusual  number  of  ed¬ 
itors  within  a  few  years  past.  In  Germany  it  has  been  edited  by  G.  Graff, 
K.  W.  Kriiger,  K.  Matthias,  Dr.  Kiihner,  and  F.  K.  Hertlein ;  in  England, 
by  Prof.  F.  C.  Belfour,  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael,  Rev.  J.  T.  White ;  Hert- 
lein’s  edition  has  also  been  translated  there,  with  some  additions ;  in  our 
own  country,  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Owen,  Prof.  Anthon,  Prof. 
Crosby  (without  notes),  and  Prof.  Boise. — This  list  does  not  include  a 
number  of  earlier  German  editions. 

Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine.^ 

We  welcome  this  reprint  of  a  .work  on  the  Lands  of  the  Bible,  by  the 
biographer  of  Dr.  Arnold.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  contri- 


1  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection  with  their  history.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  Redficld,  No. 
34,  Beekman  Street,  NeW  York.  1857.  pp.  Iv.  and  535. 
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bution  to  sacred  geography  that  has  appeared  since  the  Biblical  Researches 
of  Dr.  Robinson  ;  and,  as  a  contribution  to  the  physical  geography  of  Bible- 
lands,  expressly  designed  to  illustrate  the  connection  between  the  geogra¬ 
phy  and  the  history,  between  the  country  and  the  people,  between 
earth  and  man,  in  Palestine  — it  stands  unrivalled  and  alone.  The  name  of 
the  author,  of  itself,  created  high  expectations.  These  were  raised  to  a  still 
higher  pitch  by  the  universal  commendation  which  the  work  received  in 
Great  Britain.  And  we  have  risen  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  book,  not 
only  without  disappointment,  but  with  almost  unmingled  satisfaction  and 
delight. 

Truly  original  in  its  plan,  independent  of  previous  authors  for  its  prin¬ 
cipal  materials,  though  cheerfully  availing  itself  of  their  observations  when 
needful,  and  readily  adopting  their  conclusions  when  supported  by  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence,  thoroughly  imbued  with  classical  and  sacred  learning,  pro¬ 
foundly  thoughtful  and  reflective,  perfectly  honest,  never  “  speaking 
wickedly  for  God,  nor  talking  deceitfully,”  in  honor  of  the  Bible,  bowing 
with  deepest  reverence  before  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  yet 
carefully  abstaining  from  all  questionable  methods  of  interpreting  and  de¬ 
fending  them,  suggestive  beyond  any  other  book,  of  the  same  compass,  which 
we  have  ever  read  on  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  adapted  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  few,  rather  than  for  the  entertainment  of  the  many,  it  is  the 
Biblical  student’s  own  book,  and  will  bring  new  light  and  life  into  every 
clergyman’s  study  which  it  visits. 

“  To  point  out  how  much  or  how  little  the  Bible  gains  by  being  seen,  so  to 
speak,  through  the  eye  of  the  country,  or  the  country  by  being  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  the  Bible, — to  exhibit  the  effect  of  ‘  the  Holy  Land  ’  on  the  course 
of  the  ‘  Holy  History,’  ”  is,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  the  design  of  the 
work.  As  classified  in  his  Preface,  this  effect  is  seen  in  the  influence  of  the 
geographical  features  of  the  country :  1.  On  the  national  character.  A  sin¬ 
gle  sentence  will  show  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  yet  of  piety,  in  which  he 
illustrates  this  point  throughout  the  entire  volume  :  “  If  the  grandeur  and 
solitude  of  Sinai  was  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  and  for  the  second  birth  of  an  infant  nation  ;  if  Palestine,  by  its 
central  situation,  by  its  separation  from  the  great  civilized  powers  of  the 
Eastern  World,  and  by  its  contrast  of  scenery  and  resources,  both  with  the 
Desert  and  with  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  empires,  presents  a  natu¬ 
ral  home  for  the  chosen  people ;  if  its  local  features  are  such  as,  in  any 
way,  constitute  it  the  cradle  of  a  faith  that  was  intended  to  be  universal ; 
its  geography  is  not  without  interest,  in  this  its  most  general  aspect,  both  for 
the  philosopher  and  the  theologian.” 

2.  On  forms  of  expression.  “  We  cannot  safely  dispense  with  this  or  any 
other  means  of  knowing  by  what  local  influences  the  Divine  message  was, 
of  necessity,  colored  in  its  entrance  into  the  world.” 

3.  There  is  a  connection  between  geography  and  history,  “  less  impor¬ 
tant  but  more  generally  accessible  and  appreciable  :  that,  namely,  which 
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without  causing  or  influencing,  expljuns  the  events  that  have  occurred  in 
any  particular  locality.”  Such,  for  example,  is  the  connection  between  a 
battle  and  a  battle-field,  a  campaign  and  the  seat  of  war.  Under  this  head 
he  illustrates,  with  great  copiousness  and  clearness,  the  boundaries  of  the 
diflerent  tribes,  and  the  selection  of  the  various  capitals.  Hebron,  Shechem, 
Shiloh,  Bethel,  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  all  live  again,  on  his  luminous  pages  ; 
and  the  dying  benedictions  of  Jacob  and  Moses  are  seen  towering  above  all 
works  of  mere  human  wisdom  and  might,  and  casting  their  lights  and  shad¬ 
ows  over  the  whole  history  of  the  chosen  people. 

4.  Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  history.  Here  he  instances  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  prophecy,  but  insists  more  on  the  general  correspondence  between 
the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Sacred  Lands.  His  idea  of  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  prophecy  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts :  —  “  The  con¬ 
tinuous  existence  of  Damascus  and  Sidon,  the  existing  ruins  of  Ascalon, 
Petra,  and  Tyre,  showing  the  revival  of  those  cities  long  after  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  which  they  once  represented,  are  standing  monuments 
of  a  most  important  truth,  namely,  that  the  warnings  delivered  by  ‘  holy 
men  of  old,’  were  aimed,  not  against  stocks  and  stones ;  but  then,  as  always, 
against  living  souls  and  sins,  whether  of  men  or  of  nations.”  “  If  a  partial 
advocate,  like  Volney  on  one  side,  or  Keith  on  the  other,  has  extracted 
from  them  a  reluctant  or  partial  testimony,  they  still  remain  to  be  examined, 
again  and  again,  by  each  succeeding  traveller ;  correcting,  elucidating, 
developing  the  successive  depositions  which  they  have  made  from  age  to 
age.” 

On  the  more  general  topic,  he  says  :  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 

by  the  constant  agreement  between  the  recorded  history  and  the  natural 
geography,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.”  “  Here  and  there,  hy¬ 
perbolical  expressions  may  appear  [in  the  imagery  of  the  prophets]  ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  their  sobriety  is  evidenced  by  the  actual  scenes  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  as  clearly  as  that  of  Thucydides  by  the  topography  of  Greece  and 
Sicily.” 

5.  Illustration  of  the  scenes  of  events.  It  is  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  Eastern  travelling,  that  the  framework  of  life,  of  customs,  of  manners, 
even  of  dress  and  speech,  is  still  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  ages  ago.” 

6.  Practical  and  proverbial  use  of  geography.  “  The  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea — ‘  the  wildemes  s  of  life,’  —  ‘  the  Rock , of  Ages,’ — Mount  Sinai  and 
its  terrors,  —  the  view  from  Pisgah  —  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  —  the 
Rock  of  Zion  and  the  fountain  of  Siloa — the  lake  of  Gennesareth  with  its 
storms,  its  waves,  and  its  fishermen,  are  well-known  instances,  in  which  the 
local  features  of  the  Holy  Land  have  naturally  become  the  household  im¬ 
agery  of  Christendom.” 

It  were  a  pleasant  task  to  review  the  book  and  extract,  as  we  might  from 
every  chapter,  passages  pregnant  with  thoughts  as  original  and  profound  as 
they  are  true  and  beautiful.  But  besides  being  foreign  to  the  intention  of 
these  brief  notices,  it  is  unnecessary ;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  book 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  37 
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will  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  reader  of  the  Bibliotheca,  and 
will  stand  there  alongside  of  Conybeare  and  Howson,  or  even  hold  a 
higher  place,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  wider  scope  and  a  more  extensive  appli¬ 
cation. 

That  the  critic  or  the  reader  should  accord  with  all  the  views  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  writer.  Is  not  to  be  expected.  The  subject  affords,  perhaps,  un¬ 
usual  room  for  diverse  conclusions.  Those  nice  analogies  and  subtle  influ¬ 
ences,  which  are  as  real  as  they  are  beautiful  to  a  lively  imagination,  will 
very  likely  appear  fanciful  to  a  severer,  though  not  perhaps  sounder,  judg¬ 
ment.  Writers  on  physical  geography  often  go  to  extravagant  lengths  in 
tracing  all  mental  and  moral  differences  to  physical  causes.  The  author  of 
“  Sinai  and  Palestine,”  is  obnoxious  to  no  such  charge.  He  is  seldom  guilty 
of  any  extravagance.  On  the  contrary,  caution  and  sobriety  preside  over 
his  most  captivating  speculations. — A  marked  characteristic  which  pervades 
the  book,  but  which  is  more  formally  exhibited  in  the  Appendix,  is  a  new 
and  more  discriminating  translation  of  those  words,  both  common  and 
proper  names,  which  designate  the  geographical  features  of  a  country.  The 
local  vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  remarkable  for  its  richness  and 
precision,  painting  to  the  eye,  to  the  life,  all  the  diversified  and  peculiar 
aspects  of  nature  in  the  Holy  Land.  For  this  variegated  picture,  a  lifeless 
and  inexpressive  outline  is  substituted,  in  the  Authorized  English  Version, 
by  “  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  same  English  word  for  diflerent  Hebrew 
words,  or  of  different  English  words  for  the  same  Hebrew  word.”  “  The 
geographical  passages  of  the  Bible  shine  with  new  light,  as  these  words  ac¬ 
quire  their  proper  force.  How  keenly  are  we  led  to  notice  the  early  ten¬ 
dency  to  personify  and  treat  as  living  creatures  the  great  objects  of  nature, 
when  we  find  that  the  springs  are  the  eyes  —  the  bright,  glistening,  life- 
giving  eyes  of  the  thirsty  East ;  that  the  mountains  have  not  merely  sum¬ 
mits  and  sides,  but  heads,  shoulders,  ears,  ribs,  loins.  What  a  picture  is 
held  out  to  us  as  we  glance  over  the  names  of  the  several  towns  and  cities 
in  the  allocation  of  the  tribes  by  Joshua.  Many  are  the  events,  of  which  the 
scene  is  fixed  by  the  precise  mention  of  the  mountain  instead  of  the  hill,  or 
of  the  hill  instead  of  the  mountain  ;  the  spring  for  the  well,  or  the  well  for  the 
spring  ;  the  river  for  the  torrent,  or  the  torrent  for  the  river.”  If  ministers 
would  but  bring  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures  the  discriminating 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages  and  the  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
geographical  features  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  distinguish  this  volume,  the 
Bible  would  soon  become  another  book  to  themselves  and  also  to  their 
hearers. 
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Travels  in  Chald^ea  and  Susiana.^ 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  two  visits  to  the  region  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  “  first,  in  connection  with  the  Turco-Persian  Frontier  Com¬ 
mission,  in  1849 — 52,  under  the  orders  of  Col.  (now  major-general)  Sir  W. 
F.  Williams,  Bart.,  of  Kars  ;  and,  secondly,  in  conduct  of  the  Expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1853.” 

Although  the  “  volume  does  not  chronicle  the  discovery  of  sculptured 
palaces,  such  as  the  sister-land  of  Assyria  has  yielded,  yet  it  comprises  ac¬ 
counts  of  cities  before  the  greatness  of  Nineveh  rose  to  astonish  the  East¬ 
ern  world,  and  of  sites  containing  the  funereal  remains  and  relics  of  primae¬ 
val  races.” 

Like  nearly  all  the  works  delineating  the  recent  researches  among  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  other  cities  of  Biblical  interest,  this  volume 
abounds  with  elucidations  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Commenting  on  the 
entire  disappearance  of  the  walls  arid  many  of  the  edifices  of  Babylon,  our 
author  remarks  :  “  Upwards  of  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago,  Darius, 
the  son  of  llystaspes,  caused  them  to  be  demolished  in  consequence  of  a  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  city,  thus  bringing  about  the  fulfilling  of  the  prophecy — ‘  The 
wall  of  Babylon  shall  fall ;  ’  ‘  her  walls  are  thrown  down  ;  ’  ‘  the  broad 
walls  ....  shall  be  utterly  broken.’  During  that  period,  likewise,  the 
ruins  were  used  as  a  never-failing  brick  field  —  city  after  city  was  built 
from  its  materials.  Ctesiphon,  Kufa,  Kerbella,  Hillah,  Baghdad,  and  nume¬ 
rous  other  places  —  themselves  now  scarcely  to  be  recognized  —  derived 
their  supply  of  bricks  from  Babylon !  The  floods  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
rains  of  winter,  too,  have  exercised  their  share  in  burying  and  disintegrat¬ 
ing  the  materials.  All  these  agencies  at  work  have  combined  to  render 
Babylon  a  byword  and  a  reproach  among  nations.  Rich,  and  (but  re¬ 
cently)  Fresnel,  and  Layard  endeavored,  by  excavation,  to  recover  some 
information  from  the  existing  mounds  ;  but  they  encountered  such  inextri¬ 
cable  confusion,  that  they  gave  up  their  several  attempts  in  despair. 

In  my  opinion  —  and  I  have  examined  the  ruins  on  four  several  occa¬ 
sions  —  it  is  now  utterly  impossible  to  recognize  one  single  point  in  them 
as  the  remains  of  any  of  those  sumptuous  palaces  described  by  the  earlier 
historians.  Rich,  whose  account  and  measurements  are  models  of  careful 
e.xamination,  has  misled  himself  and  others  by  his  enthusiasm  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  identify  certain  of  the  ruins  with  the  descriptions  of  Herodotus.  I 
grant  that  it  is  a  most  pleasing  subject  to  speculate  upon ;  but  it  is  per- 

^  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chalduia  and  Susi.ana;  With  an  Account  of 
Excavations  at  Warka,  the  “  Ercch  ”  of  Nimrod,  and  Shush,  “  Shushan  the  Pal¬ 
ace’’  of  Esther,  in  1849-52,  under  the  orders  of  Major  General  Sir  W.  F.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Kars,  Bart.,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  P.,  and  also  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund 
in  1853-4.  By  William  Kcnnett  Loftus,  F.  G.  S.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
&  Brothers,  530  Broadway.  1857.  pp  436.  8vo. 
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fectly  hopeless,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  trace  out  any  plan  of  the  ancient 
city,  as  it  existed  in  its  greatness  and  glory.” 

After  an  interesting  description  of  the  ruins  of  Mugeyer,  our  author  says : 
“  The  cylinder  inscriptions  of  Mugeyer  are  invaluable  documents  in  con¬ 
firming  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  Scripture.  They  not  only  inform  us 
that  Nabonidus,  last  king  of  Babylon,  repaired  the  Great  Temple  of  the 
Moon  at  Hiir,  but  they  also  explain  who  Belshazzar  was,  concerning  whom 
the  early  Bible  critics  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  reconcile  conflicting 
statements.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  king  of  the 
Chaldees  when  Babylon  was  taken  by  the  united  armies  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  The  account  of  Berosus  does  not,  however,  agree  with  that  of 
Scripture.  It  states  that  Nabonidus,  after  being  utterly  routed  in  the  open 
plains  by  Cyrus,  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Borsippa,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  surrender  his  person  to  the  conqueror.  From  Daniel,  therefore, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  Belshazzar  was  the  last  Chaldsean  monarch  ; 
while  Nabonidus  is  represented  in  the  same  capacity  by  Berosus.  Herodo¬ 
tus  only  adds  to  the  difficulty  by  calling  Belshazzar  and  his  father  Labyne- 
tus  —  which  is  certainly  a  corruption  of  Nabonidus. 

“  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  reading  of  the  Miigeyer  cylinders  entirely  rec¬ 
onciles  these  discrepances.  I'he  records  distinctly  state  that  Bel-shar-ezer 
(Belshazzar)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus,  and  that  he  was  admitted  to 
a  share  of  the  government. 

“  When  Cyrus  took  Nabonidus,  Belshazzar  was  regent  or  governor  of 
Babylon,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  king  of  the  Chaldees.” 

Our  author’s  description  of  the  ruins  of  Warka,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
the  Erech  mentioned  in  Gen.  10:  10,  is  highly  graphic  ;  less  thrilling,  how¬ 
ever,  than  his  description  of  the  imposing  structure  at  Susa,  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  “  Shushan  the  palace,”  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  king  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  is  supposed  by  our  author,  as 
by  many  others,  to  be  the  Xerxes  of  the  Greeks  ;  see  pp.  373, 339,  340.  This 
is  the  king  who  “  made  a  great  feast  unto  all  the  people  that  were  present 
in  Shushan  the  palace,’’  which,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus,  was  the  chosen  and 
sumptuous  winter  seat  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  “  The  court  of  the  gar¬ 
den  ”  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  if  the  theory  of  our  author  be  correct,  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  rubbish  now  accumulated  at  Susa  ;  and  some  of  its 
“  pillars  of  marble  ”  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  ruins.  Among  these  pillars 
Vashti,  the  wife  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  was  commanded  to  expose  herself, 
indecorously,  “  when  the  heart  of  the  king  was  merry  with  wine;”  and 
Esther,  his  new  queen,  offered  her  petitions  here,  that  the  enemies  of  her 
nation  be  slain.  In  this  view,  the  engravings  which  illustrate  the  ruined 
city,  and  especially  the  palace  at  Shushan,  possess  a  deep  and  solemn  in¬ 
terest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  exciting  character  of  this  volume,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  Bank-notes  of  Babylon  : 

“  While  rambling  over  the  mounds,  one  day,  I  accidentally  observed  two 
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bricks  projecting  througli  the  soil  of  the  wall  or  terrace  which  constitutes 
the  edge  of  the  great  platform  on  the  east  of  the  Buwaryiyya.  Thinking, 
from  their  vitrified  aspect,  that  they  were  likely  to  bear  cuneiform  legends, 
I  extracted  them  from  the  earth ;  and,  in  doing  so,  exposed  two  small  tab¬ 
lets  of  unbaked  clay,  covered  on  both  sides  with  minute  characters.  On 
searching  further,  others  were  discovered ;  and,  eventually,  there  were  ob¬ 
tained  forty,  more  or  less  perfect,  varying  from  two  to  four-and-a-half 
inches  in  length,  by  one  to  three  inches  in  breadth.  Many  others  were 
cither  irrevocably  damaged  by  weather,  or  unavoidably  broken  in  extrac¬ 
tion  from  the  tenacious  clay  in  which  they  were  disposed  in  rows  and  im¬ 
bedded  upon  a  brick  pavement.  They  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
but  it  is  feared  that  the  nitrous  earth,  of  which  they  are  composed,  will 
cause  them  to  decay  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

“  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  reported  concerning  them :  —  ‘  that  they  are 
certainly  official  documents  issued  by  order  of  the  king,  attested  or  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  referring  to  specific  amounts. 
In  weight,  of  gold  or  silver.  He  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  kings,  in  an  age  when  coined  money  was  unknown,  used  these  pieces 
of  baked  clay  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a  circulating  medium.  The  smaller 
cakes,  he  thought,  corresponded  to  the  notes-of-hand  of  the  present  day,  the 
tenor  of  the  legend  being,  apparently,  an  acknowledgment  of  liability,  by 
private  parties,  for  certain  amounts  of  gold  and  silver.  The  more  formal 
documents,  however,  seemed  to  be  notes  issued  by  the  Government,  for  the 
convenience  of  circulation,  representing  a  certain  value,  which  was  always 
expressed  in  measures  of  weight,  of  gold  or  silver,  and  redeemable  on  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Royal  Treasuiy\  He  had  chiefly  examined  them  with  the 
view  to  historical  discovery,  and  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  names  of  Na- 
bopollassar,  Nabokodrossor,  Nabonidus,  Cyrus,  and  Cambyses  (ranging  from 
026  to  522  B,  c.)  ;  the  precise  day  of  issue,  in  such  a  month  of  such  a  year 
of  the  king’s  reign,  being,  in  each  instance,  attached  to  the  document.’  ” 

These  tablets  were,  in  point  of  fact,  the  equivalents  of  our  own  bank¬ 
notes,  and  prove  that  a  system  of  artificial  currency  prevailed  in  Babylo¬ 
nia,  and  also  in  Persia,  at  an  unprecedented  early  age  —  centuries  before 
the  introduction  of  paper  or  printing !  They  were,  undoubtedly,  deposited 
in  the  position  where  they  were  discovered,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Achajmenian  period.” 

Stouus’s  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul.^ 

The  Lectures  comprising  this  volume  “  were  prepared  to  be  delivered 
before  a  purely  popular  audience,  assembled  week  by  week,  on  successive 
Sunday  evenings,  in  the  public  lecture-room  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  It 

^  The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul ;  Six  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Rob¬ 
ert  Carter  and  Brothers,  530  Broadway.  1857.  pp.  338.  8vo. 
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was  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  Leturer,  and  of  the  Directors,  that  the 
circle  of  themes  embraced  in  Psychology  should,  in  some  measure,  be 
treated  in  six  discourses.  At  the  same  time,  these  discourses  were  designed 
to  leave  special  religious  impressions  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  them.” 
A  popular  as  well  as  religious  form,  therefore,  has  been  given  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  treatment  of  his  theme.  In  this  popular  form  many  of  the  weightiest 
truths  in  the  department  of  psychology  are  made  to  introduce  some  of  the 
gravest  lessons  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 

The  first  Lecture  in  the  Series  is  on  the  Human  Soul  as  endowed 
with  Personal  Life.  The  Lecture  is  eloquent  in  its  <lelineation  of  the  soul’s 
personality  and  individuality.  It  makes  the  subtlest  truths  tangible,  hold¬ 
ing  them  up,  in  images  of  beauty,  until  we  have  an  impressive  view  of  their 
exact  outline,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  as  radically  distinct  from  every 
other  nature. 

The  second  Lecture  is  on  the  soul  as  endowed  with  faculties  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  Perception,  Reflection,  Judgment,  Reason  and  Imagination, 
Memory.  Here  the  power  of  the  soul  is  happily  distinguished  from,  and 
set  over  against,  the  power  of  the  body,  and  the  impression  is  deep,  that 
the  mind  uses  the  body  as  an  instrument,  but  is  essentially  independent  of 
it .  This  impression  is  made  still  more  distinct  in  the  elosing  Lecture  of  the 
Series. 

The  third  Lecture  is  on  the  soul  as  endowed  with  faculties  for  virtue  — 
the  “  intelligent  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  perfect  moral  law  ordained 
by  the  Divine  Author  for  his  spiritual  creation.”  One  of  these  faculties  is 
the  Moral  Sense,  “  which  intuitively  perceives  the  reality  of  virtue,  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  beauty,  and  its  proper  authority  over  human  action ;  a  faculty 
which  makes  man  the  proper  subject  of  virtuous  appeals,  and  upon  which, 
as  a  basis,  all  moral  instruction  and  cultivation  may  go  forward.”  Another 
of  these  powers.  Dr.  Storrs  describes  as  “  the  faculty  of  Analysis  or  Moral 
Judgment ;  the  power  of  discerning  to  what  the  law  of  righteousness  ap¬ 
plies,  and  of  learning  from  instruction,  if  not  discovering  by  our  own  induc¬ 
tion,  its  total  and  exact  extent.”  Still  another  of  these  qualifications  for  a 
good  life  is  a  native  sensibility  to  the  motives  to  virtue ;  with  the  power  of 
apprehending  and  the  desire  of  possessing  these  spiritual  goods  which  only 
virtue  can  bring  us.”  The  remaining  qualifications,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Storrs  are,  “  certain  positive  aptitudes  for  afleetion  whieh  make  virtue,  in 
some  partieulars,  more  easy  than  the  opposite,  and  compel  us,  as  we  say, 
to  ‘go  against  nature,’  in  refusing  its  rule;”  also  the  faculty  of  Free  will, 
with  the  power,  that  is,  of  originating  and  determining  its  own  moral  ac¬ 
tion  ;  of  yielding  to  motives,  or  refusing  to  yield  to  them ;  of  choosing  one 
end  and  working  for  that,  or  choosing  another  and  making  all  else  subordi¬ 
nate  to  this.”  On  this  topic.  Dr.  Storrs’s  views  are  philosophical  and  judi¬ 
cious. 

The  fourth  Lecture  considers  the  human  soul  as  equipped  for  beneficent 
operation ;  furnished  with  “  the  central  faculties  of  the  Will,  and  the  Judg- 
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ment,  wherewith  to  originate  and  guide  its  operation ;  ”  with  such  impulses 
to  Action  as  make  that  action  a  law  of  the  mind  ;  many  particular  Desires, 
as  of  knowledge,  power,  etc. ;  such  a  relation  to  other  beings  and  things  as 
constitutes  a  demand  from  without  for  beneficent  operation  ;  a  control  over 
all  the  Forces  and  Instruments  which  are  needful  for  beneficent  operation. 
The  soul  has  command  over  the  body  ;  “  the  fork,  the  knife,  the  graver, 
the  spade,  are  merely  steel  fingers,  iron  hands  accumulating  and  prolong- 
ing’the  energy  of  these  members  ;  the  rudder  which  the  hand  holds,  is  in 
effect  that  hand  itself,  enlarged  and  shielded  from  the  wash  of  the  waves.” 
The  elucidation  of  the  control  which  the  mind  retains  over  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  fitness  of  these  forces  to  supplement  the  organs  of  the  human 
body,  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  effective  efforts  which  this  volume  ex¬ 
hibits. 

The  fifth  Lecture  is  on  the  soul  as  prepared  for  Happiness.  “  The  very 
sense  of  being,  which  is  central  and  innate  in  it  [the  soul],  is  a  source  of  en¬ 
joyment.”  “  Each  motion  of  its  faculties,  while  acting  according  to  the  law 
impressed  on  them,  becomes  the  source  of  a  distinct  pleasure.”  “  The  nat¬ 
ural  results  of  the  soul’s  proper  action  are  all  pleasure-producing ;  and 
those  which  are  so  most  freely  and  richly,  lie  nearest  its  reach.”  The  his¬ 
torical  illustrations  which  Dr.  Storrs  adduces  of  this  last  thought,  are  emi¬ 
nently  beautiful  as  well  as  apposite. 

The  sixth  Lecture  is  on  the  soul  as  capacitated  for  a  great  elevation  and 
advancement  in  the  future.  “  The  powers  which  are  native  to  the  soul, 
tend  constantly  to  larger  and  more  perfect  development,  except  as  they  are 
constrained  by  the  influences  of  the  body.”  The  soul  tends  “  to  surpass 
its  circumstances,  to  match  its  companions,  and  to  make  them  contribute  to 
its  higher  advancement.”  It  has  “  the  intuition  of  certain  ideas,  which  it  can¬ 
not  comprehend  and  measure  in  the  present  world,  to  which  it  instinctively 
looks  to  investigate  in  the  future,  and  in  the  mastery  of  which  must  be  the 
highest  enjoyment.”  “  It  has  power,  even  now,  to  act  in  entire  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  body  ;  and  as  its  action  becomes  higher  and  more  powerful,  it 
becomes  proportionably  unmindful  of  the  body,  and  freed  from  conscious 
connection  with  it.” 

The  entire  discussion  of  the  above-named  topics  is  well  adapted  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  character.  Dr.  Storrs  has  here  shown  that  the  tenuous 
themes  of  Mental  Science,  as  well  as  the  more  palpable  objects  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  may  interest  as  well  as  instruct  the  hearers  gathered  at  the 
popular  Lyceums.  His  affluence  of  language,  his  exuberance  of  ima^na- 
tion,  his  wealth  of  historical  incident,  his  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views, 
are  admirably  fitted  to  the  illustration  of  the  ethical  truths  implied  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  soul. 
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Buchaxan  on  Modern  Atheism.^ 

A  FAIR  exhibition  of  Modern  Atheism  in  its  various  modifications,  with 
the  grounds  on  which  each  is  advocated,  neither  too  voluminous  and  ab¬ 
struse  to  deter  the  mass  of  readers  from  its  perusal,  nor  too  condensed  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  we  have  long  felt  to  be  a  pressing  want  of  the  present 
age.  This  want  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Buchanan  goes  far  to  satisfy.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology,  in  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  is  familiar  with  his  subject,  in  all  its  dark  laby¬ 
rinths  ;  and  he  handles  it  in  the  vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  common- 
sense  method  which  characterizes  the  English  and  Scotch  mind.  The  term 
“  Atheism”  he  uses,  as  is  plain  from  the  title  of  the  volume,  in  a  broad 
sense,  to  denote  “  any  system  of  opinion  which  leads  men  either  to  doubt 
or  to  deny  the  existence,  providence,  and  government  of  a  living,  personal, 
and  holy  God,  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world.  In  its  practical  as¬ 
pect,  it  is  that  state  of  mind  which  leads  them  to  forget,  disotvn,  or  disobey 
Him.”  * 

For  the  refutation  of  a  fundamental  error,  like  that  of  Pantheism,  or  Ma¬ 
terialism,  the  first  requisite  is  a  clear  statement  of  it  in  its  ground-principles. 
Indeed,  such  a  statement  will  be,  itself,  a  refutation,  with  the  mass  of  sane 
minds,  not  under  the  influence  of  invincible  prejudice.  Here  the  author, 
we  think,  excels.  Take,  for  example,  his  statement  of  the  axioms  and  defi¬ 
nitions  of  Spinoza,  the  father  of  modern  Pantheism.  It  is  generally,  and 
we  believe  justly,  conceded  that  Spinoza’s  system  follows,  by  strict  logical 
necessity,  from  the  few  fundamental  principles  with  which  he  sets  out ;  and 
that  “  its  validity  must  ultimately  rest  on  the  definitions  in  which  these 
principles  are  embodied.”  To  these  definitions,  therefore,  the  author  di¬ 
rects  his  attention  ;  and,  after  stating  them,  shows  that  they  are  wholly  ar¬ 
bitrary,  and  that  we  are  not  bound  by  any  law  of  our  intellectual  nature  to 
admit  them ;  still  less  entitled,  on  any  ground  of  experience,  to  assume  and 
found  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  self-evident,  or  axiomatic  truths.  One  of 
Spinoza’s  axioms,  for  example,  is  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  more 
than  one  substance,  and  this  rests  upon  his  definition  of  substance,  as  absolute, 
necessary,  and  self-existent  being.  Another  of  his  axioms  is,  that  the 
creation  of  substance  is  impossible ;  which,  of  course,  follows  logically  from 
the  same  definition  of  substance.  But  the  definition  itself,  of  substance,  is 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  we  are  not  bound,  by  any  law  of  our  intellectual  or 

1  Modern  Atheism,  under  its  forms  of  Pantheism,  Materialism,  Secularism, 
Development,  and  Natural  Laws.  By  James  Buchanan,  D.  D.,  LL.  1).,  Divinity 
Professor  in  “  The  New  College,”  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  “  The  Office  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  etc.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln,  59  Washington 
Street.  New  York;  Sltcldon,  Blakcman  and  Co.  Cincinnati:  George  S.  Blan¬ 
chard.  1857.  jtp.  iv.  and  423. 
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moral  nature,  to  receive  it;  for,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  remarks:  “the  concept  of 
being,  and  the  concept  of  absolute  self-existent  being,  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  they  spring  from  different  laws  of  thought.”* 
“  While  the  only  proof  that  is  offered  [of  the  impossibility  of  creation]  ex¬ 
tends  no  further  than  to  self-existent  or  uncreated  substance,  it  is  after¬ 
wards  applied  to  every  thing  that  ‘  exists,’  so  as  to  exclude  the  creation  even 
of  that  which  is  not  self-existent ;  and  this  on  the  convenient  assumption 
that  whatever  exists  must  be  a  *  substance,’  or  an  ‘  attribute,’  or  a  ‘  mode.’ 
And  thus,  partly  by  an  ambiguity  of  language,  partly  by  an  arbitrary  and 
gratuitous  assumption,  he  excludes  the  possibility  of  creation  altogether  ;  ”  * 
thus  confounding  matter  and  spirit,  and  substituting  for  the  personal  God  of 
revelation,  full  of  wisdom,  holiness,  and  love,  who  is  before  nature,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature,  and  “  the  Father  of  spirits,”  an  infinite,  eternal,  self-exist¬ 
ent  impersonal  substance,  of  which  both  man  and  nature  are  mere  modes. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  receive  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  leaves  utterly  unexplained  the  innumerable  marks  of  intelligent 
design  which  permeate  creation,  which  virtually  denies  the  reality  of 
holiness  and  sin,  and  which  gives  the  lie  to  our  whole  moral  nature,  upon  a 
baseless  assumption  covered  under  an  arbitrary  definition. 

Let  this  suffice  for  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  mode  of  combatting 
the  hydra  of  Modern  Atheism.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  him  through 
his  statement  and  exposure  of  the  different  applications  of  the  theory  of 
Development  by  Natural  Law  ;  of  Ideal  Pantheism,  that  favorite  of  cer¬ 
tain  German  metaphysicians,  who  dream  out  systems  in  the  closet,  and 
seem  to  think  it  a  mark  of  profoundness  to  doubt  everything  which  they 
have  good  ground  for  believing,  and  to  hold  everything  which  they  have 
no  ground  for  believing;  of  Materialism;  of  Chance  and  Fate;  of  Secu¬ 
larism,  etc. 

We  cannot,  however,  bring  this  brief  review  to  a  close  without  noticing 
two  chapters;  that  on  Combe’s  “  Constitution  of  Man,”  and  that  on  the  Ef¬ 
ficacy  of  Prayer.  In  the  former  of  these  chapters,  he  exposes  the  moral 
tendency  of  Mr.  Combe’s  treatise,  and  shows  that,  like  Volney’s  “  Natural 
Law,”  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance,  it  regards  morals  as  “  a  mere 
physical  science,  founded  on  man’s  organization,  his  interests  and  passions,” 
in  which  “  all  the  principles  of  Ethics  are  rigorously  reduced  to  one, 
namely,  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  which  is  enforced,  as  a  duty,  by 
the  only  sanctions  of  pleasure  and  pain ;”  while  “the  cardinal  idea  of  Dei¬ 
ty  is  altogether  omittted,  or  left  unaccounted  for  in  man,”  and  “  no  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  or  to  account  for  anything  that  is  properly  moral  in  the 
government  of  God.”  *  In  the  latter  chapter,  after  setting  aside  some  com¬ 
mon  objections,  as  that  God,  being  omniscient,  needs  not  to  be  informed  of 
our  wants  ;  and  that,  being  immutable,  his  will  eannot  be  affected  or  al¬ 
tered  by  our  petitions ;  he  proceeds  to  show  that,  from  God’s  nature,  and 


1  Chap.  III.  §  1,  p.  1.54. 


^  Ibid.  p.  157. 


3  Chap.  V.  §  2,  p.  278. 
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our  relations  to  him  as  “  our  Father  in  heaven,”  we  necessarily  feel  prayer 
to  be  “  a  natural,  fit,  and  becoming  expression  of  what  is  known  to  be  true, 
and  what  ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  be  practically  avowed ^  that  “  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with,  is  founded  on,  the 
immutability  of  the  Divine  promises  ;  ”  and  that  “  no  objection  to  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  prayer,  which  is  founded  on  our  ignorance  of  his  infinite  resources, 
can  have  any  weight,  especially  when  there  are  several  hypothetical  solu¬ 
tions  [which  the  author  proceeds  to  state],  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
neutralize  its  force.”  ® 

We  are  glad  that  this  work  on  Modern  Atheism,  so  able  and  so  timely, 
has  been  republished  in  the  United  States ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  it 
will  meet  with  that  ample  patronage  to  which  its  merits  so  justly  entitle  it. 


Bishop  Butler’s  Ethical  Discourses.® 

Ox  the  thirty-seventh,  thirty-eighth,  and  thirty-ninth  pages  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  is  a  “  List  of  Books  relating  to  Bishop  Butler  and  his  Writings.” 
Of  the  twenty-four  volumes  enumerated  in  this  List,  some  contain  excel¬ 
lences  omitted  by  the  others,  and  from  them  all  a  full  edition  of  the  Bishop’s 
works  might  and  should  be  prepared,  which  would  meet  the  wants  of  the 
scholar. 

The  present  volume  republishes  the  Fragments  collected,  in  1853,  by 
Edward  Steere,  LL.  D.,  from  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  Some 
of  these  Fragments  are  eminently  suggestive.  The  letter  on  pp.  351,  352, 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Clarke’s  Reply,  on  pp.  352,  353,  and  Bishop 
Butler’s  Rejoinder,  on  pp.  353,  354,  form  a  literary  curiosity.  Tlie  Bishop 
remarks  :  “  A  disposition  in  our  natures  to  be  influenced  by  right  motives 
is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  render  us  moral  agents,  as  a  capacity  to  dis¬ 
cern  right  motives  is.”  “  Since  a  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  right  mo¬ 
tives  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  virtuous  actions,  an  indifferency  to  right  motives 
must  incapacitate  us  for  virtuous  actions,  or  render  us,  in  that  particular, 
not  moral  agents.  “I  do,  indeed,  think  that  no  rational  creature  is, 
strictly  speaking,  indifferent  to  right  motives ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be 
somewhat  which,  to  all  intents  of  the  present  question,  is  the  same,  viz. :  a 
stronger  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  contrary  or  wrong  motives  ;  and 
this  I  take  to  be  always  the  case  when  any  vice  is  committed.  But,  since  it 
may  be  said,  as  you  hint,  that  this  stronger  disposition  to  be  influenced  by 


1  Chap.  V.  §  3,  p.  290.  *  Ibid.  p.  292. 

*  Bisliop  Butler’s  Ethical  Discourses :  to  which  are  added  some  Remains, 
hitherto  unpublished.  Prepared  as  a  Text  Book  in  Moral  Philosophy:  with  a 
Syllabus  by  Dr.  Whcwcll.  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Author’s 
Life  and  Writings,  by  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Pasimorc,  A  M.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  in  the  College  of  St.  James,  Maryland.  Philadelphia:  Charles  De¬ 
silver,  253  Market  Street.  Hagerstown.  Md.:  T.  G.  Robertson  1855  pp.  375. 
18mo. 
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vicious  motives  may  have  been  contracted  by  repeated  acts  of  wickedness, 
we  will  pitch  upon  the  first  vicious  action  any  one  is  guilty  of.  No  man 
would  have  committed  this  first  vicious  action,  if  he  had  not  had  a  stronger 
(at  least  a  strong)  disposition  in  him  to  be  influenced  by  the  motives  of  the 
vicious  action,  than  by  the  motives  of  the  contrary  virtuous  action.  From 
whence  I  infallibly  conclude  that,  since  every  man  has  committed  some  first 
vice,  every  man  had,  antecedent  to  the  commission  of  it,  a  stronger  dispo¬ 
sition  to  be  influenced  by  the  vicious  than  the  virtuous  motive.  My  diflS- 
culty  upon  this  is,  that  a  stronger  natural  disposition  to  be  influenced  by 
the  vicious  than  the  virtuous  motive  (which  every  one  has  antecedent  to 
his  first  vice),  seems,  to  all  purposes  of  the  present  question,  to  put  the  man 
in  the  same  condition  as  though  he  was  indifierent  to  the  -virtuous  motive  ; 
and  since  an  indifferency  to  the  virtuous  motive  would  have  incapacitated 
a  man  from  being  a  moral  agent,  or  contracting  guilt,  is  not  a  stronger  dis¬ 
position  to  be  influenced  by  the  vicious  motive,  as  great  an  incapacity  ? 
Suppose  I  have  two  diversions  offered  me,  both  of  which  I  could  not  enjoy  : 

I  like  both  of  them,  but  yet  have  a  stronger  inclination  to  one  than  to  the 
other.  I  am  not  indeed  strictly  indifferent  to  either,  because  I  should  be 
glad  to  enjoy  both  ;  but  am  I  not  exactly  in  the  same  case,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  of  acting,  as  though  I  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  that  di¬ 
version  which  I  have  the  least  inclination  to  ?  You  suppose  man  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  naturally  with  a  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  virtuous  motives, 
and  that  this  disposition  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  virtuous  actions,  both  which  I 
fully  believe  ;  but  then  you  omit  to  consider  the  natural  inclination  to  be 
influenced  by  vicious  motives,  which,  whenever  a  vice  is  committed,  is  at 
least  equally  strong  with  the  other ;  and  in  the  first  vice  is  not  affected  by 
habits,  but  is  as  natural,  and  as  much  out  of  a  man’s  power  as  the  other.” 

In  his  Reply,  Dr.  Clarke  says  :  “  I  think,  then,  that,  a  disposition  to  be 
influenced  by  right  motives  being  what  we  call  rationality,  there  cannot  be 
on  the  contrary  (properly  speaking),  any  such  thing  naturally  in  rational 
creatures  as  a  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  wrong  motives.  This  can  be 
nothing  but  mere  perverseness  of  will ;  and  whether  even  that  can  be  said 
to  amount  to  a  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  wrong  motives,  formally,  and 
as  such,  may  I  think  well  be  doubted.  Men  have,  by  nature,  strong  incli¬ 
nations  to  certain  objects.  None  of  these  inclinations  are  vicious,  but  vice 
consists  in  pursuing  the  inclination  towards  any  object  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  notwithstanding  reason,  or  the  natural  disposition  to  be  influenced 
by  right  motives,  declares  to  the  man’s  conscience  at  the  same  time  (or 
would  do,  if  he  attended  to  it),  that  the  object  ought  not  to  be  pursued  in 
those  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  where  the  man  commits  the  crime,  the 
natural  disposition  was  only  towards  the  object,  not  formally  towards  the 
doing  it  upon  wrong  motives ;  and  generally  the  very  essence  of  the  crime 
consists  in  the  liberty  of  the  will  forcibly  overruling  the  actual  disposition 
towards  being  influenced  by  right  motives,  and  not  at  all  (as  you  suppose) 
in  the  man’s  having  any  natural  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  wrong  mo¬ 
tives,  as  such.” 
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Bishop  Butler’s  Rejoinder  is  :  —  “I  must  own  that  I  do  now  see  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  nature  of  that  disposition  which  we  have  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  virtuous  motives,  and  that  contrary  disposition  (or  whatever  else 
it  may  properly  be  called),  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  committing  sin.” 

This  correspondence  was  conducted  in  the  year  1717,  nine  years  before 
the  Ethical  Discourses  were  published,  and  when  Dr.  Butler  was  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  Discourses  aflbrd  clear  proof  of  Dr. 
Clarke’s  influence  over  Bishop  Butler,  in  reference  to  this  as  well  as  other 
topics. 

The  volume  before  us,  as  indeed  every  other  volume  of  Butler’s  works, 
contains  materials,  like  the  preceding,  illustrative  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  ethical  science  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  In  accele¬ 
rating  this  progress,  the  writings  of  Butler  have  had  a  conspicuous  agency. 
Still  his  influence  has  never  been  so  accurately  described,  nor  its  metes 
and  bounds  pointed  out  so  precisely,  as  the  interests  of  science  demand. 


Lessons  on  Morals  and  Christian  Evidences.^ 

These  Lessons  on  hlorals  were  originally  published  without  their  au¬ 
thor’s  name ;  but  common  opinion  has  ascribed  them  to  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly.  They  evince  his  wonted  sagacity,  and  strong  practical  sense.  They 
abound  with  excellent  suggestions,  and  stimulate  the  mind  to  independent 
thought.  We  could  wish  them  to  have  been  less  fragmentary’,  and  more 
systematic.  The  author  starts  various  trains  of  thought,  which  we  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  him  pursue ;  but  he  leaves  us  when  we  are  least  disposed  to 
part  from  him.  He  often  suggests  an  objection  which  we  desire  him  to  an¬ 
swer  ;  but  he  only  impresses  on  us  the  conviction  that  he  can  answer  it, 
and  excites  us  to  conjecture  his  mode  of  reply. 

We  are  pleased  with  his  views  on  the  supremacy  of  conscience  ;  but  we 
miss  an  exact  definition  of  conscience  from  his  discriminating  pen.  He 
says  :  “  Man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Maker  with  a  power  of  distinguish¬ 
ing,  in  some  degree,  good  and  bad  actions  ;  which  is  called,  by  some,  the 
‘  moral  sense  ’  [or  moral  faculty],  and  by  some,  ‘  conscience  ’  ”  (p.  18).  But 
has  this  faculty  no  other  office  ?  What,  then,  does  the  Archbishop  mean  by 
a  “  quiet  conscience,”  a  “  tender  conscience,”  an  “  upright  conscience,” 
“  easily  satisfied”  (see  p.  181)  ?  Is  it  true,  moreover,  that  “the  most  en¬ 
lightened  conscience,  and  the  most  exact  compliance  with  its  dictates,  will 
never  of  itself  afford  us,  directly,  any  positive  pleasure,  though  it  will  save 
us  from  a  vast  amount  of  pain  ”  (pp.  69,  70)  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Whately  here, 
as  elsewhere,  confound  the  proposition,  that  “  virtue  in  man  eannot  claim 
a  reward  from  God’s  justice”  with  the  proposition,  that  “ virtue  in  man  is 
not  necessarily  attended  with  a  delightful  complacency  of  the  moral  sense  ?  ” 


1  Introductory  Lessons  on  Morals  and  Christian  Evidences,  by  Richard 
Whately,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Cambridge:  John  Bartlett.  1856.  pp.  320.  18mo. 
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The  Archbishop's  analysis  of  sin  and  of  virtue  is  philosophical,  but  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  given  in  a  more  definite  form. 

We  consider  sin”  he  says,  to  consist  in  doing  what  one  knows,  or  might 
know,  to  be  morally  wrong ;  in  short,  in  transgressing  the  rules  of  dvAy 
which  one  is  capable  of  understanding  ”  (p.  16).  “  In  no  case  can  there  be 
any  sin  at  all,  except  in  violation  of  duty^  by  a  being  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  what  duty  is  ”  (p.  1 7).  But  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases  :  “  do¬ 
ing  wrong”  “  violation  of  duty  ”  He  subsequently  explains  his  meaning, 
when  he  says :  “  Every  one  must  perceive,  on  reflection,  that  the  very 
same  act  may  be  either  virtuous,  or  sinful,  or  indifierent,  according  to  the 
motive  from  which  it  is  done.  And  so  completely  does  the  moral  character 
of  any  action  depend  on  the  motive  and  intention  of  the  agent,”  etc.  (p.  38). 
“  So  also,  when  our  first  parents  transgressed  the  Divine  law  in  Paradise, 
their  sin  was  committed  as  soon  as  they  had  fully  resolved  to  eat  of  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit,  and  before  it  had  actually  entered  their  lips.  Whatever  ef¬ 
fects  may  have  been  produced  in  them  by  the  actual  eating  of  the  fruit,  it 
could  not  have  been  to  make  their  nature  frail,  and  such  as  to  commit  sin  ; 
since  they  had  actually  committed  their  sin  before.  And  in  whatever  sense, 
therefore,  they  may  have  been  said,  before,  to  have  been  ‘  very  good,'  it 
could  not  have  been  in  the  sense  of  their  being  originally  exempt  from  this 
frailty  and  proneness  to  disobedience.  That  their  character  may  have  be¬ 
come  worse,  through  some  efiect  produced  by  the  fruit  itself,  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible.  But  to  speak  of  Man's  having  become  liable  to  sin,  through  commit¬ 
ting  sin,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  speak  of  his  having  created  himself.” 

The  Lesson  XIV.,  on  the  Singleness  of  Virtue,  is  eminently  valuable. 
It  clearly  shows  that  the  apostles  did  not  regard  the  virtues  as  distinct,  like 
the  arts,  but  reduced  them  all  to  one  principle.  “  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
very  same  doctrine,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  the  Apostles,  is  maintained 
by  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  heathen  moral  philosophers.  A  man 
cannot,  according  to  Aristotle  (Eth.  Nicom.  b.  vi.),  be  said,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  to  possess  one  virtue,  and  to  be  destitute  of  the  rest ;  since  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  he  calls  right  Reason  (phronesis),  on  which  a  truly  virtuous 
man  acts,  must  extend  to  every  point  of  duty.” 

While  the  Archbishop's  discussion  of  the  nature  of  virtue  is  admirable,  it 
would  have  a  still  augmented  interest,  if  It  elucidated  more  clearly  the  one 
principle  in  j^which  virtue  consists.  His  treatise  is,  indeed,  limited  to  a 
brief  space ;  but  he  has  the  power  of  exhibiting  his  views  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  themes  in  few  and  terse  words.  Our  conviction  that  he  possesses 
this  power,  increases  our  regret  that  he  has  not  given  a  more  definite  state¬ 
ment,  in  the  Note  which  he  has  introduced  on  that  subject  The  Note  inti¬ 
mates  the  tendencies  of  his  mind,  as  they  are  elsewhere  more  fiilly  dis¬ 
closed.  It  is  as  follows  :  —  “If  any  should  ask  you  :  ‘ Since  the  Most 
High  can  have  no  need  of  any  one's  services,  or,  again,  of  any  one's  suffer¬ 
ings,  how  can  it  be  that  the  sufierings  and  death  of  Christ  could  procure 
Man’s  salvation,  and  that  He  should  have  suifered  in  our  stead  ?  ’  If  any 
one  should  ask  this  question,  you  should  answer  that  you  do  not  know ; 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  54.  38 
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since  it  is  a  point  on  which  Scripture  gives  us  no  explanation  ;  and  that 
you  cannot  clear  up  either  that  or  any  other  part  of  the  one  great  mysteri¬ 
ous  difficulty  (of  which  this  is  a  branch),  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  We  know,  as  a  fact,  from  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  that 
‘  Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,’  and  that  ‘  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed 
and  we  must  suppose  that  if  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  understand,  and 
needful  for  us  to  know,  the  reasons  why  this  was  necessary,  and  how  the 
death  of  Christ  avails  us,  the  Scriptures  would  have  told  us.  But  they  do 
not.  They  merely  tell  us  the  fact.  And  if,  again.  Scripture  had  plainly 
declared  that  it  is  possible  to  be  virtuous  by  proxy,  and  that  another  per¬ 
son’s  good  works  would  be  accepted  by  the  Most  High  as  ours,  then  we 
should  have  been  bound  to  believe  this,  though  unable  to  explain  it.  But 
the  Scriptures  tell  us  no  such  thing.  We  are  left,  on  this  point,  to  the  light 
of  Reason ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  Reason,  than  that  one 
man’s  virtue  should  be  accounted  another’s, — that  a  barren  branch  of  the 
vine  should  be  reckoned  fruitful,  on  account  of  the  fruitfulness  of  another 
branch. 

“  It  is  for  us  to  take  Scripture  as  we  find  it ;  not  presuming  to  add  on 
doctrines  of  our  own  devising,  or  attempting  to  explain  mysteries  which 
Revelation  has  left  unexplained.  It  is  for  us  to  seek  to  know  as  much,  and 
to  be  content  to  know  only  as  much,  of  heavenly  things  as  Scripture  tells  us ; 
and  to  remain  willingly  ignorant  of  what  our  all-wise  Master  does  not  think 
fit  to  teach  us.  According  to  the  wise  saying  of  Scaliger :  — 

“  Nescire  velle  quae  Magister  optimus 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  inscitia  est.” 

“  Be  willing  and  contented  not  to  know 
What  our  Great  Teacher  thinks  not  fit  to  show : 

This  is  Man’s  truest  wisdom  here  below.” 

Other  faults  than  those  above-mentioned  might  be  specified  ;  for  this  is 
one  of  the  few  works  which  have  merit  enough  to  be  thoroughly  criticised. 
Far  as  possible  are  we  from  a  desire  of  leaving  an  impression,  that  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  volume  are  equal  to  its  excellences.  It  deserves  the  thoughtful 
perusal,  not  only  of  youthful  scholars,  for  whom  it  was  especially  designed, 
but  also  of  our  more  advanced  theologians.  In  Ethics,  more  than  in  almost 
any  other  science,  is  it  important  to  be  familiar  with  first  principles ;  and 
Dr.  Whately,  more  than  almost  any  other  man,  has  the  faculty  of  stating 
first  principles  so  as  to  excite  our  wonder  that  they  were  ever  doubted. 

Appended  to  his  Lessons  on  Morals,  are  his  Lessons  on  the  Evidences  of 
the  Bible.  These  are  luminous  and  candid.  Various  intricate  objections  to 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  he  has  unravelled  with  rare  patience,  and  has  made 
the  entire  discussion  appear  as  easy  as  it  has  been  often  found  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  His  distinction  between  Wonders  and  Signs,  in  Lesson  VIII.,  makes 
us  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more  lengthened  discriminations  on  the  word 
Miracles. 
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Profssor  Keil  belongs  to  the  strictly  evangelical  school  of  the  Ger^ 
man  interpreters.  He  has  been  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  Zeitschrifl 
of  Rudelb^h  and  Guericke,  and  as  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Kings,  etc.  He  is  unsparing  in  his  censures  on  critics  like  £ich- 
horn,  Paulus,  De  Wette,  Hauif,  and  in  general  on  the  Rationalistic  school. 
He  is  not  a  slavish  follower  of  Havemich  and  Hengstenberg  ;  but  mani¬ 
fests  a  high  veneration  for  them.  His  judgments  are  sometimes  too  sweep¬ 
ing,  but  ill  the  main  just.  His  learning  is  less  affluent  than  that  of  some 
whom  he  opposes,  but  is  far  from  being  meagre.  Indeed,  his  Commentary 
on  Joshua  is  one  of  the  best  ever  published  on  that  interesting  book. 

The  introduction  to  the  Commentary  displays  extensive  and  careful  re¬ 
search.  It  is  devoted  to  the  following  topics :  1.  The  Name,  Subject,  and 

Design  of  the  Book  ;  2.  Its  Unity  ;  3.  Date  of  its  Composition  ;  4.  Its 
Credibility  ;  5.  Exegetical  Aids.  These  aids  are  less  numerous  than  are 
tlie  aids  furnished  for  many  other  of  the  inspired  Books. 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  ?  On  this  question  Keil  re¬ 
marks  :  “  From  the  extreme  dearth  of  historical  information  respecting 
the  whole  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  safe  con¬ 
jecture.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  venture  a  supposition,  I  think  it  most 
probable  that  one  of  the  elders  who  lived  for  some  time  after  Joshua,  and 
who  had  seen  all  the  works  of  Jehovah  which  he  did  for  Israel  (chap.  xxiv. 
31 ;  Judg.  ii.  7),  occupied  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  with  writing 
down,  partly  from  recollection  and  partly  also  from  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments  and  other  written  notices,  the  things  which  he  himself  had  witnessed, 
and  thus  composed  the  work  which  we  possess  under  the  name  of  Joshua.” 

What  is  the  great  aim  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  ?  To  this  query  Dr.  Keil 
replies  :  “  Thus  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  our  book  may  be  traced  to 
this  central  point,  in  which  their  unity  and  truth  are  apparent,  —  the  strik¬ 
ing  manifestation  of  the  justice,  holiness,  and  mercy  of  God,  in  one  grand 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Hia  justice  is  revealed  in  the  case  of  the 
Canaanites,  his  mercy  in  that  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  holiness  of  the  om¬ 
nipotent  God  is  made  manifest  in  both ;  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanites  on 
whom  judgment  fell,  by  their  destruction,  in  that  of  the  Israelites,  who  were 
chosen  to  communion  with  the  Lord,  by  the  sanctification  of  their  life,  as 
seen  in  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work  assigned  them.  Both  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  honor  of  God  ;  by  both  his  name  was  glorified.” 

The  present  Commentary  is  more  accurate,  than  any  which  we  have  read, 
in  the  Geographical  and  Topographical  details  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The 
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and  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.  1857.  pp  301.  8vo. 
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general  plan  of  the  work,  too,  is  attractive  and  lucid.  We  cannot  give  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  author’s  exegetical  aim  and  skill,  than  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  following  analysis  of  his  views  of  Joshua  10:  12 — 15.  The 
great  question  suggested  by  this  passage  is  :  Did  the  sun  or  moon,  either 
or  both,  literally  stand  still,  by  a  miraculous  interposition,  at  the  command 
of  Joshua?  Three  general  theories  have  been  given  to  this  question. 
The  first  theory  is,  that  the  sun  and  moon  did  stop  their  movement,  and  re¬ 
main  stationary  in  the  heavens.  The  Son  of  Sirach  says  (46:  4)  :  “  Did 
not  the  sun  go  back  by  his  [Joshua’s]  means,  and  was  not  one  day  as  long 
as  two  ?  ”  Ephraim  Syrus,  Tertullian,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Theodoret,  Masius,  Calvin,  Osiander,  and  many  others,  advocate  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  a  miracle,  stopping  the  sun  and  thus  prolonging  the  day.  “  Justin 
Martyr  thought  the  day  to  have  been  thirty-six  hours  long  ;  Cornelius  a 
Lapide  estimated  it  at  twenty-eight  hours  long,  because  the  longest  day  in 
Palestine  is  about  fourteen  hours.” 

But  when  the  Copemican  system  began  to  prevail,  theologians  began  to 
defend  a  second  theory ;  to  wit,  that  “  there  was  a  miraculous  cessation  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the 
sun  apparently  stood  still.”  Osiander  warmly  opposed  this  notion,  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  revealed  word.  “  Even  Buddeus  thinks  that  ‘  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  exposes  the  authority  and  truthfulness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  great 
danger,’  though  he  does  not  venture  to  pronounce  decidedly  against  it.” 

A  third  theory  was  soon  adopted  by  some  theologians,  and  con¬ 
sisted  in  their  reducing  the  miracle  to  a  natural  phenomenon.  Of  this 
theory,  there  were  different  forms.  “  Grotius  was  the  first  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  God,  ‘  by  means  of  re¬ 
fraction,  to  retard  the  sun’s  course,  or,  even  after  it  had  set,  still  to  sliow  its 
disc  in  a  cloud  above  the  horizon.’  Is.  Peyrerius,  with  even  greater  confi¬ 
dence  explains  the  miracle  in  the  same  manner.  He  says :  ‘  When  the 
sun  had  really  set,  without  any  change  in  the  celestial  and  natural  order  of 
things,  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  not  the  sun  itself,  by  a  very  great  miracle, 
continued  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  region  of  vapor,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  sky  and  the  afr,  above  the  city  of  Gibeon.  The  sunshine,  how¬ 
ever,  fell  upon  the  city  of  the  Gibeonites  in  such  a  way  that  the  reflected 
rays  lighted  up  the  neighboring  valleys  on  all  sides,  and  thus  prevented 
the  Amorites,  who  were  routed  and  flying,  from  escaping  the  pursuit  of 
Joshua,  which  in  fact  was  the  design  of  the  miracle.’  (System.  Pra?adam.  i. 
4, 5.)  “  Clericus  imagines  that  there  was  some  unusual  refraction  of  the  ra}  s 
of  the  sun,  or  that  there  was  some  other  extraordinary  light,  ‘  quod  illic 
speciem  ac  vicem  Solis  et  Lunse  prsebuerit.’  Ben.  Spinoza  (tract,  theol. 
pol.  2  p.  22  and  6,  p.  78,  edit.  Hamb.  1670)  conjectures  that  an  unusu¬ 
ally  powerful  refraction,  or  .<^)mething  resembling  it,  was  caused  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  hail.  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Schulz  suppose  that  it  continued  to  lighten 
all  night,  and  that  this  assisted  the  Israelites  in  their  pursuit,  whilst  it  pre¬ 
vented  the  Canaanites  from  concealing  themselves  anywhere,  or  from  escap¬ 
ing  by  flight.  Similar  explanations  are  given  by  Hess  (Gesch.  Jos.  i.  p.  140 
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seq.),  Dathe,  the  Exegetical  Handbook,  Dereser,  and  others ;  see,  also, 
Winer,  R,  W.  (i.  722  seq.)  ” 

In  opposition  to  all  these  theories,  Keil  supposes,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  gives  a  literal  description  of  Joshua’s  battle  with  the  five 
kings  at  Gibeon,  in  chap.  x.  vs.  10,  11,16  sq.,  and  describes  “a  terrific 
storm,  in  which  hail,  as  large  as  stones,  fell  upon  the  enemy  and  killed 
more  than  the  swords  of  the  Israelites  had  slain.  The  event  itsell’  was  not 
miraculous,  that  is,  it  did  not  transcend  the  laws  of  nature,  but  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  providence  of  God, 
and,  like  the  terrific  hail  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ix.  24),  assumed  a  miraculous 
form,  inasmuch  as  it  fell  with  destructive  violence  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
did  no  injury  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  pursuing  them.  This  fact  ‘  ren¬ 
dered  it  apparent  to  the  latter,  that  they  had  not  gained  the  victory  by 
their  own  strength,  but  by  the  power  of  God  alone ;  and  that  it  was  also 
he  who  had  given  success  to  their  arms.  On  the  other  hand  it  proved  most 
convincingly,  to  the  Canaanites,  that  their  calamity  had  befallen  them,  not 
from  the  injustice  of  men,  but  from  the  judgment  of  God.’  ” 

“  Having  thus  described  the  glorious  proof,  here  displayed,  of  the  om¬ 
nipotence  and  mercy  of  God,  the  author  breaks  oflf,  for  a  moment,  the 
thread  of  his  history  of  this  miraculous  victory,  to  introduce  a  quotation 
from  an  ancient  poem,  in  which  the  mighty  acts  of  that  day  were  com¬ 
memorated.  These  verses  (12 — 15)  have,  therefore,  been  justly  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  latest  critics,  both  orthodox  and  rationalist,  to  be  paren¬ 
thetical.” 

On  the  disputed  question  whether  this  parenthesis  (verses  12 — 15)  was 
introduced  by  the  author  of  the  book,  or  by  some  later  hand,  Keil  unites 
with  those  who  believe  that  the  author  of  the  book  introduced  it.  He  al¬ 
so  regards  all  the  four  verses  as  quoted,  verbatim,  from  the  Sepher  Hay- 
yashar.  Many  have  considered  only  the  latter  half  of  verse  12  and  the 
former  half  of  verse  1.3,  as  having  been  quoted  from  the  Book  of  the  Up¬ 
right  ;  and  they  consider  the  latter  half  of  verse  13,  and  the  whole  of 
verse  14,  as  the  author’s  comment  on  the  quotation.  Some  of  the  ration¬ 
alists  have  maintained,  that  the  author  misunderstood  the  words  of  the  po¬ 
et,  “  and  quoted  as  history  what  was  only  intended  for  poetry.”  But  Keil 
regards  him  as  giving  the  poetical  import  to  the  cited  words.  The  Book 
of  the  Upright,  of  the  Just,  of  Jasher,  is  quoted  only  twice  in  the  Bible : 
once  in  2  Sam.  1:18,  where  “  a  song  is  copied  from  it,  namely,  the  elegy 
of  David  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Jonathan ;  ”  and  once  in  Judg.  10:  13, 
where  the  cited  passage  is  evidently  poetical.  The  whole  Book  of  the  Up¬ 
right  was,  “  in  all  probability,  a  collection  of  odes  in  honor  of  theocratic  he¬ 
roes  ;  ”  in  the  words  of  Wolf,  it  “  contained  various  songs,  either  iirtvinta, 
^p-nvr\riKu  or  iircui/eriKa.’*  The  song  quoted  in  Judg.  10: 10 — 14,  is  a  poet¬ 
ical  version  of  the  history  begun  in  verses  10, 11,  and  resumed  in  verse  16. 
It  proceeds  thus  :  “  Then,  on  the  day  on  which  Jehovah  delivered  up  the 
Amorites  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  Joshua  spake  to  the  Lord  [the  address  to 
the  sun  being  regarded  as  the  utterance  of  a  desire  to  the  Lord  and  Crea- 
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tor  of  the  sun],  and  said,  in  the  presence  of  Israel :  Sun !  wait  at  Gibeon ; 
and  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  [until  the  people  have  avenged  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  enemies].  And  the  sun  waited,  and  the  moon  stood  still, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  And  the  sun 
waited  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down,  delayed  its  set¬ 
ting,  for  nearly  a  whole  day.  [That  is :  God  hearkened  to  Joshua’s  prayer, 
and  gave  the  Israelites  a  complete  victory  over  their  enemies  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun  and  moon.]  And  there  was  no  day  equal  to  this  day, 
before  or  since  [no  day  equal  to  it,  not  in  respect  of  length,  but  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  respect],  that  Jehovah  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a  man  ;  be¬ 
cause  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal.”  The  author  of  the  book  inserts  the  words : 
“  Is  not  this  written  in  the  Sepher  Hayyashar.”  The  fact  that  these  words 
are  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  quotation,  verse  13,  is  no  objection,  in 
Keil’s  view,  to  his  theory  that  all  the  four  verses  (12 — 15)  constitute  the 
quotation  ;  for,  in  the  German,  and  in  other  languages,  such  words  may  be 
inserted  at  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  the  middle  of  the  cited  passage. 

“  We  do  not  meet  with  a  single  reference  to  these  verses  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  in  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  whereas,  if  they  really 
relate  the  occurrence  of  so  extraordinary  a  miracle,  in  fact  of  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  we  certainly  should  have  expected  to  do  so.  Kbnig  does,  it  is 
true,  find  such  a  reference  in  Isa.  28:  21 ;  but  even  if  it  were  there,  it  would 
merely  relate  to  the  miracle  described  in  ver.  11,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Isa.  30:  30  ;  but  would  not,  in  any  way,  establish  the  fact  that  the  sun 
stood  still,  as  v.  Lengerke  (p.  644)  and  others  suppose.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  not  a  few  expositors  (Hitzig,  Umbreit,  Knobel,  etc.)  who 
believe  that  Isa.  28:  21  is  founded  upon  2  Sam.  5:  20 — 25,  and  1  Chron. 
14: 16.” 

“  The  most  important  passage,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  Hab.  3:  11, 
where  the  majority  of  commentators,  down  to  the  latest  times  (see  Ev.  K. 
Z.,  1833,  p.  196,  and  Kbnig,  Alttestl.  Stud.  I.,  p.  31  seq.),  render  the  words 
nbat  ‘TS5  ‘  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation,  i.  e.  in 

the  sky,’  and  regard  them  as  a  direct  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  sun 
miraculously  stood  still  at  Gibeon.  But  from  what  we  know  of  the  Hebrew 
language  at  the  present  day,  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  it  will  require 
that  we  should  show  that  such  a  translation  is  not,  grammatically,  correct. 
The  literal  meaning  is :  ‘  Sun  and  moon  have  entered  into  their  habitation ;  ’ 
and  hence  the  expression  denotes,  not  even  their  actual  setting,  but  a  dark¬ 
ening  of  the  sun  and  moon  resembling  their  setting.”  “  Thus  instead  of 
proving  that  our  verses  contain  the  description  of  a  miracle,  this  passage 
(Hab.  3:  11)  furnishes  evidence  of  the  contrary.  For  if,  by  the  entrance 
of  the  sun  and  moon  into  their  habitation,  we  are  not  to  understand  a  lite¬ 
ral  withdrawal,  but  are  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  poetical  figure,  descriptive 
of  total  darkness ;  then  here  also  we  cannot  interpret  it  literally,  when  it  is 
sal«l  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  did  not 
hasten  to  go  down.” 
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On  this  passage  in  Habakkuk,  Dr.  Henderson  says  :  “  That  specific  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  what  is  recorded  Josh.  10:  12,  is,  after  the  Targ.,  very 
generally  admitted  ;  but,  though  it  were  granted  that  the  event  there  de¬ 
scribed  may  have  suggested  the  language  of  the  prophet,  yet  the  point  of 
view  in  which  he  presents  the  heavenly  luminaries  is  altogether  different. 
In  the  history,  the  construetion  to  be  put  upon  their  standing  still  or  being 
arrested  in  their  course,  is  obviously  their  continuing  to  shine,  in  order  to 
afford  light  to  Joshua,  while  following  up  his  victory  over  the  enemy-; 
whereas,  in  the  present  connection,  they  are  sublimely  introduced  as  re¬ 
tiring  into  their  abode  belbre  the  brighter  refulgence  of  the  arrows  and 
lances  employed  in  the  conflict.  So  completely  were  they  eclipsed  by  this 
refulgence,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  set.” 

Keil  defends  his  interpretation  of  the  disputed  passages  by  the  following 
analogies  :  “  If  we  had  before  us  simple  prose,  or  the  words  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  himself,  we  should,  without  the  least  hesitation,  admit  that  the  day  was 
miraculously  lengthened  in  consequence  of  a  delay  in  the  course  and  set¬ 
ting  of  the  sun.  But  vs.  13  and  14  contain  merely  an  amplification  or  po¬ 
etical  expansion  of  the  words  really  uttered  by  Joshua  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict :  “  Sun !  wait  ....  till  the  people  have  avenged  themselves  up¬ 
on  their  enemies  ;  ’  and  we  should  therefore  entirely  overlook  the  essential 
nature  of  poetry,  if  we  adhere  closely  to  the  words  of  the  poet,  and  so  un¬ 
derstand  them  to  mean  that  the  day  was  miraculously  prolonged  because 
the  sun  stood  still.  In  fact  it  would  betray  an  utter  inability  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  spirit  of  poetry  or  of  figurative  writing,  to  continue  to  regard  the 
words  of  Joshua  :  ‘  Sun !  wait  at  Gibeon ;  and  Moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,’  either  as  a  command  to  the  sun  and  moon,  or  as  a  prayer  that 
God  would  cause  them  to  stand  still.  (Buddeus,  indeed,  observes  :  ‘  who 
could  persuade  himself,  without  rashness,  that  such  a  commander  spoke 
poetically  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  when  burning  with  a  desire  to 
pursue  the  foe  (hist.  eccl.  i.  662)  ?’  But  in  this  he  assumes  that  the  sa¬ 
cred  writer,  i.  e.  the  author  of  this  book,  reports  the  words  of  Joshua 
as  a  historian,  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  they  are  copied  from  the  po¬ 
etical  ‘  Book  of  the  Just.’)  When  Isaiah  prayed  to  the  Lord,  in  the 
name  of  his  people  :  ‘  O  that  thou  wouldst  rend  the  heavens  and  come 
down,  that  the  mountains  might  flow  down  at  thy  presence,’  etc.  (Isa. 
63:  19)  ;  or  when  David  sings  :  ‘  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the 

Lord,  ....  he  hear»l  my  voice  out  of  his  temple,  ....  he 
bowed  the  heavens  also  and  came  down,  ....  he  sent  from  aboA’e 
and  took  me,  he  drew  me  out  of  many  waters’  (Ps.  18:  7 — 17)  ;  who 
is  there  Avho  ever  thinks  of  understanding  their  words  literally,  as  de¬ 
noting  an  actual  rending  of  the  heavens,  or  a  desire  that  God  would 
actually  descend  from  heaven  and  stretch  out  his  hand  to  draw  David 
out  of  the  waters?  Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  fearful  storm,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  earthquake,  has  furnished  materials  for  the  imagery'  of  the 
eighteenth  Psalm  ;  but  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  the  striking  figures, 
which  it  contains,  are  not  fully  explained  by  referring  them  to  an 
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earthquake  and  storm.  And  so  again,  when  Deborah  sings :  ‘  they 
fought  from  heaven,  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera’ 
(Judg.  5:  20)  ;  there  have  certainly  been  some  who  have  endeavored 
to  explain  her  words  historically,  and  syppose  that  the  stars  actually 
contended  against  Sisera,  ‘  by  concealing  themselves,  and  as  it  were  with¬ 
drawing  their  light ;  i.  e.  when  night  came  on,  the  heavens  were  obscured, 
and  thus  the  fugitive  had  not  even  the  advantage  of  the  starlight  ”  (Evang. 
K.  Z.  1833,  p.  195  seq.).  But  to  change  the  fighting  of  the  stars  into  a  con¬ 
cealment  and  apparent  withdrawal  of  their  light,  is  such  an  unnatural  per¬ 
version  of  the  words,  that  instead  of  furnishing  an  argument  against  the  fig¬ 
urative  interpretation  of  the  verses  before  us,  they  decidedly  confirm  it.” 


Dr.  Brown’s  Theological  Tracts.^ 

The  first  of  the  Tracts,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Series,  is  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  Forbes’s  Reflections  on  the  Scenes  of  Incredulity  with  regard  to  Re¬ 
ligion.  The  second  is  the  celebrated  Simon  Browne’s  Fit  Rebuke  to  a 
Ludicrous  Infidel.  The  mere  history  of  this  Essay  is  a  psychological  won¬ 
der.  The  third  Tract,  Lord  Hailes’  s  Essay  on  “  the  Eminent  Heathen 
Writers,  from  Seneca  to  Marcus  Antoninus,  who  are  said  to  have  disre¬ 
garded  or  contemned  Christianity.”  The  Fourth  is,  Rev.  John  Ballantine’s 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  The  Author  was  a  metaphysician  of  great 
acuteness,  power,  and  worth.  His  “  Examination  of  the  Human  Mind  ” 
evinces  rare  comprehensiveness  and  breadth  of  thought.  Dr.  Brown  in¬ 
forms  us  that  manuscripts  sufficient  for  another  volume,  equal  in  size  to  that 
already  published,  were  left  by  Dr  Ballantine  at  his  death.  We  heartily 
agree  with  Dr.  Brown  in  the  opinion,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for 
giving  these  manuscripts  to  the  press.  The  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  is 
one  of  singular  acuteness  and  vigor.  —  The  Fifth  Tract  now  published  by 
Dr.  Brown  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Smalley’s  two  Discourses  on  the  Inabil¬ 
ity  of  Sinners  to  comply  with  the  Gospel.  The  Sixth  is  the  substance  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards’s  three  Sermons  on  the  Atonement. 

The  Second  Volume  of*"  this  Series  contains  Jeremy  Taylor’s  “  Instance 
of  Moral  Demonstration,”  an  original  and  admirable  Essay  of  Rev.  John 
Ballantine,  on  the  “  Being  of  a  God  ;  Dr.  Usher’s  “  Mystery  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  ;  ”  Richard  Baxter’s  Review  of  Himself,  Meditations,  and  Lam¬ 
entations  ;  Maclaurin’s  “  Essay  on  “  the  Objections  against  the  Gospel;” 
Dr.  John  Erskine’s  “  Essay  on  “  the  Nature  of  Christian  Truth  ;  ”  Archi¬ 
bald  McLean’s  Dissertation  on  “  the  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  ”  and 
President  Edwards’s  “  Dissertation  on  the  End  for  which  God  created  the 
World.” 

1  Theological  Tracts,  Selected  and  Originally  Edited  by  John  Brown,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Exegctical  Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Se¬ 
nior  Pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregation,  Broughton  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  A.  Fullerton  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  London.  In  three  volumes,  18mo. 
pp.  384,  409,  420. 
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The  Third  Volume  contains  six  Essays  never  before  published,  and 
seven  which  have  been  long  known  and  valued.  The  first  is  John  Howe’s 
Essay  on  “  the  Reasonableness  of  God’s  Presence  with  the  Sons  of  Men  ;  ” 
the  second  is  Andrew  Marvell’s  acute  and  witty  Tract  on  Defence  of 
Home  ;  the  third  is  Dr.  Robert  Balmer’s  Lecture  on  the  Arian  Hypothe¬ 
sis  ;  the  fourth,  Dr.  Balmer’s  Lecture  on  the  Strength  of  the  Evidences 
for  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  the  fifth,  his  Lecture  on  the  Personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  sixth,  his  Lecture  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
the  seventh,  his  Lecture  on  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Decrees.  These  tracts 
of  Dr.  Balmer  are  here  published  for  the  first  time  ;  and  they  develop  such 
a  sound  mind  and  pure  heart  as  excite  our  wish  to  peruse  his  entire  theo¬ 
logical  system. 

The  Eighth  Tract  is  Dr.  John  Martin’s  E.«say  on  the  Glory  of  God  as 
the  Great  End  of  Moral  Action  ;  the  Ninth  is  Rev.  Samuel  Pike’s  Brief 
Thought  concerning  the  Gospel,  etc.  ;  the  Tenth  is  Dr.  John  Snodgrass’s 
Essay  on  the  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel :  the  Eleventh  is  Dr.  Thom¬ 
as  Hurd’s  Esssay  on  the  Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  the  Twelfth  is 
Rev.  John  Binar’s  Observations  on  the  Conduet  and  Character  of  Judas 
Iscariot ;  the  Thirteenth  is  Dr.  John  Smalley’s  Discourse  on  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  and  Usefulness  of  the  Divine  Fear. 

The  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  these  Tracts  is  a  sufficient  commenda¬ 
tion  of  them.  We  trust  that  the  learned  and  judicious  Editor  of  this  Series 
will  continue  it  tintil  it  shall  contain,  in  itself,  a  complete  theological  sys¬ 
tem.  No  man  is  better  prepared  than  Dr.  Brown  to  compile  the  scattered 
Essays  of  our  profound  religious  thinkers. 

Index  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  By  W.  F.  Draper,  Andover. 

This  is  an  octavo  voluitieof  two  hundred  and  forty  pages-  In  the  Pre¬ 
face  it  gives  the  history  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  with  which  the  Biblical 
Repository,  established  in  1831,  was  united  in  1851.  Next  it  gives  a 
full  Index  of  the  Articles,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  first 
thirteen  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  with  a  full  Synopsis  of  each  Ar¬ 
ticle  ;  so  that  any  one,  having  the  Index,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  very 
fully  the  contents  of  each  volume  of  the  Series,  without  having  it  be¬ 
fore  him.  This  Index  of  Subjects  and  Authors,  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  Periodical,  occupies  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages, 
and  afibrds  much  supplemental  aid  in  consulting  the  other  parts  of  the 
volume.  The  'I'opical  Index  follows,  occupying  eighty-four  pages.  Here 
all  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Periodical  are  classified  under  their  appro¬ 
priate  heads,  and  exact  references  are  made  to  the  places  where  the  themes 
are  noticed.  This  part  of  the  work  is  especially  valuable. 

An  Index  of  Biblical  Texts,  Illustrated  or  Explained  in  the  Bibliotheca, 
is  then  introduced,  which  is  succeeded  by  an  Index  of  the  Authors,  who 
have  contributed,  and  of  the  Articles  which  they  have  furnished  to  the 
Periodical. 
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The  Compiler  of  this  work  remarks  justly :  “  The  Index  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  great  care,  and  an  amount  of  labor  which  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated  only  by  those  who  have  had  experience  in  such  toil.”  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  contains  fewer  mistakes  than  are  found  in  other  volumes 
of  similar  design,  and  is  eminently  trustworthy  as  well  as  copious. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  does  not  mm  to  notice  the  current  news,  nor 
to  bestow  particular  attention  on  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  day.  It 
aims  to  insert  Articles  of  permanent  value,  and  to  make  its  former 
Numbers  such  as  will  retain  nearly  all  the  interest  which  they  had  as 
they  came  from  the  press.  Hence  for  the  Periodical  an  Index  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  needful.  It  both  facilitates  and  stimulates  the  labor  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  reduces  to  a  system  the  scattered  and  multifarious  labors  of 
many  eminent  men. 


ARTICLE  X. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  recent  publications  in  Germany, 

in  the  department  of  Theology  :  — 

Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  By  J.  Bechor-Schor. 

The  Fifth  Edition  of  De  Wette’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  G. 
Baur. 

The  Prophecies  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  Explained  from  the  Ma- 
soretic  Text.  Vol.  I.  Part  Second.  By  W.  Neuman. 

“  Liber  Ruth.  Ex  Hebraico  in  Latinum  versus.  Jerfetuaque  interpreta- 
tione  illustratus.”  By  C.  L.  F.  Mezger. 

The  Third  Edition  of  Liicke’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospel  of 
John.  Third  Part. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  By  Weisinger.  Being  the  Fifth  Volume, 
Second  Part,  of  Olshausen’s  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  con¬ 
tinued  by  Ebrard  and  Weisinger. 

On  the  Mount  of  Galilee,  Matt.  28: 16.  A  Contribution  to  the  Harmony 
of  the  Evangelical  Account  of  the  Appearances  of  Christ  after  his  Resur¬ 
rection.  By  R.  Hoffman. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Third  Volume  of  Hengstenberg’s  Christology, 
Second  Edition. 

Archaeology  of  the  Hebre^vs,  in  Two  Parts.  By  Saalschiitz. 

Hagenbach’s  Church  History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centu¬ 
ries.  Third  Edit' on.  4 — 7  Lieferunsr. 
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History  of  Christian  Doctrines,  in  their  Organic  Development,  given  in 
Outline.  By  L.  Noack.  Second  Edition. 

Herzfeld’s  History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  6th  Lief. 

The  Church  of  Christ  and  its  Witnesses  ;  or  Church  History  in  Biogra¬ 
phies.  2d  Vol.  4th  Part,  containing  Biographies  of  the  Reformers  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century. 

“  Corpus  Reformatorum.  Post  Bretschneiderum.  Ed.  Bindseil.  Vol. 
24.  Ph.  Melancthonis  opera  quae  supersunt  Omnia.” 

Satires  and  Pasquinades  of  the  Reformation,  by  “Athenagorae  Sup- 
plicatio  pro  Christianis  Imperatoribus  M.  Aurelio  Antonio  et  L.  Au- 
relio  Commodo,  Armeniacis,  Sarmaticis  et  quod  maximum  est  Philosophis. 
Cura  et  Studio  L.  Paul.” 

Investigations  in  Religion.  First  Part,  containing  Discussions  on  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Religion.  By  Hirschfeld. 

Symbolik,  or  a  Systematic  Presentation  of  the  Symbolic  Ideas  of  the  Va¬ 
rious  Christian  Churches,  and  the  most  Prominent  Sects.  By  R.  Hoffman. 

History  of  Religion  as  Proof  of  the  Divine  Revelation.  By  W.  Wilmers. 

The  Radical  Ideas  of  Christian  Morality  re-examined  on  the  Principles 
of  the  Evangelical  Church.  By  C.  F.  Jiiger. 

Sartorius.  On  the  Doctrine  of  Holy  Love,  or  the  Essential  Features  of 
the  Evangelical  Moral  Theology.  Third  Part.  Second  Half. 

‘‘  Enchiridion  Symbolorum  et  DeBnitionum  quae  de  rebus  fidei  et  mo- 
rum  a  Conciliis  Oecumenicis  et  Summis  Pontificibus  emanarunt.  Editio 
HI.”  By  H.  Denzinger. 

Confessio  fi^ei  Augustina.  a.  1530.  Imp.  Carolo  V.  Exhibita.  post.  a. 
1540  recognita  et  aucta.  Edita  ab.  H.  Heppe. 

The  Koran.  Translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and  explained. 
By  R.  Reckendorf. 

“  Revelation,  according  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Synagogue.”  The  2d 
Part  is  also  under  the  title :  “  The  Faith  of  the  Synagogue,”  and  contains 
a  Series  of  twenty-five  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Characteristics  of  a 
Revelation.  By  L.  L.  Steinheim. 

Herzog’s  Encyclopedia  for  Protestant  Theology.  Heft  51 — 57. 

The  Organism  of  Science  and  the  Philosophy  of  History.  By  Adolf 
Helferish. 


We  notice  the  following  works  on  Antiquity  and  Philology  :  — 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  of  Bunsen’s  “  Egj  pt’s  Place  in  Universal 
History.” 

Lepsius :  Egyptian  and  iEthiopic  Monuments.  After  Drawings  of  the 
Expedition  of  1842-5.  Tables  63 — 65. 

The  Phoenicians.  2d  Vol.  3d  Part.  The  first  half  treats  of  Phoenician 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  By  F.  C.  Movers. 

Lange’s  Roman  Antiquities.  Volume  First.  This  belongs  to  the  Series 
superintended  by  Prof.’s  Haupt  and  Sauppe. 
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BjhtUnk  and  Roth’s  Sanscrit  Dictionary.  Second  Part.  Published  by 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Heyse’s  System  of  Linguistic  Science.  Edited  by  Steinthal. 

Bopp’s  Comparative  Grammar  of  Sanscrit,  Send,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithua¬ 
nian,  Old  Slavic,  Gothic,  and  German.  Second  Edition.  1st  Vol.  1st 
Half. 

Raumer’s  History  of  Pedago^k.  Second  Edition.  1st  and  2d  Parts. 

Since  the  above,  we  have  received  intelligence  of  the  following  re¬ 
cent  works  :  — 

Bahr,  C.  G.  The  leading  features  of  the  Philosophy  of  Schopenhauer 
represented  and  critically  examined,  pp.  148. 

Beets,  Nicholaus.  Paul,  in  the  most  important  moments  of  his  Life 
and  Acts.  pp.  276. 

Brandis,  Chm.  Aug.  Handbook  of  the  History  of  the  Grecian-Roman 
Philosophy.  Another  volume  of  this  work  has  appeared,  the  subject  of 
which  is  “  Aristotle  and  his  Academical  Contemporaries.”  From  p.  589  to 
1720. 

Bruckner,  Dr.  C.  G.  The  History  of  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ.  Exegetical  and  psychological,  pp.  46. 

Drechsler,  Dr.  Mor.  The  Prophet  Isaiah,  translated  and  explained. 
Third  Part.  After  the  death  of  Drechsler,  continued  and  completed  by 
Frz.  Delitzsch  and  Aug.  Hahn.  pp.  416. 

Ewald,  Heinr.  The  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  translated  and  ex¬ 
plained.  pp.  496. 

Hagenbach,  Prof.  Dr.  K.  R.  The  Christian  Church  of  the  First  Three 
Centuries.  Second  Edition,  pp.  337. 

Hahn,  Prof.  Dr.  Aug.  Manual  of  Christian  Faith.  Second  Edition,  re¬ 
written.  pp.  408. 

Hamberger,  Dr.  Jol.  Voices  from  the  Sanctuary  of  Christian  Mysti¬ 
cism  and  Theosophie.  Collected  for  the  friends  of  the  inner  life  and 
deep  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  pp.  733. 

.Karch,  Geo.  The  Mosaic  Sacrihce  as  Typical  Foundation  of  the  Pe¬ 
titions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Sec  ond  Part.  On  the  Peculiarities  of  the 
Sacrificial  Worship,  pp.  528. 

Lechler,  Dr.  Gotthard  Viet.  The  Apostolic  and  the  Postapostolic 
Times,  with  reference  to  Difference  and  Unity,  in  Doctrine  and  Life. 
Second  Edition,  rewritten,  pp.  536. 

Mayer,  Dr.  G.  K.  The  Eternal  word  of  the  Eternal.  A  supplement 
to  the  book  concerning  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
pp.  93. 

Mehring,  G.  The  Philosophically  Critical  Foundations  of  Self-Knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Soul.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  pp.  222. 

Noack,  Prof.  Ludwig.  The  Origin  of  Christianity,  the  Preparation  for 
it,  and  its  Entrance  into  the  World.  2  vols.  pp.  753. 
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Oesterley  ,Herm.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Philosophical  Proof 
of  the  Existence  of  God. 

Passaglia,  Prof.  Carol.  De  ecclesia  Christ!  commentariorum  libri  quin- 
que.  Vol.  I.  et  H.  quo  primus  usque  tertium  librum  continentur  (Ratis- 
bon),  pp.  998. 

Paulus,  Chrph.  Glances  at  the  Prophecy  contained  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John.  pp.  276. 

Probst,  Dr.  Ferd.  The  Administration  (verwaltung)  of  the  Eucharist  as 
a  Sacrifice,  pp.  446. 

Ranke,  Leop.  The  Romish  Popes,  their  Church  and  their  State,  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Third  Volume.  Fourth  Edition, 
pp.  564. 

Ritter,  H.  &  L.  Preller.  Historia  philosophise  Graicaj  et  Romanse  ex 
fontium  locis  contexta.  Locos  coUegerunt,  disposuerunt,  notis  auxerunt. 
Second  Edition,  pp.  656. 

Rupp,  Julius.  On  Freedom.  A  Testimony  for  the  Gospel,  from  the 
Position  of  a  Protestant  Nonconformist,  pp.  658. 

Schegg,  Dr.  Pet.  The  Psalms,  translated  and  explained.  First  Vol¬ 
ume  :  Psalms  i — ^xliv.  pp.  320. 

Thomasius,  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Christ’s  Person  and  Work  Representation  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Dogmatik,  from  out  the  central  point  of  Christology. 
First  Part.  The  Presuppositions  of  Christology.  Second  Edition,  pp.  524. 

Vilmar,  Prof.  Dr.  Aug.  The  Theology  of  Facts,  as  opposed  to  the 
Theology  of  Rhetoric.  Confession,  and  Defence,  pp.  112. 

Volkmar,  Dr.  Gust.  The  Religion  of  Jesus,  and  its  First  Develop¬ 
ment  considered  from  the  present  Position  of  Science. 

Wessenberg,  J.  H.  von.  God  and  the  World  ;  or  the  Relation  of  all 
things  to  one  another  and  to  God.  Second  Part.  pp.  981. 

Will,  Dr.  Karl  Jos.  Com.  Renzo’s  Panegyric  on  Henry  IV.,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Church  Dispute  between  Alexander  11.  and  Ho- 
norius  II.,  and  the  Council  at  Mantua,  critically  treated,  pp.  44. 

England. 

The  following  works  have  appeared  recently :  — 

Bacon’s  Essays,  with  Annotations  by  Richard  Whately,  D.  D.  8vo.  The 
merits  of  these  essays  are  well  known.  Dr.  Whately  has  added  to  their 
value  by  his  excellent  notes. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Part  I.  By  Rev.  A.  Barry, 
post  8vo. 

The  Church,  its  Nature  and  Offices  :  six  sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Dublin.  By  Charles  Parsons  Reichel,  B.  D.  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
By  Clericus. 

Ihe  Office  and  Work  of  Universities.  By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.  D.  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  By  M.  Guizot.  8vo. 

Vol.  XIV.  No.  54.  39 
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Natural  Religion.  By  M.  Jules  Simon.  Translated  by  J.  W.  Cole, 
post  8vo. 

Letters  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria ;  including  her  Private  Correspond¬ 
ence  with  Charles  I.  post  8vo. 

The  Entire  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Oxford.  Vol. 

I.  8  VO.  To  be  completed  in  eight  volumes. 

Monarchs  Retired  from  Business.  By  Dr.  Doran.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 
Letters  of  James  Boswell,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  8vo. 
Dialogue  on  Divine  Providence.  By  a  Fellow  of  a  College,  fcp.  8vo. 
Modern  Manicheism,  Labor’s  Utopia,  and  other  Poems,  fcp.  8vo. 
Aurora  Leigh ;  a  new  Poem  in  nine  books.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  crown  8vo. 

Craigcrook  Castle.  By  Gerald  Massey,  foolscap  8vo. 

Stories,  by  an  Archaeologist  and  his  Friends.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

Cicero’s  Orations,  with  Notes.  By  George  Long,  M.  A.  Vol.  IH.  8vo. 
Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Cle¬ 
ment  Theodore  Perthes,  professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands,  Western  and  Eastern  Polynesia.  By  Rev. 
W.  Gill.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Plate  :  Letters  written  in  1852,  1853,  by  C. 
Mansfield,  Esq.  M.  A.  With  a  sketch  of  the  author’s  life,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley.  8vo. 

The  Tongue  of  Fire.  By  Wm.  Arthur,  A.  M.  fcp.  8vo. 

Cambridge  Essays,  1856.  8vo.  This  volume  contains  nine  essays. 
Poems  of  Green  and  Marlowe.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Bell.  18mo. 

Early  Ballads  :  illustrative  of  history,  traditions,  and  costume.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Robert  Bell.  18mo. 

The  Last  of  the  Life  of  the  Patriarchs ;  or  Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Jo¬ 
seph.  By  John  Gumming,  D.  D.  fcp.  8vo. 

Hypatia  ;  a  new  and  cheaper  edition.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

Sermon  Notes.  By  the  late  Rev.  James  Scholefield,  M.  A.  post  8vo. 
The  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Notes  and  Reflections,  by  Rev. 

J.  W.  Reynolds,  M.  D.  12mo. 

Annals  of  British  Legislation.  Parts  1  to  7.  By  Professor  Levi. 
Discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage  by  H.  M.  S.  Investigator,  Capt. 
McClure,  1850 — 1854.  Edited  by  commander  S.  Osborne,  R.  N.  8vo. 

Van  der  Hoeven’s  Hand-Book  of  Zoology.  Translated  by  Rev.  W. 
Clark,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  Vol.L  Invertebrate  Animals.  With  15  plates.  8vo. 

The  Communion  of  Labor  :  a  Second  Lecture  on  the  Social  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  fcp.  8vo. 

The  Grounds  and  Objects  of  Religious  Knowledge  :  a  Series  of  Letters 
addressed  to  a  Young  Man  in  a  State  of  Indecision.  By  John  R.  Beard, 
D.  D.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

Early  Years  and  Late  Reflections.  In  three  volumes.  By  Clement  Carl- 
yon,  M.  D.  small  8vo. 
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Lord  Brougham’s  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Now  first 
collected  under  the  direct  superintendence  and  revision  of  his  lordship. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  commonly  known  as  a 
Magician.  By  Henry  Morley,  , 

The  Eighteenth  Century ;  or  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  our  Grandfathers.  By  Alexander  Andrews.  8vo. 

Life  and  Sermons  of  Tauler.  By  Miss  Winkworth.  With  Preface  by 
Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  fcp.  4to. 

Life  in  Ancient  India.  By  Mrs.  Speir.  square  8vo. 

Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm.  By  J.  W.  Kaye.  2  vols.  8vo.  S.  D. 

The  Sixth  Volume  of  “  The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  Budolf  Stier, 
Doctor  of  Theology,  Chief  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Sihkenditz,” 
has  been  received.  Of  this  learned  work,  we  intend  to  give  a  more 
lengthened  notice,  when  the  whole  shall  have  been  translated. 

We  have  recently  perused  Gotthold’s  Emblems,  or  Invisible  Things  un¬ 
derstood  by  Things  that  are  made.  By  Christian  Scriver,  Minister  of  Mag¬ 
deburg  in  1671.  Translated  from  the  twenty-eighth  Edition,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Menzies  Hoddam.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  pp.  299.  18mo. 
It  is  a  beautiful  volume,  and  worthy  of  a  republication  in  this  country. 

United  States. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  prepared  another  volume,  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  his  History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Elot^uence 
(Deceased  Divines).  It  is  entitled  :  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  It  contains  Discourses  from  Eminent  Living  Ministers,  in  the 
German,  French,  English,  Scottish,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  American  Churches ; 
accompanied  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  The  work  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  eight  hundred  pages,  in  uni¬ 
form  style  with  the  History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  ;  and  em¬ 
bellished  with  seven  large-size  Portraits  from  steel.  No  effort  has  been 
spared  to  secure  for  the  work,  in  the  matter  of  translations  and  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  the  utmost  completeness  and  perfection.  It  will  be  published  early 
in  the  coming  May. 

List  of  Foreign  Preachers  —  German  :  Prof.  Tholuck,  Prof.  Nitzsch, 
Prof.  Julius  Miiller,  Prof.  Harless,  Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher,  Dr.  Hoffmann, 
Dr.  Kohlbrugge,  Dr.  Stier,  Dr.  Schaff.  Scottish  :  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan, 
Rev.  Dr.  Candlish,  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  Rev.  Dr.  McFarland,  Rev.  Dr.  Gum¬ 
ming,  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  Rev.  Dr.  Dufi",  Rev.  John  Caird.  Irish :  Rev. 
Dr.  Cook,  Rev.  Dr.  King,  Archbishop  Whately,  Rev.  Dr.  Woodward. 
French  and  Swiss  :  Dr.  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  Prof.  Gaussen,  Dr.  Ma- 
lan.  Dr.  Grandpierre,  Rev.  Geo.  De  Felice,  Dr.  A.  Monod  (deceased).  Rev. 
M.  Audezbez.  English  :  Rev.  H.  Melvill.  Rev.  Dr.  McNeil,  Rev.  J  A. 
James,  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting,  Rev.  James  Parsons,  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W. 
Noel,  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  Rev. 


